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Woodrow Wilson 

LIFE AND LETTERS 

CHAPTER XII 

THE PRINCETON PROFESSOR 

1890-1902 

Princeton is no longer a thing for Princeton men to please them- 
selves with. Prmceton is a thing with which Princeton men must 

satisfy the country. Address bejore the Untverstiy Club of Chicago, 

May 12, xgjo. 

, . , the object of the university is singly and entirely intellectual. 
The object of sport, the object of social pleasure, is relief from the 
strain of work; but pleasure is not pleasure, and any diversion is 
professional, if it be not simply a relief from the mam object of col- 
lege ambition Address at the tnducUon of President Garfield at 

fVtUiams College, October y, jgo8 

I believe that we are engaged in our profession in a sort of minor 
statesmanship, — a statesmanship which has nothing to do with 
parties, but which does have everything to do with the life of the 
nation, that it is our function to think, not so much of the individual 
nor so much of the individual’s profession, as of the country he is 
going to serve; and that our prime object in all cases ought to be, to 
give him such a training that, whether he follow this calling or that, 
he will serve America as America should be served, by enlightened 
and disinterested men Address at the inauguration of President Apple at 

Franklin and Marshall College, January 10 , tgio 


I. WILSON IS CALLED TO PRINCETON 

W ILSON had made a brilliant record at Bryn Mawr 
and Wesleyan; he had written two notable books; he 
had contributed striking essays to the most distinguished 
literary and academic journals of the time; he was begin- 
ning to make an unusual reputation as a lecturer, both in 
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collie and out but it was the devotion of fnends of the 
faithful class of ’79, Robert Bndges chiefly, which secured 
him his opportunity at Princeton 
One of the extraordinary aspects of Wilson’s hfe was his 
friendships He had the ability of making a powerful 
impression upon many of the ablest men he met and of 
bmding them to him with a lastmg devotion There were 
always fnends at hand willmg to work for him, push him 
forward No man was ever more dependent upon his 
fnends, both men and women, for sympathy and support 
than W'oodrow Wilson He wanted love, but must do his 
own thmkmg All his hfe he was trying to keep his emo- 
tions apart from his thoughts — his friendships apart from 
his convKitions He would love without reservations, he 
must think coldly Few men can do that or understand it 
m others much tragedy is hkely to flow from the attempt 
Wilson knew well what he wanted 
“ what I am waiting for is a chance to give all m) 
time to political saence.”’ 

And he wrote a year later that he was "on the look-out 
for mstitutions which can afford to indulge in specialists ' ‘ 
He was absolutely clear as to whither he was bound, 
what he wanted to do He was always sure of ultimate 
objectives And he could wait, even hold back, somehow 
knowing, Dm w/fu/c— or "D V ’’ as he usually wrote it— 
that a way would open for him 
Bndges was working for his advancement to Pnneeton 
while WIson was still at Bryn Mawr 

"liy DEAR SOBBV, 

“Tou arc the watchfuUest, thoughtfullcst fnend a 
fellow could have, and I apprcaatc jour fnendship more 
than jou can realize ’’’ 

"*"rLetrw^ Robert tlrUjM JinttWXjOpItl; 

•/Hi, October 9, tff*. 

•/Hi, N orroher » I >7 
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There was at die moment a possible position at Prince- 
ton to succeed Professor Sloane, then being talked about 
for president. Wilson leaned heavily upon his friend^ asked 
him *‘how to set about instituting a candidacy.’* He was 
doubtful about himself, feared his own initiative. 

“My acquaintance with Sloane is of the very slightest 
character and somehow I have got it into my head diat 
he don’t think me ‘any gieat shakes.’ That may be all a 
fancy, however: die real trouble is diat I would not know 
how to begin, or, once launched, how to go on. . . . 

“I should be delighted to teach at Princeton the po- 
lidco-historical topics diat Prof. Sloane has had. I should 
doubdess be permitted to impart a more or less individual 
mould to the course. But — ^where-away lies die right couise 
of action: what is the best initiative? You can best tell me 
that.”i 

Bridges kept quiedy at work in Wilson’s behalf, enlisted 
the interest of Dean Murray, and finally, on July 22, 1889, 
he arranged a luncheon with Dr. Patton, the new president 
of Princeton, in New York. We have a full account of it 
written the next day to Bridges: 


106 High St., 
Middletown, Conn., 

23 July, ’89. 

DEAR BOBBY, 

I was sorely tempted to let my five o’clock train go without 
me yesterday afternoon and stay over to tell you about the in- 
terview. There’s much to tell — but, fortunately, it may be 
summed up with some brevity. Our conversation after you 
left became immediately pertinent in the most natural possible 
manner by my telling him, in answer to his questions as to the 
nature of the text-book whose proofs were calling me home, 
just my views as to the field of that book, the field of my own 
special studies. We went on easily into talk about Princeton 
plans, and the net result (a result to which I was able to make 


^Letter to Robert Bridges, November 30, 1887 
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* considerable contribution out of my own views) was this 
^ plan IS to replace Johnston with a spcciabst in Pohbcal 
Economy, that done, he will be ready to add withm a year, (by 
means of the income from ‘ Brown Hall, ' the dormitory im- 
mediately to be erected) a pro/essorahjp of “Pubbe Law,’ to 
mclude the history and philosophy of laws and institutions, 
(tfic subjects of wiuch I most wish to become aad remain a 
master) These three departments (Sloane t and the two I have 
mentioned) will complete^ at any rate for the present, cite 
‘School of pQhacal Science^’ upon which Patton will sed, to 
build, at as early a time as possible, a hberal and in every way 
worthy ‘School of Law 

As for myself, a tentative idea of his had been that I should 
at once lil) Johnston’s place, until, next year hang tided over, 
a spcciahst m Pohticaf Economy could be secured, and I put 
mto thqnewchairof“PubhcLaw This I discouraged because 
(l) of my obhgations to the people here, who have been much 
too generous to me to be left in the Inrdi for next year (:) of 
my enmgement for a portion of next year at the Johns Hopkins, 
and ( 3 ) of my dismclmation to teach Pohocal Economy I have 
every reason to beheve, however, that I am his choice for the 
chair of Pubhc Law — and he every reason to beheve that 1 would 
acogpt It. It will be the very sort of chair I’ve been waiting for 

That IS the gist of a whole conversation, almost two hours 
long, in which he made me feel perfectly at ease and in which, 
consequently, we were able to get well acquainted with each 
other s minds. Your good-wdl and generous good offices seemed 
to preside over the whole interview 1 feel that I now have still 
another proof of a friendship such as seems, in point of vigilance 
and soundness, to have bew reserved for your creation 

I reached home tn italu ^uo, have read fifty pages more of 
proof, and am now settling down to be lazy — loxunaimg in the 
recollection of a most emoyiWe nsit. 

I knew that you would want to know about the interview «s 
soon as possible. 

Mrs. W joins me in warmest regards. 

As ever 

lours affcciionately, 
WooDxow Wiuov 


M*. R Bwdoes 
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Afterward he went tlirough a period of liesitation and 
doubt quite characteristic of him. 

‘‘I never feel sure of a thing — so suspicious am I of good 
fortune — till I get it actually within my grasp. . . 

He worried not a little because he heaid no word from 
Princeton — ^Patton was notoriously dilatory — and indeed 
there was actually some opposition among the trustees: 

‘‘The items urged against me are certainly astonishing. 
I think the one that strikes me nearest to the line between 
wind and water is tliat which ascribes to me a learning 
and deptli incompatible with ability to interest the boys. 
Would I were learned! It must surely be the influence of 
tliat unfortunate after-dinner prose of mine at the Alumni 
dinner,”^ 

Patton, it appeared, was absolutely committed to Wil- 
son from the first. A two-hour conversation with Wilson 
was quite likely then, as afterward, to commit anyone to 
him. Patton had bought Congressional Government and 
read it. A “sound book,” he called it. When one of the 
oldest and most influential trustees, Judge Caleb Green, 
argued against Wilson, “He’s a Southerner and will make 
trouble,” Patton sent him Wilson’s book. Next day, when 
Patton called, Green remarked somewhat grudgingly, 
“The book is not without merit,” but he was still suspi- 
cious of the Southerner. Nevertheless, he made no further 
objections,® and Bridges steadily continued his pressure. 


CC 




Middletown, Conn., 
“27 January, 1890. 


MY DEAR BOBBY, 

“. . . You are the most extraordinary proxy I ever 
heard of: you act and converse for me better than I can 


^Letter to Robert Bndges, August 9, 1889 
^Ibid.y November 6, 1889 

*From an interview by Robert H Davis with ex-President Patton in December, 1926. 
New York Sun, January 18, 1927 
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act and talk for myself The contents of yow letter has 
greatly reassured me. To have a fnend like you— and, m 
this mstance, hke Ed. Sheldon — might almost tempt a 
fellow to do nothing for himself I am honestly at a loss 
to understand how I ever won such esteem and fnendship, 
— but I am none the less grateful on that account. 

' You need not be uneasy on the score of your assur- 
ances that I would gladly accept an appointment at 
Princeton. That is still strictly true, notwithstanding 
the new opportunities here. Though this is m truth a 
dehghtful place to work, it is not a suffiaently stimulating 
place — largely because the class of students here is very 
infenor in point of preparatory culture — comes from a 
parentage, for the moat part, of narrow arcumstances and 
of correspondingly narrow thought. The New England 
men among them, besides, have an added New Eng 
narrowness m pohtical study ’’ 

He was formally elected not long afterward, although 
in the meantime he was approached with an offer to jom 
the faculty of Wilbams College, and \\ csleyan tempted 
him to remain witn the promise of the establishment of a 
new chair for him 

But Pnnceton was irresistible. Ever since he had deter- 
mined upon an educational career, it had glimmered in his 
mind as an ultimate goal He had been happj there as a 
student, he was ovei^oyed to return as a professor He 
was to serve in the faculty for twelve years, and eight as 
president— more than a quarter century of his life (in- 
cludmg his residence m the town while Goi emor of New 
jereej) he spent at Pnnceton Bej-ond an) other place, 
it was his home. 


n nsDiso ins placc 

Wlson moved with his family to Pnnceton in Sep cm 
her, tfipo Quite a different appearance it "as from the 
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day fifteen years before wlien the shy student walked up 
the ■\fillage street with all his woildly possessions in his 
fatlier’s ministeiial black bag, knowing nobody and afraid 
to present his letter of introduction to Dr. McCosh. He 
had now a reputation in the academic world — a distin- 
guished reputation for a man so young and — ^if that were 
not enough! — ^lie had helped coach a winning football 
team. We get a glimpse of Mrs. Wilson “looking surpris- 
ingly young and utterly charming,’’ and of the three little 
girls, Margaret four, Jessie three, and Eleanor a little more 
than one. They went to live in a comfortable roomy frame 
house at 48 Steadman Street (afterward Library Place) 
only a short walk from the university buildings.^ It was 
“difficult at first to find a place for all of his books.” Here 
they were to live for six years, when tliey were to embark 
on the great adventure of building a home of their own 
on the adjoining property at 50 Library Place.^ 

When Wilson came to Princeton it was still the some- 
what old-fashioned College of New Jersey: Princeton 
University had not yet emeiged. While the number of 
students had increased since Wilson’s graduation, the 
atmosphere of the college and the town remained much 
the same. Princeton was a country village, and the life 
was simple and democratic. Greek letter fraternities were 
sternly banned, and interest in the old-fashioned forensics 
of Whig and Clio Halls, while somewhat subdued since 
Wilson’s student period, was still substantial. And the 
religious spirit of its Presbyterian tradition was vital. 

But there were evidences of the awakening that was 
to come: an awakening in which Wilson himself, aU un- 
known to him then, was to play so large a part. The 
venerable Dr. McCosh, who had been a power in the ear- 
her days, had retired from the presidency two years before, 

^The house has been occupied for many yeara by Professor Theodore W Hunt 

sNow occupied by an old fhcnd of the Wilson family, Miss Hennctta G Ricketts 
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but was still giving lectures m philosophy He and 
Mrs McCosh were literally worshippKi by the entire com 
rnunjty Dr Franas L. Patton had come in as president. 
He was a bnlhant and magnetic prcachetj and a wittj 
companion^ though a woefully ineffiaent administrator, 
and he was even more conservative m his views than the 
robust-mmded Dr McCosh. Bom m the Bnush island of 
Bermuda, he had been all his hfe a Presbytenan minister, 
a professor m two theological semmanes, a teacher of 
ethics He came m at a time when the tendency in Amen- 
can education was settmg strongly away from theological 
and classical leadership, toward n new concern with 
modem history, saence, pohacs, economics, and soaol 
ogy Ministers were everywhere giving place to laj-men 
m college presidenaes Wilson himself, twelve years later, 
was to be the first president of Pnneeton who was not a 
clergyman 

Patton recognized the dnft, if he did not whollj sjTn 
pathiie with it, and was planning vanous new departures 
at Pnneeton — a "specudist in pohutal economy,” “a 
professorship of public law”' — plans which would con 
cihate the new without really disturbing the old He 
wanted “new blood” — but it must be "safe.” He chose 
Wilson because he was not only young and bnlhant, but 
gifted with a mastery of langui^, a distinction of manner, 
a strong sense of the wduc of tradition But he did not 
know the impassioned spint of the man he was choosing, 
the deadly smeenty of purpose A cunous parallel 
between Wilson’s election as a professor at Pnneeton and 
his choice years later by the old bosses as a political leader 
m New Jersey 

Men become great by going thar own way , thinking 
their own thou^ts doing with sinccnty and intensity 
their own work And this is what Wilson did in the earl) 


'WcciinTW to rW<Tl J 
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smooth years at Princeton, Everything was seiene, every- 
thing interesting. A brilliant group of men were in the 
faculty. William M. Sloane was professor of history and 
political science; Henry F. Osborn, who became afterward 
the creative genius of tlie American Museum of Natural 
History, was professor of comparative anatomy; Henry B. 
Fine, since for many years dean of tlie university and one 
of Wilson’s most intimate and devoted friends through all 
the years, was professor of mathematics; and Andrew F. 
West, afterward dean of the graduate school, himself a 
Scotchman by origin, and in later years one of Wilson’s 
bitterest opponents, was professor of Latin. 

Wilson lectured on American constitutional law, inter- 
national law, English common law, and administration, 
but the subjects in which he himself took the keenest 
interest were the courses in public law, ^‘its historical 
derivation, its practical sanctions, its typical outward 
forms, its evidence as to the nature of the state and as to 
the character and scope of political sovereignty,” and gen- 
eral jurisprudence, *'the philosophy of law and of personal 
rights.” These courses — all of them — dealt with the sub- 
jects which represented his deepest and most passionate 
interest — ^how mankind acts politically. 

m. METHODS AS A TEACHER — ^HOLD UPON STUDENTS 

Wilson’s method as a teacher was to read slowly from 
a memorandum four or five general statements so that 
they could be taken down easily by the students. After 
that he would develop, embroider, and elaborate the 
subject at length in a lecture full of wit, vivid bits of de- 
scription, graphic characterization, to the fascination 
of his hearers. He would often comment with spice and 
penetration on current politics and political leaders, with 
the clear understanding which was never violated, that 
he was not to be reported in the press. His lecture room. 
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one of the largest m the university, accommodated more 
than four hundred students, and in some of his courses 
in dieJater years of his professorship every seat was taken 
A large correspondence by the author with former Pnnee- 
ton students who sat under Wilson reveals an almost un 
varying testimony to his power 
“One of the most inspiring teachers a student ever had 
— a tremendous influence,’’’ 

Some of them wrote of their mdehble memories of cer- 
tain lectures or parts of lectures 
“I still recall the vividness with which he described 
the scene m Greyfnars churchyard, when on a gnm, for- 
bidding Sunday mommg m February, 1638, under the 
shadow of Edinbutgh Castle, the stern and determined 
ntizens of Scotland signed their names to the Covenant 
on a flat tombstone just outside the door Years afterward, 
with hts description of this event soil m mmd, I took m) 
daughter to Greyfnare churchiard, just to let her see 
where the event occurred To Wilson it ivas one of the out- 
standmg events m the long struggle for liberty It was 
here that freedom of conscience took its root, and my 
notes show something of the earnestness with which he 
described the General Assembly that met in Noiembtr, 
1638, m Glasgow, under the leadership of the Rci'trtnd 
Alexander Henderson, with Johnston of Wamstoun as 
clerk 

"Mr Wilson was always at his best m his description of 
events like this His enthusiasm was contagious, and we 
who had the pnvil^ of listening to his lectures came 
away feeling that we had been in the presence of some 
Elisha upon whom the mantel of the old prophets of 
liberty had fallen ’ ’ 

He had the power of making an impnnt upon the mmds 


B. PwiSd to At amhor 

f/W 
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of students, certain students, that was to influence their 
whole lives, and bind them to him as the Scholar, in the 
old sense, was bound to die Master. Roland Morris, of the 
class of 1896, relates that he first met Wilson when he was 
a student at Lawrenceville School in 1890. He was then 
only sixteen years old, and he walked to Princeton to 
invite die young Professor Wilson to talk to the Calliopean 
Society. He remembers the profound impression the in- 
terview made upon him, and still moie the talk on Burke 
which Wilson gave in response to the invitation. A year 
later, Wilson came to Lawrenceville again to speak at the 
Sunday vesper service. Morris said he could forget neither 
the topic nor die substance of that address. His text 
was: 

“Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision. . . 

His theme was the value of vision in life and the neces- 
sity that every man should shape his career upon that 
vision. 

Morris said that he had planned to go to Yale, but that 
these contacts with Wilson irresistibly drew him to Prince- 
ton. While he was there, he took all of Wilson^s courses 
that it was possible to take, and got more out of them than 
anything else at the university. 

In later years, Morris, hke so many other Princeton 
men who had become devoted to Wilson, was his strong 
political supporter; and Wilson later appointed him 
Ambassador to Japan. 

Another of his students speaks of him as an “absolutely 
inspired’* teacher;^ another says: 

“These lectures lasted an hour, were delivered from a 
rostrum, and they were brilliant political addresses. I 
heard Mr. Wilson make a number of speeches after he 
entered political life, but many of his lectures at Princeton 

^The Hon Breckinndge Long 
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jrere eqnaUy interestmg The students mndd frequendr 
burst into spontaneous applause and cheer his remarks ’ ‘ 
Md one of his fellow professors said of his teachmg 
"Young men were seized wth a thnl] of expectancy 
when he entered to a lecture.”* 

Such was the impression that Wilson made that, when 
he came years later upon the national stage, former stu- 
dents of his who had become convmced that “ WIson was 
both relatively and absolutely great”* were among his 
stoutest supporters 

'Wilson was more of a lecturer than a teacher, and there 
IS weight m the remark of one of his former students that 
he often gave too much, demanded too httle. He was not 
too amaous to "find out afterwards how many of his facts 
had penetrated ” He was not indeed interested in facts 
at all, as facta — but in what the facts meant m terms of 
hfe and action Always while he was trying to make his 
students visuahze the oiganic life of society, the signifi. 
cance of political institutions, he was on fire with the 
purpose of inspiring them to apply his teachings to the 
problems immediatSy before the country — as he himself 
was doing He was always challenging their latent ideal- 
ism He was always, like his forbears, a preacher as well 
as a teacher And it was a preaching shot through with 
courage, hope, faith, and with knowledge and practical 
ideals 

Wilson was himself fascinated with the work at Pnnee 
ton He wrote to his fnend Dabney 
"My work here is proving -very stimulating indeed u 
IS like lecturing constantly to cultiimted audiences, for 
my electives number about iGomen each, and it stimulates 
me immensely to have to interest so many minds m the 


‘PfTtoo Ccchrw to the •utbor 

iDf Jolia IL HaUr In ui •ilroj tU Aewrtrt Sje-rtf 

•Profftwr IlinSaCttf fa fftroifT ll i;1*. 
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more abstruse topics of jurisprudence. Political Economy, 
which at present I have charge of, I shall presently get 
rid of, for we are to have a special chair of Economics. 
Then I shall be lecturing wholly witliin die special field 
of m)’^ choice, and shall expect to grow into some sort of 
power and success, especially if my dearest scheme, the 
establishment of a law school here on die Scottish and 
European plan of historical and philosophical, as well as 
technical, treatment, should become a realized plan. 
And everything is ready for its realization, except the 
money 

He was thus, from the very beginning, to take a powerful 
hold upon the student body. Year after year he was to 
be voted the most popular of professors in spite of the 
fact that he seemed to have certain characteristics that 
ordinarily militate against popular leadership. Something 
about him — a dignity, a distinction, a power — ^held him, 
in spite of his courtesy, always somewhat aloof. He had 
an extremely fastidious mind, a high level of exactitude in 
thought and expression difficult to adjust to the careless 
vernacular of the student body. 

“It was a real grief to him to see a verbal arrow sent 
‘slackly to the mark*; and when inexactness or slovenli- 
ness of expression was united to a tenuous or mistaken 
apprehension of fact, he was sometimes almost revolted. 
I have heard him declare: T positively am not able to read 
and correct more than ten or twelve papers a day.’ As 
there were often more than two hundred pupils in a single 
one of his classes, it may be imagined that the torture was 
sometimes prolonged.”^ 

For the same reason, he dreaded to listen to intercollegi- 
ate debates. It was not that he was not thoroughly in- 
terested in debating. He was always ready to assist in 

^July I, 1891 

^Professor Winthrop M Daniels to the author. 
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coaching the Princeton team, but his intense interest made 
him impatient of the mepntude in statement or rejomder 
of those whom he had assisted in training He was embar- 
rassed for them 

“I have seen him pacmg back and forth through the 
ambulatory of the Commencement hall when a debate w as 
in progress, unable to keep away, and still less able to sus- 
tam the verbal affront which the crudeness and imnatur- 
ity of his prot^fe were almost certam to inflict”’ 

In spite of all these thmgs, however, he was popular He 
was one of that rare type of men who could be popular 
without stoopmg to be famihar 

From the very beginning of his service as a Princeton 
professor he was class officer for the seniors and later a 
member of the committee on disaplme. Man) a student 
remembers going to his home for a talk, and the courtesj 
and humour of his reception He had an extremely strong 
sense of the law, of disciplme, of duty It was inherent in 
his Scotch blood, impliat in his Presbyterian training — 
but he was just. 

In other and apparently quite contradictory ways he 
took a swift hold upon student life. His fame as a football 
enthusiast at Wesleyran had naturally preceded him, and 
he was immediately in demand to help with the Princeton 
team 

“Those were dark days for football at Pnneeton, gridu 
abon had left only three members of the championship 
eleven of 1889 One of these was the captain, Edgar Allan 
Poe. But if players were scarce, coaches were scarcer It 
was, therefore, a paraculnrly welcome sight, one afternoon 
m October, to sec Woodrow Wilson come striding out upon 
the field, take his place behind the cle\ cn with Captain 
Poe, and proceed to whip the team up and down the 
sward, a function which Nioodrow Wilson continued daily 

•rnifc^iw Winthrtijt Dimcli n» xU »« 
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to discharge tlirough tlie long grind of ten weeks that 
desperate Fall.”^ 

Wliile his active pai ticipatlon was brief — ^liis interests 
did not really lie in tliat direction — ^he was all his life 
extremely fond of football, and to an even greater degree 
of baseball. He served as a member of tlie faculty commit- 
tee on outdoor sports. __ 

“Cousin Woodrow was very keen about games. I shall 
never forget my amazement when, at a Yale-Princeton 
baseball game he — ^usually so controlled — sprang to his 
feet, waved his umbrella, and yelled like a madman ! 

“‘I beg your pardon. Cousin Mary; that was a Prince- 
ton play.--^ 

We have a picture of him at another time, standing 
throughout a Princeton-Harvard game on top of a fence- 
post, not being able to get a seat: and he refers repeatedly 
in his letters to the triumphs and defeats of Princeton. 
There was something in the stern struggle of strong men 
that set his blood to going. ~ 

IV. PREMONITIONS OF THE STRUGGLE TO COME — RELATION- 
SHIPS WITH THE FACULTY 

Wilson soon began also to make himself strongly felt 
in the faculty. Before he had been at Princeton two years, 
there were premonitory rumblings of the division that was 
to come. It was inevitable that this should be so. Wilson 
was a natural bom leader — it was his genius — and a leader 
must lead. He had positive and deep-seated convictions, 
and was always powerfully and steadily on his way toward 
some goal that he considered desirable. Most men in com- 
fortable places, whether in college or in political offices, 
hate change. They want to be left alone, the older men 
especially. But when Wilson felt that conditions were 

Tarke H. Davis, in the Princeton Alumm Weekly^ November 4, 1925. 

sMary W. Hoyt to the author. 
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wrong, he could not rest until he had tned to change them 
Many tunes m his life he quoted, as "no bad motto ” 
a Ime from Burke < ’ 

“Public duty demands and reqmres, that what is right 
should not only be made known but made prevalent, that 
what IS evil should not only be detected, but defeated." 

Wilson soon began to appear in faculty discussions as 
the leader of the younger set. 

“It was admitted without question then m Pnneeton 
that Wilson was the most bnlhant man among* the 
younger faculty He led us inevitably by his wit, his m- 
cisive questioning mmd, fus courage, and his prcemmence 
m faculty debates < 

The differences were at first not senous, and jet, in 
retrospect, they seem somehow to ha ve gone to the root of 
the matter f 

One of the things that early concerned Wilson was the 
slack method m exaimnations and the fact that thej were 
often disgraced by cribbing In those earlj daj*s, students 
used to visit the Wilson home much more frequently and 
informally than m later and busier times Espeaallj was 
this true of men from the South It ivas Mrs Wilson who 
was first aroused to the conditions that existed It was 
amazing and disgraceful to her that learning should not 
be honest. WTien instructors patrolled the examination 
rooms looking for cheaters, students of course outwitted 
them She found manj of the best students sharing her 
views, and Wilson hunself soon took up the light He 
argued that the students should be treated as men and 
held sternly to the responsibihtics of men— not watched 
like children 

“He led us in the fight for the honour system 
I recall thnt in one facultj meeting this topic was bang 
debated, and one of his opponents made a sneering refer 
•Proirw* BSii Pmr » 
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ence to the phrase *on tlie lionour of a gentleman’ in the 
pledge, comparing it witli that false standard of ‘honour’ 
which in older days in England would not stoop to cheat at 
cards but nevertlieless sanctioned the seduction of women. 
Nevertheless, Wilson carried his point against the opposi- 
tion of President Patton, and it was a distinct triumph 
for tlie young faculty members who had begun to win an 
occasional majority vote in tlie faculty meetings for the 
first time ini 893-94.”^ 

Here the issue between the old and the new was one of 
administration; there were also to be disagreements re- 
garding educational policy, and Wilson was soon to find 
himself again in opposition to President Patton. It began 
with a discussion over a course in sociology which Wilson 
had arranged for his new assistant, Winthrop M. Daniels, 
to teach. To his astonishment, he found Patton stoutly in 
opposition to any such course. Patton was primarily 
a metaphysician and theologian, and a reading of Herbert 
Spencer had filled him with alarm lest the purely genetic 
portrayal of the development of the Church, the State, 
and the family, might destroy in the indiscriminating 
student his reverence for divine authority. "‘He was 
taking no chances with an evolutionary philosophy which 
he distrusted as essentially materialistic and anti-Chris- 
tian.”^ 

Wilson, of course, like his famous uncle, was a thorough- 
going evolutionist — just as Dr. McCosh had been — and he 
thought the situation “extraordinary and ridiculous.” 

“However, in this instance there was no moving Dr. 
Patton — I remember Mr. Wilson remarked once that 
Patton had ‘paralysis of the will’ — but whatever the 
diagnosis of the case, a compromise was effected by which, 
instead of lecturing on the dangerous theme of sociology, 

Trofessor Bliss Perry to the author 

^Professor Winthrop M Daniels to the author 
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I was to be allowed to discourse of pubbc finance. Error m 
this field was but vernal, in the other, apparentlv mortal 

Like many an ardent ^ung leader, on fire with his ideals 
and absolutdy sure of his convictions, Wilson was perhaps 
inclined to go too fast, to dnve too hard His intensity 
of temperament, so much and so useful a characteristic 
of his whole life, was sometiines a limitation and led him 
mto mistakes 

“He was a keen and ruthless critic, impatient of dull 
ness I used to think then that his only real fault of 
character was his impatience with the slower processes of 
other men’s mmds, and particularly with some of the 
older members of the faculty whom I thought he treated 
with scant courtesy in debate. To him, of course, these 
men were reacaonanes, standing m the way of the new 
Pnneeton which the younger men were trying to build up ”> 

Many stones are told of ^^'ilson’s way of meeting the 
calm assumpuons of authonty, of finality, of the older 
type of clergyman professor then so numerous m colleges 
of the type of Pnneeton One of them had essayed, before 
Wilson came, as a mmor aebnty, to teach pobucal 
economy 

“On learning that Mr Wilson was expected to give 
mstrucaon in diat subject, the old gentleman remarked 
with heavy emphasis — ^“ror me, sir, there is but one 
pohacal economist— Henry C Carey ’To which the adroit 
but courteous reply was ’Indeed, I had supposed there 
were others ’ 

On another oecasion when WIson read a paper on 
“Sovereignty ’ to a group of Pnneeton intellectuals, old 
Dr McCosh was present. At the conclusion of the address 
the old Doctor grunted 

tProfesw mihrpp M. tuihor 

*lWc»*ef BTrt* PcT^ to iV ntVr 
iPrc/oicr Urtlltfo;' M Diaxl* to iJx nAor 
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“Umph! I have always held that sovereignty rests with 
God/’- 

“So it does, Dr. McCosh,’* responded Wilson, **but I 
did not go quite so far back in my discussion.’' 

V. GROWING PRESTIGE AT PRINCETON 

Wilson sought vigorous younger men as associates in 
liis work, and these almost without exception became and 
remained his devoted followers. Men in his own depart- 
ment were unshakably loyal to him; he was unshakably 
loyal to them. His correspondence \vith Daniels and Finley 
and later with Garfield — and the tributes paid by them 
afterward to his memory — ^give evidence of the fine quality 
of these relationships. 

'*1, it seems, am to remain ‘Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy* and so be head of the Department 
of wliich you will be the other member: in short, I am to 
be, for the trial heat, your ‘chief.’ I am suie that I need 
not assure you tliat this arrangement will not involve 
any real curtailment of your liberty in your work. It wiU 
be pleasant to be thus consulting colleagues.”^ 

He was always a man difficult to attack. He could not 
be laughed at. And he had an utterly devastating gift of 
repartee when he chose to employ it. He was somewhat 
vulnerable in the earlier years in the matter of a kind of 
preciosity of speech, the occasional use of uncommon or 
literary words in his conversation or writing; and he had 
a dignity of manner which was sometimes irritating. 

“I remember that one of his envious Princeton col- 
leagues used to affect to bemoan what he called ‘Tommy 
Wilson’s jag of dignity’ — a fling which was but the ir- 
reverent tribute paid to an old-world habit of utterance 
and demeanour to which the critic was an alien.^^ 


^Woodrow Wilson to Professor Winthrop M Darnels, May 24, 1892. 
sProfessor Winthrop M. Daniels to the author. 
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If he had been a solemn man, he might have been lost 
But he was not. He had that intellectual nimbleness and 
grace which is the courtesy of the mmd. It partook more 
of wit than of humour It turned upon verbal feliat), 
smacked more of the study than Lincobi’s humour, which 
was always of the soil Wilson loved stones and witty 
verses, he had rare gifts of mimicry, and he used these 
gifts with skiiL He was always picking up amusing ina 
dents and retaibng them afterward with dehght. The 
ardent comment of one of his auditors after a lecture led 
him to ask 

"What part did you particularly bke?” 

"Well,” said the adulator, "when )ou spoke of the 
‘heyday of reform,’ I bked that. I’ve worked on a farm 
myself and I know what haying u like.’’’ 

His sense of humour, his fnend Darnels thinks, was his 
salvation it relaxed what might have been an unbearable 
tension of earnestness. 

There were other elements m his growing prestige at 
Prmceton He was not only sccunng a powcriul hold upon 
students and faculty, but he was adding lustre to the 
college by his widcnmg reputation outside. His industry 
was prodigious He was writing constantly for the foremost 
journals, every few y ears saw a new book published, books 
that made an impression, he was more and more called 
upon to lecture outside of Princeton He earned fonvard 
his work at Johns Hopkins— twenty-fise Icctuw aery 
spring, in 1891, he begm lecturing also at the Kew lork 
Law School, m he made a notable address at the 
World’s Pair in Chicago, and m 1894, he was beginning to 
be in demand ns a speaker at Princeton alumni nssocis 

Hons . . n- I- 

Naturally, all of these successes sumulated olTcrs from 
other colleges and urns crsitics — the surest of all influences 

ipi-yfa ^ tL DtartU W» ti* 
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in buttressing his position at home. It is doubtful if any 
American college professor ever had more of such glittering 
chances. Within a few years he was offered the presidency 
of no fewer than seven great universities, to say nothing 
of opportunities in tlie faculties of several others. Among 
these institutions were die University of Illinois, the 
University of Virginia, the University of Alabama, Wash- 
ington and Lee IJniversity, the University of Nebraska, 
the University of Minnesota — ^and finally, Princeton. His 
own letters regarding die offer from Illinois are interesting 
and interpretative: 

“April 27, 1892. . . . The Illinois University matter, 
about which I promised to tell you, is quite amusing. The 
two Trustees waylaid me at my class-room door, told me 
immediately that they had come to look me over for their 
vacant presidency, and — proceeded to do sol I was not 
embarrassed simply because I did notca 7 ‘e what impression 
I made. They were in the East, it turned out, to look at 
several men to whom their attention had been directed! 
They did not make me any proposition; but, since they 
can offer as much as §6,000, I consented to wait to hear 
from them, and to 'consider’ the matter! They were very 
intelligent men indeed, and made a most favourable im- 
pression upon me. Isn’t the situation amusing? Would you 
like to move to Urbana, 111 . ?”^ 

Mrs. Wilson was strongly inclined to have him accept 
the place, but the more he considered it, the more he 
doubted the wisdom of it, especially when he found out 
how dependent the university was upon the legislature: 
how much of a “pohtical function” the presidency was: 

“I don’t think that the evidence of such men as Presi- 
dent White^ and Mr. Gilman® would be at all conclusive 

*To Ellen Axson Wilson 

^Andrew D White, president of Cornell University. 

*Daniel Coit Gilman, president of Johns Hopkins University. 



as tornyopportuniaesforongmalworkatllbnDjj, because 
Cornell and the Johns Hopkins have both had assured 
(or at any rate cakulaNe) incomes The same is true of 
Brown, where Andrews is I /lave heard President Angell, 
of Michigan, speak very fully of the life of a President who 
has to extract grants from a Legislature and manage a 
pohacal board of Trustees, and Stock told me the other 
day in New York that Canfield (formerly a writer and pro- 
fessor m my own hnes in the University of Kansas with 
three tunes the number of hours of class work that I have 
here), now president of the University of Nebraska (which 
IS much further advanced m development than the llhnois 
institution, though originally of much the same sort) had 
said to him that he had once had great plans for original 
and hterary work, but that since he had taken chaige of 
the Nebraska University ns president he had given up all 
idea of ever returmng to books agam In short, I am 
convinced that what we are considering is, not the genera) 
question of a college presidency, but the special question of 
Ihts college presidency That the University of Illinois has 
(potenradly) a great future before it I am quite ready to 
btJieve. I even think that I could secure tjiat future for 
It, by devotmg all my energies (indudmg those of the latent 
pohaaan within me) to the task, m mans wap a ver) in 
voting one But to do this would be to forego during the 
best years of my life my hterary plans I am — after 

abundant reflection, ns jxiu maj suppose, — deep!) con 
vinced upon these points And I know that jou will 
r^ard these considerations as conclusive"' 

VT CMTlCAt. V EARS 

The jears from J896 to Jyoi, when he was elected 
president of Pnnccton Umversit), were among the nwt 
entical of Wlsons enure life The) seem to have been 
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even more critical inwardly than tlie years of the Pxinceton 
controversy of 1909 and 1910. He was forty years old in 
1896. While he appeared brilliantly successful to outward 
view, while his influence both at Princeton and throughout 
the academic world was widening and deepening, he was 
secretly beginning to doubt the value of what he was 
doing. Secondary successes’ His old political aspirations, 
his thwarted powers of leadership, harried him with 
unrest. 

“I am so tired of a merely talking profession!*' he cries 
out to his intimate friend, Stockton Axson, “I want to do 
something!” 

At times he feels himself held in, all but suffocated in the 
close air of Princeton while the great world of America is 
seething with the political problems and dangers of a new 
time. 

“I seem myself to have become in so many ways an- 
other fellow, — ^more confident, steady, serene . . . enjoying 
in a certain degree a sense of power, — as if I had gotten 
some way upon the road I used so to burn to travel, — and 
yet fairly restless and impatient with ambition, as of 
old 

He burned still to travel the great main road of affairs — 
and there seemed no way to do it. 

should think you would like to go to the United 
States Senate,” Stockt<j^ Axson remembers saying to him. 

“Indeed I would, but that is impossible. In this coun- 
try men do not go from the academic world into politics.” 

It was a time when serious men were concerned for the 
integrity of American institutions. Vast new economic 
and industrial problems were crowding upon the attention 
of the nation. A spectacular uprising in the West had 
followed the panic of 1893. There had been strikes and 
riots in Chicago; Coxey's weird “army”- had marched 

^Letter to Ellen Axson Wilson, January 24, 1895 
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eastward across the mountains, a vivid sjmbol of unrest, 
to present Its "petiaon in boots” at the Capitol m Washing- 
ton A new secaonahsm, the West and the South against 
the East, was developing Wild new proposals reg^ing 
the naaonal currency, and other easy cure-alls, were being 
advanced as remedies for the too-evident economic mal- 
adjustments Cleveland had come in again as President 
In 1893, nnd Wilson had followed his ngorous and in- 
dependent, yet conservative, course with strong approval ‘ 
The disturbances had set him to thinking more deeply 
than ever upon Amencan pnnaples and Amencan poli- 
tics He had already made the startling discovery that 
there was a West, and that Amencan history had been 
dominated laigely by the pioneer movement, the spint of 
the frontier 

‘"And the fact that we kept always, for close upon three 
hundred years, a like element m our life, a frontier people 
always m our van, is, so far, the centnl and determining 
fact of our naoonal history The ‘Uest’ is the great 
word of our history The T^'estemer’ has been the type 
and master of our Amencan life.”* 

He had also made another highly important disctnery 
— that economic maladjustment was a profoundcr factor 
in political arrangements than he had prcnously imagined 
He felt great changes, new forces m political life, which 
must be met by the spint of our institutions rather than 
by depending upon ancient machinery He began to fed 
the nation as a whole, to be aware of the need of a new 
understanding 

"The westward march has stopped, upon the final slopes 
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of the Pacific; and now the plot tliickens. . . . With the 
change, the pause, the settlement, our people draw into 
closer groups, stand face to face, to know each other and 
be known: and the time has come for the East to learn 
in her turn; to broaden her imderstandingof political and 
economic conditions to the scale of a hemisphere. . . 

Wilson watched keenly also tlie appearance upon the 
national stage of a new leadei — the “boy orator of the 
Platte” — ^no other than William Jennings 'Bryan. He 
looked out at him from an immense distance both physi- 
cally and intellectually — ^he looked critically, witli sharp 
disfavour. He was against him, against what he stood for. 

“We might have had Mr. Bryan for President,” he 
could say in July, 1897, “because of the impression which 
may be made upon an excited assembly by a good voice 
and a few ringing sentences flung forth just after a cold 
man who gave unpalatable counsel has sat down. The 
country knew absolutely nothing about Mr. Bryan before 
his nomination, and it would not have known anything 
about him afterward had he not chosen to make speeches.”^ 

On the other hand, McKinley, elected in 1896, repre- 
sented most of the ideas he abhorred, especially the pro- 
tective tariff. He considered that McKinley was merely 
the figurehead for powerful forces operating behind him. 

“Nobody supposes, I take it, that Mr. McKinley was 
ever the real leader of the Republican party. He did not 
even play a really constructive part in the framing of the 
celebrated tariff law which we call by his name; but the 
country thought that he did and rejected what they 
deemed his handiwork in the most emphatic manner, by 
name and title. Whatever personal admiration Mr. 

^“The Course of American History,” an address delivered at the semi-centenmal 
anniversary of the New Jersey Histoncal Society, Newark, May i6, 1895 Pubhshed 
in Merf Literature, pp 246-047 

5 “The Making of the Nation,” an article in the Atlantic Monthly. The Public Papers 
qf Woodrow Wilson, VoL I, pp 331-332 
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McKinley may have eaated by reason of the smcenty, 
simphaty, and directness of his character, he was dearly 
dwarfed m all matters of party choice by Mr Reed and 
Mr Lodge, and the real leaders of the Repubhcan mnlg 
All of these things contributed to his unrest, the sense 
of his own fiitihty There was no constructive thinking, no 
real leadership, when the country was desperately m need 
of It. He himself could not take part except with talL 
He had beeti powerfully moved all his hfe with the desire 
to serve and influence the nation politically, only to find 
himself, when the need was greatest, with no audience, no 
power He was only a “hterary pobtician ” In a bnlliant 
article on Walter Bagehot, with that very title, which he 
wrote in 1895, we find him cxpressmg his own bitterness 
"Practical pohticians arc wont to regard closeted writers 
upon poUtics with a certam condescension, dashed with 
shght traces of uneasy concern 'Literary men can sa) 
strong things of thar age,’ observes Mr Bagehot, 'for 
no one expects that they will go out and act on them 
They are a kind of tickewf-leave lunatics, from whom no 
harm is for the moment expected, who seem quiet, but 
on whose vaganes a practical public must haie its cjn.’ 

He can lash out ficrcel) at the judgment of the polinaan 
— and yet admit that there is some truth m it 

“The genuine practical pohocian, such as (civn our 
enemies being the witnesses) we must be acknowledged 
to produce in great numbers and perfection m this coun 
try, resenes his aadcst contempt for the literarj man 
who assumes to utter judgments touching public affairs 
and political institutions. DTiat docs a fellow who 
lives inside a hbnuy know about politics, an} how? )oo 
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have to admit, if you are candid, diat most fellows who 
live in libraries know little enough. . . . The ordinary 
literary man, even tliough he be an eminent historian, is 
ill enough fitted to be a mentor in affairs of government. 
For, it must be admitted, tilings are for tlie most part 
very simple in books, and in practical life very complex.”^ 

There is something like appeal in his advice that “ the 
practical politician should discriminate.” There may be 
literary men who can really help him ! 

**Let him find a man with an imagination which, tliough 
it stands aloof, is yet quick to conceive die very things in 
the thick of which the politician struggles. To that man 
he should resort for instruction.”^ 

It is clear that he felt that he was such a man. He had 
imagination, he had the kind of sight that was also insight, 
he could lead — ^but there was no opportunity for him. He 
was only a “literary politician,” a “ ticket-of-leave luna- 
tic.” 

If these outside problems of political unrest were not 
enough, Wilson was also disturbed by the lethargy, the 
want of vision, in the litde world of the university in 
which he lived. Here also he could see and lead — and 
there was no chance. He might try as he would to set his 
students on fire: the inertia and stolidity of the college 
tended to nullify all he did. The “ dead hand of the old 
He could find no strong unity of purpose, no conception 
of what a modern university should be and do. Drift, 
drift! 

AWlson’s power as a thinker is nowhere better exempli- 
fied than in his attack upon educational problems. Many 
men of that quarter century had been thinking deeply 
upon the same subject. Two of them, Eliot of Harvard 
and Wilson of Princeton, came to absolute clarity in their 


iMfTf Literature^ pp. 73-74. 
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views and, while widely different m their approach and 
their conclusions, both were to emei^ as educanonai 
leaders, and both were able to reconstruct important in- 
stitutions It IS mterestmg that these two men, so differ- 
ent m many ways, were friends during all of the great 
years of their hves they had a profound respect for each 
other 

Wilson was a slow thinker — slow m makuig up his mind 
— but once made up, it became as hard ns adamant He 
gave years of thou^t to educational problems before he 
expressed himself pubhcly His first mrmal address was 
not dehvered until 1893, after he had been three years at 
Princeton and eight as a college professor, after he had 
had actual expenence as a teacher m three colleges and as 
a lecturer m two others. His subject was, "Should an 
Antecedent Liberal Education Be Required of Students 
in Law, Mediane and Theologj ?”* In the next year he 
developed much the same ideas m an important address 
before the American Bar Assoaation’ and wrote an article 
for the Forum, then edited by his fnend Walter H Page, 
on “University Training and Citizenship." 

These were remarkable productions, widely com 
mented upon and copied They established Wilson as on 
educational thmker and gaie him such a prestige in the 
educational world that he was the first choice — it seemed I 
^whenever there was anywhere a vacant university 


presidency 

Several of the pohcies which he endeavoured to carry 
out years later ns president of Princeton are clearly set 
forth in these early papers He secs, first, that education 
15 not a matter of the mere selfish improicment of indi 


ndual men, but a service to the nation 
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“It is die object of learning, not only to satisfy the curi- 
osity and perfect the spirits of individual men, but also 
to advance civilization. . . 

He sees that, owing to die new sciendlic and other 
courses that have found a place in the university curric- 
ulum, there is no longer any unity of thought. 

“Certainly we have come to the parting of the ways, 
and diere is nothing for us but to choose a direction. The 
graduates of our universities no longer go fordi with a 
common tiaining which will enable diem to hold together 
in a community of thought.*’^ 

And without unity of thought and purpose, how can 
the college serve die nation? There is no syn diesis in uni- 
versity plans, and there must be a reorganization to secure 
it. We can see here the roots of the policies later to fruc- 
tify in his plans for social unity, as expressed in the “quad” 
idea, and for educational unity as in his demand that the 
graduate work of the university be securely knit into the 
general organization. We discover also his plans for a pre- 
ceptorial system clearly set forth. 

“A considerable number of young tutors, serving their 
novitiate for full university appointments, might easily 
enough effect an organization of the men that would se- 
cure the reading.”^ 

In short, in 1893 and 1894, nearly a decade before he 
began the effort as president to reorganize Princeton Uni- 
versity, we find him clear not only upon general principles 
but upon some of the specific items of his programme. 

When Wilson applied these well-considered principles, 
his vision of the “ideal university,” to Princeton Univer- 
sity as it was then constituted, he could see the glaring 


^“University Training and Citizenship” The Foruniy September, 1894. Tht Pubhc 
Papers of Woodrow Wilson, Vol I, p. 048. 

^Ibid , p 250 
*^Ibid , p 258 
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ineffiaency, the want of both constructive unagmaaon 
and of progressive leadership It made him desperately dis- 
contented and impatient. In this respect, as in political 
affairs, he felt himself a "mere talker” with httle or no 
power to bring about the reforms he considered necessary 
While he led the younger group m the faculty and there 
had been some progress, the difficulties at Princeton 
seemed insurmountable. President Patton was one of the 
influences that stood always in the way Wilson’s letters 
contam many discouraged references to Patton "Dr P 
cannot be depended on for anything at all ” After a 
struggle to get in a new man of force h^e wntes, “\Vhat a 
virtuous feeling it will give us to actually add a man to 
this emasculate Facultyl 
Coupled with all of these anxieties — both inside and 
outside the umversity — ^Wilson was overworking out- 
rageously His very disappointment and anxiety regard 
mg his pohacal and educational interests drove him the 
harder to his literary work, hw iectunng He could at least 
succeed there! He was of the kind, the Scotch Presbyter- 
ian kind, with whom, as he himself once said, "difficulty 
bred effort.”* 

We find him during the years 1855 and 1856 wnting 
with a kind of feioaty of purpose, not only to produce the 
cssaysand political articles he lov cd to do, but to add 10 his 
income and pay for the new home he was building W c find 
him toiling over his Giwgr irajfttngton and breaking under 
the strain of it. In the fall of 1895 he was posiuv eh ill 

"My^ illness went deeper than 1 supposed and has held 
me m its gnp until now 1 am sull weak, but expect to get 
to work on the second paper again almost immediately ‘ 

•Lwtrf to EBrt Atapn 
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“I am having very ill luck. I have been on my back 
again vdth a sharp attack of indigestion, which has de- 
layed the map and everything else.”^ 

One of his friends,- going to call on him at Baltimore in 
January, 1896 (he was lecturing there), found him work- 
ing at his typewriter in a room heated only with a gas 
stove. He looked ill, and his friend chided him for lack of 
care for himself, and was told that he could not stop, that 
he “had to pay for his house at Princeton.” 

In March he refers, in a letter to Howard Pyle, to 
“hurry and bad health.” One is reminded of Walt Whit- 
man’s observation regarding Thomas Carlyle: 

“One may include among the lessons of his life . . . 
how behind the tally of genius and morals stands the 
stomach, and gives a sort of casting vote.”^ 

Before the close of the college year in 1896 he was unable 
to work at all. He could not use his right hand. It was 
called “writer’s cramp”; in reality, it was a severe case 
of neuritis. The doctors told him he must stop writing and 
take a long rest. 

On May 30, 1896, he sailed for Europe. An account of 
this interesting trip, his first abroad, will be given else- 
where. He began immediately, since he could not use his 
right arm or hand, to practise with his left, and we find 
scores of necessary or intimate letters painfully and yet 
beautifully written with his left hand. Here, as always in 
later times, he faced his own difficulties and limitations, 
his physical weaknesses, with a kind of indomitable pa- 
tience. His mind^ always rose above them, he allowed no 
failure to daunt him. Some of his friends, who never knew 
of this handicap — he was reticent always about such mat- 
ters — felt aggrieved because he seemed to neglect them. 

^Letter to H M Alden of Harper & Brothers, November 30, 1895. 

^Professor F M Warren 

^Complete Prose Works, p 161. 
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pleaded for sound and conservative government, and an 
education that shall draw much of its hfe from the best 
and oldest hterature. At its conclusion the cheering was 
general and Jong-con tmued."* 

Wi^on’s addr^ made a profound impression We have 
a vivid glimpse of it, paroaJ, as such things must be, in a 
letter written by Mrs Wilson a few days later 

We are just through with our great celebration, you 
know, the grandest thing of the sort, everyone saja, 
that America has ever seen It was the most bnlfiant, — 
dazzltttg — success from first to lasL And suck an ovation 
as Woodrow received! I never imagined anything like it 
And think of so dcLghang suck an audience, the most 
distinguished, everyone says, that has ever been assembled 
in Amenca, — famous men from all parts of Europe. 

As for the Princeton men some of them simpij fell on his 
neck and wept for joy They say that those who could not 
get at Woodrow were shaking each others hands and 
congratulating each other in a perfect frenzy of delight 
that Princeton had so covered herself with glory before 
the visitors And that of course is what makes it such a 
sweet tnumph, it was not a selfish success, it all redounded 
to the honour of Pnneeton before the assembled academic 
world. How I wish you could have heard it, of course jtm 
can read it later, but then he deluercd it so superbly 

The influence of the address extended far outside of the 
college. It was published in full in the Forum far Decern 
ber, 1896, and there were liberal extracts in many other 
reviews, wceUics, and newspapers, and much editorial 
comment 

Wilson developed more completel) the ideas he had so 
carefully thought out and expressed two years hefo-t 
The foundation pnnciple that education muit not I*" 

■ WowU at ihi rn-ur^ Sf*J«l J tjWi o." ^ I n- 
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merel)" to develop tlie individual, but to serve the state, 
IS expressed in tlie very title of the address, “Princeton 
in the Nation’s Ser\dce.” 

College instructors could “easily forget that they were 
training citizens as well as drilling pupils.” Princeton must 
be “a school of duty,” and duty must rest upon religion. 
“There is notlnng that gives such pith to public service 
as religion.” 

In order to perform this service, the university must 
know its own mind, must know where it is going — in 
short, must have unity and purpose. The college must not 
be overwhelmed by the crowding demands of the new 
scientific studies. There must be a careful balance between 
the humanities, the sciences, history, and political econ- 
omy. Wilson was later attacked as being hostile to science; 
here is what he actually said: 

“I have no indictment against what science has done: 
I have only a warning to utter against the atmosphere 
which has stolen from laboratories into lecture rooms and 
into the general air of the world at large. . . . Science has 
not changed the nature of society, has not made history 
a whit easier to understand, human nature a whit easier 
to reform. It has won for us a great liberty in the physical 
world, a liberty from superstitious fear and from disease, 
a freedom to use nature as a familiar servant; but it has 
not freed us from ourselves.”^ 

He then goes on to say specifically: 

“We have not given science too big a place in our edu- 
cation; but we have made a perilous mistake m giving it 
too great a preponderance in method in every other 
branch of study.”^ 

He makes a strong plea for the “intimate study of the 
ancient classics,” for “explicit instruction in history and 


"^The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson^ Vol I, pp 282-283. 
^Ibid j p 283. 
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pleaded for sound and conseirative government, and an 
education that shall draw much of its life from the best 
and oldest hterature- At its conclusion the cheering was 
general and long-contmued.”* 

Wilson’s address made a profound impression We have 
a vivid glimpse of it, partial, as such things must be, in a 
letter wntten by Mrs Wilson a few days later 

We are just through with our great celebration, jou 
know, the grandest thing of the sort, everyone sap, 
that Amenca has ever seen It was the most bnibant,— 
dazdsng — success from first to last. And such an ovation 
as Wooidrow received! I never imagined anything like it 
And think of so dehghting such an audience, the most 
distmguished, everyone sap, that has ever been assembled 
in Amenca, — famous men from all parts of Europe. 

As for the Pnnceton men some of them simply fell on his 
neck and wept for joy They say that those who could not 
get at Woodrow were shaking each others hands and 
congratulating each other m a perfect frenzy of delight 
that Pnnceton had so covered herself with glory belore 
the visitors And that of course is what makes it such a 
sweet tnumph, it was not a selfish success, it all redounded 
to the honour of Pnnceton before the assembled academic 
world. How I wish you could have heard it, of course you 
can read it later, but then he delivered it so superbly ’’ 

The influence of the address extended far outside of the 
college It was published m full in the Forum for Deccm 
her, 1856, and there were liberal extracts in man) other 
reviews, weeUics, and newspapers, and much cditonil 
comment 

Wilson developed more completelj the ideas he bad m 
carcfullj thought out and cxprtssrt two years litfow 
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Eierely to develop tlic individual, but to serve the state, 
is expressed in the very title of the addiess, “Princeton 
in the Nation’s Service.” 

College instructors could “easily forget that they were 
training citizens as well as drilling pupils.” Princeton must 
be “a school of duty,” and duty must rest upon religion. 
“There is iiotlimg that gives such pitli to public service 
as religion.” 

In order to perform this service, the university must 
know Its own mind, must know where it is going — ^in 
shoit, must have unity and puipose. The college must not 
be over\vheImed by the crowding demands of the new 
scientific studies. There must be a careful balance between 
the humanities, the sciences, history, and political econ- 
omy. Wilson was later attacked as being hostile to science; 
here is what he actually said: 

“I have no indictment against what science has done: 
I have only a warning to utter against the atmosphere 
which has stolen from laboratories into lecture rooms and 
into the general air of the world at large. . . . Science has 
not changed the nature of society, has not made history 
a whit easier to understand, human nature a whit easier 
to reform. It has won for us a great liberty m the physical 
world, a liberty from superstitious fear and from disease, 
a freedom to use nature as a familiar servant; but it has 
not freed us from ourselves. 

He then goes on to say specifically: 

“We have not given science too big a place in our edu- 
cation; but we have made a perilous mistake in giving it 
too great a preponderance in method in every other 
branch of study.”^ 

He makes a strong plea for the “intimate study of the 
ancient classics,” for “exphcit instruction in history and 

Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, Vol I, pp 282-283. 

^Ibid , p 283 
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injxihtics He IS not a tnie man of the world who knows 

only the present fashions of it." 

He closes his address with an eloquent description of his 
ideal of the university m modem hfe, and asks the ques- 
tion, "Who shall show us the way to tlus place?” 

There were those m the audience that day at Princeton 
who thought that he was mdeed the man to "show us the 
way to this place ” 

From this time onward, for the next six years, until 
he was elected president of Princeton, we find him think- 
ing, wnting, iecturmg, harder than ever, but with steadier 
disciphne. We find him working to recover the full control 
of his arm — "Spent the day m Philadelphia afternoon 
with the masseur, having mj arm massaged — taking 
up a system of exercises. Teaming not to work so long at a 
tune — in short, acquiring that self-mastery that was the 
keynote of his career 

In the larger world of affairs, he was beginning to "dis- 
cover Amenca,” as we shall see later, by making longer 
lecturing trips, he was becoming surer, and more ngorous, 
m expressing his news upon public affairs In an address 
dehvered in August, 1897, before the Wirgmia State Bar 
Association, significantly entitled "Leaderless Goirm 
ment," he sets forth vividly his views of some of the 
problems confrontmg the nation 

**Thc nation is made — its mode of action is determined, 
what we now want to know is \\'hat is it going to do with 
its life, its material resources and its spintual strength? 
How IS It to gain and keep a common purpose in the miJit 
of complex affairs, how is its goi’cmment to afford it 
wisdom m action? 

"How 15 the nation to get definite leadership an J form 
steads and effectisc parties? __ 

"These arc questions of economic pohej chiefly, 

*£inKt Own SI/ ISlSon • CUrT, *Il7 
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m politics ” “He is not a true man of the world who knows 
only the present fashions of it.” 

He closes his address with an eloquent description of his 
ideal of the university in modem hfe, and asks the ques- 
tion, “Who shall show us the way to tins place?” 

There were those m the audience that day at Princeton 
who thought that he was indeed the man to “show as the 
way to this place ” 

From this time onward, for the next six jears, until 
he was elected president of Prmceton, we find him think- 
ing, wnting, lectunng, harder than ever, but with steadier 
disaphne. We find him working to recover the fiill control 
of his arm — “Spent the day m Philadelphia afternoon 
with the masseur, having my arm massaged ’’ — taking 
up a system of exercises, learning not to work so long at a 
time — in short, acquinng that self-mastery that was the 
keynote of his career 

In the larger world of affairs, he was beginning to "dis- 
cover America,” as we shall see later, by making longer 
lectunng tnps, he was becoming surer, and more ngorous, 
in expressing his views upon pubhc affairs In an address 
dehvered m August, 1897, brfore the Virginia State Bar 
Assoaation, significantly^ entitled "Leaderlcss Govern 
ment,” he sets forth vividly his views of some of the 
problems confronting the nation 

“The nauon is made — its mode of acoon is determined, 
what we now want to know 1$ What is it going to do with 
Its life. Its matenal resources and its spintual strength? 
How IS It to gam and keep a common purpose in the miJjt 
of complex affairs, how is its gosemment to affonl it 
wisdom in action? 

"How IS the nation to gee definite Jeaderahip anJ mm 
stead) and cffectnc parties? _ 

“These arc questions of economic policy cnicfl), 
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how shall wc settle questions of economic policy orccpt 
upon grounds of interest? Who is to reconale our interests 
and extract what is national and liberal out of what is 
sectional and selfish?”* 

These were the questions that faced him and faced the 
country But he gives us a vivid glimpse of his own per- 
sonal sense of fnbhty 

"What would I have^ I feel the embarrassment of the 
question If I answer it, I make the unpleasant impression 
of posing as a statesman, and tempt those who wish to 
keep every man in his place to remind me that I am onl) 
a college professor, whom it would better become to stick 
to his legitimate business of describing things as the} are, 
leaving it to men of affairs to determine what they ought to 
be. I have been trymg to desenbe things as the) are, and 
that has brought me, whether I would or no, straight upon 
this question of the future. I must study affairs of the 
day as well as things dead and buned and all but forgot.”* 
It can be seen how keenly he felt his own rcsponsibilit), 
his own powers, indeed, if really asked, to answer — but he 
is “only a college professor ” 

He IS more and more called upon for semi public ora 
bons, and is beginning to make a real impression upon 
men who count We find a letter from Theodore Roose 
vclt, then Gosxmor of New lork 
"Just a line to sa) how delighted I was with jnur ad 
dress last nightl It was admirable in eserj wa) ■* 

But the mam currents m the nabon seemed all to be 
setung awa) from the things he most ardcntl) dejired 
McKinIe} had displaced Clci eland m 1E97. «hc Repabli 
cans were m full control of the countrj The Democratic 
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party was hopelessly disorganized, with a dominant lead- 
ership — the Bryan element — which Wilson considered 
hopeless. 

In tlie other great field of his interest — Princeton and 
education — the outlook appeared scarcely better. The 
rifts were indeed deepening. The younger and more pro- 
gressive group, led by Wilson, had become more powerful. 
Wilson’s speech at the Sesquicentennial — especially the 
reaction in the educational world — had made a profound 
impression. Other men were beginning to see how far the 
institution fell short of what it should be. But the leader- 
ship here, too, was hopeless ! Wilson speaks of the '^sinister 
influences at present dominant in the administration of 
the college.” 

If the chances within Princeton, however, seemed poor, 
there were ever-recurring and brilliant opportunities else- 
where. The trustees and other friends, however, could not 
tliink of letting him leave Princeton. He was the ‘*only 
stable prop of the college.” They were determined to keep 
such a commanding figure at Princeton until the situation 
somehow cleared up. But the university itself could not 
offer him directly an increase in income, since he was al- 
ready the highest paid member of the faculty, without 
creating a difficult situation. In this crisis, a group of friends 
agreed that they would contribute annually a certain 
amount to augment his income. 

“. . . for the period of five years beginning with the col- 
lege year 1898-9” Wilson agrees that “he will not sever 
his connection with Princeton University in order to ac- 
cept a call to any other institution of learning; and that 
he will not during that time give any such course of lec- 
tures at any other institution of learning as will interrupt 
or interfere with the regular duties of instruction at Prince- 
ton University.” 

The men who signed, several of them members of the de- 
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vDted class of Vg, were Cyrus H McCormiclv.C C Curler, 
Cleveland H Dodge, John L. Cadwalader, J S Morean, 
KolImH.Lynde,M Taylor Pjme, and Percy R Pyne. 

This arrangement gave Wilson, for the first tune m his 
hfc, a recite from the h^rd problem of making the Income 
of a professor cover the expenses of his family and giie 
him freedom for a httle travel He could now give up the 
lectureships at Hopkms and elsewhere, and take more tunc 
for his literary enterprises. 

But It did not cure the situation at Pnneeton This was 
growing worse mstead of better As one of his friends in 
the faculty wrote to him m the summer of 1899 while he 
was m Europe 

"We have had several informal gathenn^ of the Fac- 
ulty malcontents on West’s porch The excitement of the 
early days of the summer has subsided, and a sullen re- 
sentment seems to have taken its place in reference to the 
powers that be." 

By 1900, Wilson had grown so hopeless both of his use- 
fulness in re-creating Pnneeton and of his influence, either 
direct or indirect in public life, that he considered sen 
ously the idea of devoting himself vholl) to his literary 
work, and especially to the great book, Thr rhtloto[<hy cf 
Pohnet ("P o P ”) which he had so long been planning 
We find him writing to the Pnneeton trustees, in CX-tolicr, 
1900 

" It IS my earnest desire to spend a year abroad m 
tra\cl and study J feel the freer to ask this at this 
time because, now that I base an able colleague in the 
Department which 1 have hitherto fllleil alone, 1 shall not 
by my absence be Icanng a whole Department neglectol 
even for the time being fhe time is most opportune for 
me because I hope dunng the p csent winter to comn'orc a 
considerable piece of hmoncal wot’., up-m *bieh I hsie 
been long engaged, and so clear the way for fbc i-incv'iate 
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undertaking, upon my return, of tlie task for which I have 
all along been seeking to prepare myself, and for which my 
year of leave would be a final step of preparation.’- 

But before he could carry out his plan, he was elected, 
in June, 1902, to tlie presidency of Princeton University. 
A wholly new life was thencefortli to open to him. 

VII. INTIMATE LIFE AT PRINCETON 

During all of tlie years of Wilson’s professorship at 
Princeton, his home life, his social contacts and environ- 
ment, were near perfection. If they had not been, he never 
could have accomplished such prodigies of labour. But his 
home life saved him. It was not merely the physical com- 
fort tliat surrounded him, but far more the perfect under- 
standing and sympathy of Mrs. Wilson, and the warm 
friendships of many of his associates in the faculty. 

It was not easy to live on the income of a college pro- 
fessor: the letters bear ample evidence of the stern econ- 
omy they had to practise. Wilson needed constantly to 
accumulate more of the tools of his trade — ^books that the 
accessible libraries could not supply; and he felt it neces- 
sary for the family to get away from Princeton during the 
summer for a vacation, however short. Moreover, the 
Wilsons, just as at Bryn Mawr and Wesleyan, always 
had one or more of their nephews and nieces from the 
South living with them and going to school or college. 
They were unremitting in their devotion; and one finds 
to-day a number of men and women who attribute all 
they are to the opportunities that Woodrow Wilson and 
his wife gave them during the years at Princeton. Dr. 
Wilson, often a guest, came finally to make his home 
with them — to his son’s dehght — and spent the remaining 
years of his life. 

Mrs. Wilson was an excellent manager. It was she who 
truly kept the house, took entire charge of the entertain- 
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undertaking, upon my return, of die task for which I have 
all along been seeking to prepare myself, and for which my 
year of leave would be a final step of preparation.” 

But before lie could cany out iiis plan, he was elected, 
in June, 1902, to the presidency of Princeton University. 
A wholly new life was thenccfortli to open to him. 

VII. INTIMATE LIFE AT PRINCETON 
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During all of tlie years of Wilson’s professorship at 
Princeton, Jiis liome life, his social contacts and environ^ 
mentj were near perfection. If tliey had not been, he never 
could have accomplished such prodigies of labour. But his 
home life saved him. It was not merely die physical com- 
fort that surrounded him, but far more the perfect under- 
standing and sympathy of Mrs. Wilson, and the warm 
friendships of many of his associates in die faculty. 

It was not easy to live on the income of a college pro- 
fessor: the letters bear ample evidence of the stern econ- 
omy they had to pracdse. Wilson needed constandy to 
accumulate more of the tools of his trade — books that the 
accessible libraries could not supply; and he felt it neces- 
sary for the family to get away from Princeton during the 
summer for a vacation, however short. Moreover, the 
Wilsons, just as at Bryn Mawr and Wesleyan, always 
had one or more of their nephews and nieces from the 
South living with them and going to school or college. 
They were unremitting in their devotion; and one finds 
to-day a number of men and women who attribute all 
they are to the opportunities that Woodrow Wilson and 
his wife gave them during the years at Princeton. Dr. 
Wilson, often a guest, came finally to make his home 
with them — to his son’s delight — and spent the remaining 
years of his life. 

Mrs. Wilson was an excellent manager. It was she who 
truly kept the house, took entire charge of the entertain- 
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undertaking, upon my return, of die task for wliicli I have 
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standing and sympathy of Mrs. Wilson, and die warm 
friendships of many of his associates in the faculty. 

It was not easy to live on the income of a college pro- 
fessor; the letters bear ample evidence of the stern econ- 
omy they had to practise. Wilson needed constantly to 
accumulate more of the tools of his trade — books that the 
accessible libraries could not supply; and he felt it neces- 
sary for the family to get away from Princeton during the 
summer for a vacation, however short. Moreover, the 
Wilsons, just as at Bryn Mawr and Wesleyan, always 
had one or more of their nephews and nieces from the 
South living with them and going to school or college. 
They were unremitting in their devotion; and one finds 
to-day a number of men and women who attribute all 
they are to the opportunities that Woodrow Wilson and 
his wife gave them during the years at Princeton. Dr. 
Wilson, often a guest, came finally to make his home 
with them— to his son’s dehght— and spent the remaining 
years of his life. ^ 

Mrs. Wilson was an exceUent manager. It was she who 
truly kept the house, took entire charge of the entertain- 
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ment— ‘‘she set a surpnsingly table”— made most 

ot the clothing for the family, did everythmg in her power 
to provide the conditions under which her husband wuld 
best do his work — and at the same time managed to keep 
up more or less of her art work. She told a fnend' that dur- 
mg one year the four laigest items of her clothing cost 
only forty dollars She was proud of the fact that less was 
expended m some years to clothe the httle family than 
Mr Wilson used m buying books. 

‘‘I don’t know how I can approve a gown which made 
yon sit up too late — and m^tect me (0, but it was cer- 
tainly a tnumph to make it for jojl 
She works too hard and he chides her 
‘‘ you are overworking yourself m some way 
I have noticed a suspiaous absence from your letters of 
aU mention of sewing, and other ivork, recently, and I 
know what it means 

In addition to all of her other work, she was the indis- 
pensable assistant of her husband in his literary labours. 
Everything he wrote was read aloud to her, and she was 
his bat and ‘‘hardest" cntic. ^^'hcn there were proofs 
to read — and when were there not? — they trad them to- 
gether They never made a task of it, but earned o/T the 
work with an unfailing gusto of interest and enthusiasm — 
indeed, mth a kind of playfulness. 

‘‘^^^le^ working on the proofs he would, of course, read 
aloud alt of the punctuation marks. Afterwards at lunch 
or dinner his conicrsanon would run along m the same 
style. ‘So and so said comma quote Princeton will play 
Brown on Saturday comma quote to which to and so re 
plied comma quote — penod'— and so on * 

ICw rvnr 

'lU, rfi»»>nw in*- 

-jYcfrm S-stl'o* Auon » tU »*-*w 
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Mrs. Wilson helped her husband in many otlier ways. 
When his hand was ciippled with neuritis, as in 1896, she 
wrote out innumerable letters to his dictation and he 
signed tliem with his left hand. Sometimes she herself 
added postsciipts to die letters, enlaiging upon certain 
aspects of the subjects under discussion with which she 
was familiar. When Wilson was trying to peisuade Pro- 
fessor Frederick J. Turner to come to Princeton, Mrs. 
Wilson enlarged upon the domestic problems that a pro- 
fessor must meet, incidentally giving a vivid glimpse of 


Princeton life at that time: 

MONTHLY STATEMENT 

'Food and lights ... JS-oo 

Servants . . ... . . 29.00 

rent . ... . ... 42.00 

coal . . 12.00 

water 4.00 

^162.00 


‘^These items with the exception of the first are ex- 
acdy what we pay ourselves. Our ‘food and lights’ cost 
about $100.00 a month; but our family, including the two 
servants, averages ten persons, two of them being very 
large and hearty college boys ’ As a matter of fact when our 
family was the size of yours, I was able to keep that item 
down to $65.00. 

“Mr. Wilson says he forgot to mention that the salary 
now proposed for your chair is $3,500.00 and he hopes to 
extract from them a definite promise to raise it to $4,000.00 
m — say — two years. — May I add that you really could 
not making at least $500.00 a year more, — ^people 
clamour so for lectures and ‘articles’! It would be a great 
mistake on your part to suppose that Mr. Wilson is their 
only victim. All who have any use whatever of tongue 
or pen are seized upon! Mr. Wilson makes $1,500.00 every 
year; and last year when we were building, and he really 
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set a suronsingly good table”— made most 
of the dothing for the family, did everything in her power 
to provide the conditions under which her husband could 
best do his work — and at the same time managed to keep 
up more or less of her art worL She told a fnend* that dur- 
ing one year the four largest items of her clothmg cost 
only forty dollars She was proud of the fact that less was 
expended in some years to clothe the httle famil) than 
hlr Wilson used in buying books, 

“I don’t know how I can approve a gown which made 
you sit up too late — and n^lcct me (!), but it was cer- 
tainly a tnumph to make it for jofl 
She works too hard and he chides her 
" you are overworking yourself in some waj 
I have noticed a suspiaous absence from j-our letters of 
all mention of sewing, and other work, rccentlj, and 1 
know what it means ”* 

In addiaon to all of her other work, she was thc^ndis- 
pensable assistant of her husband in his hterarj labours. 
Everything he wrote was read aloud to her, and she was 
his best and "hardest" cnuc. ^^'hcn there were proofs 
to read — and when were there not? — thej read them to- 
gether The) never made a task of it, but earned off the 
work with an unfailing gusto of interest and enthusiasm 
indeed, with a kind of pla) fulness. 

"When wurking on the proofs he would, of course, read 
aloud all of the punctuation marks. Afterwards at lunch 
or dinner his conscrsation would run along m the same 
8t)le. ‘So and so said comma quote Pnneeton will p'aj 
Brown on Sanirda) comma quote to which so and o re 
plied comma quote — period’ — and so on ' 

»Mn. Kli* rrrrj 

*/HJ Frtratrrf^ffU' 

5vMXtaa W iSt 
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Mrs. Wilson helped Jicr liusband in many other ways. 
When his hand was ciippled witli neuiitis, as in 1896, she 
wrote out innumerable letters to his dictation and he 
signed them witli his left hand. Sometimes she herself 
added postscripts to die letters, enlarging upon certain 
aspects of die subjects under discussion with which she 
was familiar. When Wilson was trying to peisuade Pro- 
fessor Frederick J. Turner to come to Princeton, Mrs. 
Wilson enlarged upon die domesdc pioblems that a pro- 
fessor must meet, incidentally giving a vivid glimpse of 


Princeton life at that time: 


MONTHLY STATEMENT 

‘Food and lights ... 

75.00 

Servants . 

29.00 

rent . . ... 

42.00 

coal .... . . 

12.00 

water .... .... 

4.00 

$162.00 


‘^These items with the exception of the first are ex- 
actly what we pay ourselves. Our Tood and lights* cost 
about $100.00 a month; but our family, including the two 
servants, averages ten persons, two of them being very 
large and hearty college boys ! As a matter of fact when our 
family was the size of yours, I was able to keep that item 
down to $65.00. 

*‘Mr. Wilson says he forgot to mention that the salary 
now proposed for your chair is $3,500.00 and he hopes to 
extract from them a definite promise to raise it to $4,000.00 
in — say — two years. — ^May I add that you really could 
not help making at least $500.00 a year more, — ^people 
clamour so for lectures and ‘articles’! It would be a great 
mistake on your part to suppose that Mr. Wilson is their 
only victim. All who have any use whatever of tongue 
or pen are seized upon! Mr. Wilson makes $1,500.00 every 
year; and last year when we were building, and he really 
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Swwd‘4"!!' •'»“> 

«CNse this very informal introduction of my- 
^1 1 have wntten you so many pages that I can scarry 
believe you are not my fnend too Wtli smcere regards to 
Mrs Turner and yourself, 

"Yours very cordially, 
"Ellev Wilson ”* 

They were both indeed workers — but neither gave the 
impression of haste. They had attained the rare art of 
complete mastery of their work. One of Wilson’s great- 
est achievements — partly no doubt a gift of tempera- 
ment — was his extraordinary nbihty to concentrate. He 
learned to go straight to his objectiie, never making any 
false motions "He never did anything twice." 

"We often discussed the mot jiute I told Nfr \MIson 
that often when -writing I left mj desk, paced up and down 
the floor or lighted m) pipe m an eifort to discover the 
right word Mr Wilson rMponded 
"T never sor from my key-board I sit and hold my 
hand up and concentrate until the word comes’’"* 

As a result of this intense method, he was not only able 
to do an astonishing amount of work but to appear always 
calm, leisurely, sel^ontrollcd He never seemed burned, 
he kept no late hours, there was always time for gay 
conversations and fncndly contacts His power of self 
mastery increased with the years it was one of hn iroit 
remarkable characteristics 

Each year, quite methodically, Wlwtn made out a 
budget of the necessary expenses ard an estimate of tbr 
nmoimts he expected to cam outside of hn aalary Jlelad 
qualities of Scotch thnft, and soon began to get a btt r 
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ahead. By 1895, they could hope to build a home of their 
own — a great adventure indeed. Mrs. Wilson herself 
worked out the plans, making an especial effort to provide 
a study for Mr. Wilson tliat would be inaccessible to 
chance visitors and afford him the utmost quiet. When 
doubts were expressed about how certain parts of the roof 
would look when completed, Mrs. Wilson made a model 
of the building from the architect’s drawings so tliat it 
could be examined, 

“Your judgment is as good as mine in such matters, 
and your taste is much better.”^ 

They had a period of not unfamiliar panic over the cost 
that they were incurring, and \Wlson found himself driven 
to increase his earnings from his pen. He could even con- 
fess with some humiliation: 

“You may depend upon it that it would not have oc- 
curred to my home-keeping mind to write a series for one 
of the vulgar-rich magazines, had it not been pressed 
upon me by the editor. It being proposed to me, however, 
‘on terms honourable to them and grateful to me,’ I 
could not be unmindful of the fact that I was building a 
house, which would certainly have to be paid for some 
time, and the sooner the better. And so I did.”^ 

On the day after the Wilsons moved into their new 
house, at 50 Library Place, a friend^ stopped in, expecting 
to find everything in confusion. To her amazement, the 
house had a look of being perfectly settled, all the carpets 
down, all the pictures hung, all the books in place. When 
she expressed her surprise, Mrs. Wilson remarked that 
she had discovered that it was as easy to hire fifteen help- 
ers for one day as it was to hire one helper for fifteen days, 
therefore she had settled in one day. 


^Letter to Ellen Axson Wilson, July 23 , 1899 

“Letter to Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, November ii, 1895. 

®Mrs Bliss Perry. 
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^ to live in great comfort for set years, 
until Wilson was chosen president of the university It 
was a house built m the English style, half umbered, 
with stucco, standing back from the street among laige 

We have a chamung glimpse of Wilson’s study by a 
fnend who was often in it 

Mr Wilson’s study in his house on Library Place was 
m most respects the typical workshop of the scholarly 
collie professor Its locauon and arrangement — it had 
high wmdows — afforded the mammum of privacy, and 
while his working day was not one of long hours, it was 
one of mtense appiicauon Interrupuon of his morning’s 
work was discouraged by the rule of the household His 
study was a long, pleasant, mviung room, well lined with 
well-filled bookshelves There hung around the walls some 
four or five crayon enlargements of photographs’ of the 
men he most arlmired There was one of Webster with hts 
cavernous eyes, another of Gladstone, another of Bagehot, 
another of Edmund Burke, and sull another of his own 
father These were the penatei m whose spinniil com 
pany he steaddy wrought during the early j ears of his 
Pnneeton professorship On a small table stood a type 
writer whose chek never interfered with theflow of thought 
which It served to transcribe. There was a notable order 
hncss about hts desk and study No letters or pap-rs lav 
around unsorted or m temporary confusion Books which 
had been used did not litter up the workshop, bur were 
promptly replaced in there assigned locatior on the 
shelves. At the penod I speak of, I thmk he selJo-n or 
never worked in the evening but devoted it to the fandy 
circle, not infrequently reading aloud to th^ ’’ 

Meal tunc was the great family event There were a! 

nneftww VVuitrcv St, Dnu J « tS» 
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ways gay conversation, good stories, interesting people. 
One of his daughters remembers how her whole youth was 
“coloured by fascinating talk.”^ She was anxious to get 
home during college vacations because she was so fond of 
hearing tlie conversation of her father, her grandfather, 
and “Uncle Stock.”" Sometimes, after dinner, they would 
play a round or two of whist or euchre, sometimes “bag- 
gammon,” as Wilson always pronounced it; more often 
they would sing old songs or read the great old books. 
Mrs. Sayre speaks of her father’s curious mixture of gaiety 
and dignity — says he was a remarkable mimic and could 
tell endless dialect stories. She can remember seeing him 
dancing a jig with a silk hat tipped on one side of his head. 
She said he used to divide his family into the “proper mem- 
bers” (Mrs. Wilson and Jessie) and the “vulgar members” 
(Nell and himself). Margaret he designated as “proper 
part of the time and vulgar all the rest!” 

He loved nonsense verses and humorous stories, de- 
lighted to read tliem aloud, especially The Bab Ballads, 
Punch, and J. K. Stephens’s Lapsus Calami, and nothing 
pleased him more than a new story with a witty snap at 
the end of it, or a limerick. 

For beauty I am not a star. 

There are others more handsome by far, 

But my face — I donT mind it; 

You see I’m behind it; 

It’s the fellow in front that I jar. 

Another daughter^ recalls an occasion when she was iU 
with scarlatina and her father and mother took turns sit- 
ting with her, since the family could afford no nurse. She 
remembers that her father had procured a large number 
of square bits of tile such as were used in one of the Prince- 


^Mrs Francis B Sayre to the author. 
*Stockton Axson 

*Eleanor — Mrs. WUham Gibbs McAdoo. 
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ton bmldmg 3 then under construction and with these he 
mused her and himself m constructing cathedrals and col- 
buildings like those at Oxford, explaining as he went 
along just what were the pamhanoes of each one. 

M of the sisters remember vividly the family reading 
both by their father and by their mother, their mothi^ 
most of alL As soon as they could recall anj thing, Mrs 
Wilson read aloud the greatest books m the world— the 
Ihad, the Odyssey, the “FaJry Qnecne,” “Idjlls of the 
Kmg,” Green’s Short History oj the English People, and 
so on. TTiey also remember their father reading aloud to 
their mother whde she painted 
It was mdeed a family devoted to books. In a letter 
written July lo, 1899, bj Mrs Wilson to her husband we 


have a glimpse of a summer day 
"The children seem to be having a \ cry happ) summer 
We have settled into a regular ptogramme now, — 
after breakfast stroll about the place gather sweet peas, 
etc., then we repau- to the upper porch and our Iitcrar) 
studies (I) in which we sometimes get so Interested, — 
the children begging for more and more — that we go on 
oil twelve o’clock W'e are going straight through the 
English Lands, Letters, 6? Kings, mth frequent ertracts 
from Green and other things, and quantities of poetrj, 
including Shakspere’s historical pla)*s, ^^c are al-o jfudj 
mg the map of England 'crj faithfullj, and I am about 
to send for some outline maps of England and Scotland 
that the) ma) record for thcrostlscs the places tl ey read 
about During the heat of the da) tht) all read 'vra t de 
voutly Jessie has read siateen of ihe nmels now Then 
m the afternoon the) exchange snuts wsth n>th or Mar 
caret Sloanc. After tea the; cither .roll wi' > me ,e per 
^ade me to plaj croquet with them They fell nhre w.rh 
croquet all oi-er again at Reth t and 1*^^ an playm- ir with 
^mallet, three hroVen ball, and no wrclri. the 
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remains of their last set — the caieless wretches! So I took 
pity on them and gave them a new set, ‘for Jessie*s birth- 
day present!' 

Later in the summer she wrote: 

“Our literary lesearches go on famously; we have gone 
all the way from Caedmon to Bums now, and the children 
seem to enjoy it all immensely. Mr. Ike Marvel has given 
us some extremely readable and on the whole satisfactory 
books for the purpose tliough witli some few singular er- 
rors in perspective, — or perhaps simple oversights. For 
instance he has seven pages about Hannah More and five 
about Lady Blessington, and not a word of Miss Austin 
or Miss Edgewortli!"^ 

On Sunday the entire family went regularly to church, 
but not to Sunday school, Mrs. Wilson preferring to teach 
the children hersdf. They were all required, just as their 
parents had been before them, to learn the Shorter Cate- 
chism. They did not unite with any Princeton church, 
however, until June 2, 1897. Wilson found two rival Pres- 
byterian churches in the village of Princeton where he 
thought that one was quite enough. He and Mrs. Wilson 
finally joined the Second Church and he was soon elected 
an elder. Later, he tried to bring about a combination 
of the two churches which he thought would allay rivalries 
and strengthen the work. Old feeling, however, proved 
too strong, and after eight years^ a group of members, 
of whom Wilson was one, left the Second Church and 
united with the First. 

It is truly remarkable, the picture one gets in the pri- 
vate correspondence and in the reminiscences of those who 
knew the Wilson family intimately, of the charming 
quality of their home life. George Howe,® who lived in 


’August 14, 1899 
K)a November 29, 1905 

’Professor George Howe of the University of North Carohna, a nephew 
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the home m Library PJace dnnng much cf hs coUem 
TOxmc, remembers Wilson as of “a playfb] nature, plar& 
both of mind and body He loved to tease the vounc 
people ” 

A fnend writes 

“His home life was as charming and dehghtfbl as that 
of anyone I have ever known 

“For eight years I saw him day m and day out, m the 
intimate circle of Jus family hfe, in the formal meetings of 
the university faculty and committees and in ordinary 
soaal contact m the life of Princeton and I have never 
seen him in a bad temper "* 

“Ellen made me very much one of the family — ^"rhii is 
your Northern home' — and twice I had college friends to 
visit me there. Around the house was a lawn which Cousin 
Woodrow mowed upon occasion, but he never seemed 
adapted to domestic tasks and I remember Eleanor stand 
mg by the window and encouraging him with, 'Nice 
Father, dear Father ’ A group of the younger professors, 
mduding Professor Westcott and Professor Harper, met 
often for jesting and merriment There were frequent calls 
from members of the facult) who liked the children and 
the home hfe. Princeton was serj simple in those days 
an almost ideal college town Ellen told me of a friend who 
was nsmng Mrs Perry, 1 think. There was to be a 
don, but Mrs Perr) was not well enough to go and the 
guest went alone. 

‘ I should like to meet Mrs \\ ilion, she said 
"'Mrs. WIson will probably be there,' said hits Perry, 
'and she will be wearing a brown dress 
“'How do )OU know that she wall * ''-'uww drvt 

'"Because her best dress IS brown 

For phjTiical caercisc or outdoor games o- ipo-t, >'i rw 
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cared little as a participant. He liked walking, and during 
his period as a Princeton professor, it was a familiar sight 
to see him riding back and forth between his home and his 
classes on his bicycle. In 1898, he learned to play golf. He 
liked to tell the story of General Grant’s attitude toward 
the game. The General, who did not play golf, was watch- 
ing a friend who thought he did. Finally, Grant spoke up: 

“That’s very good exercise,” he said, “but what is the 
little bail for?” 

Nearly every summer, tlie family escaped from the heat 
of Princeton for a vacation, at first to the mountains of 
Virginia, later to die lakes of Nordiern Ontario, which 
proved so charming that Wilson bought an island for a 
permanent resort, but did not afterward use it. He also 
tried the Adirondacks, and die seashore at Gloucester, 
and spent a summer or two at Lyme, Connecticut, where 
Mrs. Wilson could carry on her art work. Two vacations 
during his professorship he travelled in England — both 
times because of broken health. But the vacations were 
never times of idleness or even of complete rest. Wilson la- 
boured a large part of the time upon his books, his essays, 
his lectures. As his reputation grew, there were also long 
lecture trips, as we shall see, and a deepening interest in 
politics and public life. 

VIII. FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS 

Wilson found intense enjoyment in his friends, both men 
and women. His dependence upon friends and delight in 
them was a marked trait of his character. He shrank at 
times from meeting people, he shrank from going to new 
places, but once the ice was broken, no one could get a 
keener enjoyment out of social contacts or the changing 
scene. Again and again, in his intimate letters, we find him 
expressing his dread of a dinner he must go to, or some 
man he must meet, only to write joyously afterward of 
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£ve monti«, or less, after they get back we ourselres go 
to stay eighteen months.-so that we shaU have only Ive' 
months with them out of two years and four months, — 
al^ be practically two whole years separated from them 
It’s hard, very hard to bear the thought 

I went over to dine with the Fines, you know, and, 
although I was tired, I enjoyed m welf very much indeed, 
— because it was a company of inornate friends the 
McConnicks, the Finleys, the Magics. We made a very 


cosey, easy.gomg company, and I was rather Jess ortd 
when the evening was over than when it began, — as much 
rested as I could have been at home mthota^ou "* 

KGs friendships, however, precious as they nere to him, 
never turned him aside when it came to the support of 
ptinaples or policies he believed in — and therein lay tome 
of the tragic^ problems of a later time. \A'h3te'er hap- 
pened, he must support what he considered nghi, eien if 
It ahenated his fnends Sometimes, when he felt that ht» 
ardency in support of a cause might haic hurt a fnend, 
he could apologize for the method— never for the matter 
"After I left you this morning it came upon me that 
I had spoken rather brusquely about your reference to 
the honour system I was thinking only of the/iMj', which 
lies very close to my heart, and did not convder /as- I 
spoke. Pray fotgiv c the bluntncss for the caujeV rake ■* 
Wlson could also delight intensely in ne« peoplehemet, 
men who had "substance,’ ns he called if, numen who 
had charm, and were "conversable’ Aether talung 
himself— and he loved to talk— or hjtcnmg to others, 
he enjoyed such contacts as much as anytlung in hfei 
"Mr Page,* of the Fcnm, turned up here, but, « I 


iLrtttT w fllo' Anoe Hfrrk ft ffrtx 

i/h/,Af»a7 'W* 

<I.rtnTroIl»«SW’^‘' "" 

nViliitlLIV’ 




£C^ ' O^ C^^iWU^ Ct^Cf>^^ ^ 

tP CcTzta 

Ct>1ni.c4j (Ac/p^ cPox^cy- /o >'neAyy^ 

<zj^ cCc^^^pl^ ^oilAC^CA^Cy^ 

{^Z(/C ^^rjVUXA cSj^ ■'^kxyiX/CtAXy<^ 
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did not see him alone, 1 do not know whether he had 
special to say to me or not. Dr H. B Adorns, 
C, Adams (who is also lecturing here now). Page, and 
i dmed together last evening at the University auh— 
Md our party did not break up until nearly midnight e 
had a Boy interesting and very jolly time. I feel that I 
know H. C Adams and Page much better than I should 
have been able to know them within the same space of 
time under any other oncumstances.”' 

Of another dmner he wntes 

"There were four other ladies present, whose names, as 
usual, are to me ‘as if they were not,’ besides Mr and hirs 
Babcock* — with both of whom I made fast progress in 
fnendship, I thmL She is full of sense and womanliness, 
and otherwise attracBve, besides, vnth no mean claims 
to be called pretty Air Babcock and J capped each 
others’ stones all through the dinner, keeping the table 
in a roar — and Mrs Bab^k listened to his stones almost 


as well 03 you listen to mine.”* 

And how excited he was when a new person, a bnlliant 
talker, swam into his ken 

" I came to m) room and spent half an hour steady 

ing my nerves for the ev enmg at the I expected it to 

be an ordeal, so correct and dull are the good people But 
Fortune was kind to me. Dr Mood, of the German dc" 
partment of the Uniscrsity, and his wnfc were invited 
also 1 knew Dr M’ood slightly and had heard levcra! 
things that made me wash to know him hetw and ter 
tainly he rewards the knowing A better talker, "f th' 
sound, substantial sort, I neier heard human, witwk 
humorous, many sided, Catholic a man and a ich-dar 
es-cry inch of him t Mrs. Mood, a sweet hnfhf wv-un 


iTVllwtTfl4lV O 
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Speaking a quaint sweet English, — pure, idiomatic, yet not 
born with her: carefully conceived, deliberately uttered. 
Dr. Wood is a hlassachusetts man who has been edu- 
cated, mellowed, oriented by the world (of Europe and 
America); but Mrs. Wood is a German. . . . She pleased 
me immensely; but her husband delighted me, and seemed 
to string my mind to its light tone again: so tliat tliis 
morning I feel more like myself again.”^ 

One of tlie remarkable aspects of Wilson’s life was his 
friendships witli women. Real friendship between men and 
women is so rare that most people cannot in die least 
understand it. In Wilson’s life it played a very great part. 
Several such friendships, like diat with the Misses Smith 
of New Orleans, Mrs. Reid- of Baltimore, and Mrs. Toy^ 
of Boston, mosdy begun during the years of the Princeton 
professorship, lasted with undimmed ardour to the end 
of his life. Other friendships, like that with Miss Ricketts 
and Mrs. Hibben of Princeton, were scarcely less devoted. 
The correspondence connected with most of these friend- 
ships is voluminous. 

One of his daughters says that her father always liked 
brilliant women, enjoyed knowing them, enjoyed still 
more talking with them.^ ‘‘Cultivated and conversable” 
was one of his tests, whether of a man or a woman. His 
letters to his wife contain many descriptions of his meet- 
ings with brilliant and interesting women: 

Before I left. Miss came in. Did I speak of her 

before, in telling of the meeting of the Archeological Club? 
I took her out to supper after the reading of the papers 
that evening and have seldom enjoyed any woman’s talk 


^Letter to Ellen Axson Wilson, Februaiy 4, 1895 

*Mrs. Edith G. Reid, wife of Professor Harry Fielding Reid of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 

*Mrs. Nancy Toy, wife of Professor Crawford H. Toy of Harvard University 
^Mrs Franas B Sayre to the author. 
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^ thoro^hjy mtellec 

-*"Tr JGs ’s but out J’ pJayfoi and amm- 

» iac Ttrr attractive tn t P®^' 

..... - ^ vei^^giod ludcet, 

Ccl R^ord Maj'cofa Mnston, Sle 
JL. *, Col Johnatonr J tti„k 1 2(( h?^ 

- 0 ^ me off She fairiy put me through my paces 

me re^t 'what I said to her the oth^ S^bout 
A-d-^L^ etc. etc.1 1 felt quite like a p„ze hoL « a 

^ 2"^“ y°“ lead you. 

l^vou could hut hear them to deem my praxes dmO 

^'>Lrie« hj comp^n Her command of superlatives is 

Ntwttd belief I feel, after bemg with her, that I am step. 
pteg cut of an jww» W/w mto the common, impnC 
r-a-clght ’ 


He vras the guest of " the Babcocks ’ at Baitimoro 
"Xv cue could verv well help enjoying such people as 
tV buikcc}:^— and I have b^un to find out this time that 
M-?:. — ts one of the wittiest and most mterestmg wo- 
mcc W. can meet anjTvhere. I bad a talk with her last 
n b,''* wjucb was really dehghtfid, the most mterestmg of 
th^cvcttig ^ 

He mbwtc.1 indeed, from bis father, something of his 
dt-hJit m ntecesting woment 
''Father aecmed to etyoy himself very much mdeed at 

Jdts;^ S vesterda} V\ e stayed till nearly five o’clock, 

with verv deiightfid conversation, — as you may imagine 


t ««r w ttlm Vt«« Wa-.'Ok fttiMir •».'»«- 
ijMJ. Wjwt v,v it«- 
C/W tVlwr* V 1»JJ 
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though father is inclined to object to Mrs. that she 

‘chatters’ too jnuchj and tliat, thougli she talks extremely 
well, it is about nothings — ^in all of which there is, of course, 
a grain of tnitli. But who could mistake or resist her appre- 
ciation of tliose who do have something to say^”^ 

Mrs. Wilson encouraged these friendships — indeed 
they were often as much her friendships as his. She felt 
that she was often “too grave” or “too sober.’’ “I am not 
gamesome,” she quoted Cassius. 

“She used frequently to say, ‘Since he has married a 
wife who is not gay, I must provide for him friends who 
are.’ She recognized tlie intellectual refreshment he had 
from clever women. . . . There was never a woman more 
large-minded, more lacking in petty jealousies.”^ 

One of the most charming of these friendships was with 
Miss Lucy and Miss Mary Smith of New Orleans. It be- 
gan in the summer of 1897 when the Wilson family was 
spending a vacation in the mountains of Virginia.® The 
Misses Smith were daughters of a Presbyterian minister 
who had been a classmate and great friend of Dr. Joseph 
R. Wilson. They were descendants of John Marshall. It 
seems to have been an instantaneous friendship on both 
sides, and although there was no blood relationship, it was 
not long before they were calling each other cousin — 
“Cousin Mary,” “Cousin Lucy.” They were both ex- 
tremely lively minded women, full of fun, and with keen 
intellectual interests and enthusiasm. From that time on- 
ward, they visited the Wilsons nearly every year, often 
spending the vacations with them, and during the time 
that Wdson was Governor of New Jersey, occupying a 
part of the house in Princeton where the Wilson family 


^Letter to Ellen Axson Wilson, February i8, 1895. 

*Miss Florence Hoyt to the author 

*At Colonel Stribhng’s home, Markham, Virgmia. 
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more than I did hers it was at once thoroughly mtellec 
tual and thoroughly fenumne, — not so playful and amus- 

mg as Miss 's, but qmtc as spinted and vahd. I find 

she has quite a reputation for remarkable parts, and she 
IS also very attractive m person I was very glad indeed, 
as you may imagine, to meet her agam 

“When I spoke to Mrs the other eveiung about 

Col Richard Malcolm Johnston, she said, ‘Oh, you mean 

Mrs ’s CoL Johnston P I think I shall become known 

here as ‘Mrs ’sMr Wilson!’ She takes me around and 

shows me off She fairly put me through my paces 
making me repeat ‘what I said to her the other day about 
Andrew Lang,' etc etc, ! I felt quite hke a prize horse at a 
fair! The descnpaons she gives of you would lead you, 
if you could but hear them, to deem my praises dim and 
colourless by comparison Her command of superlatives is 
beyond behef I feel, after bemg with her, that I am step- 
pmg out of an aurora bortaUs into the common, unpns- 
maac hght ’’’ 

He was the guest of “the Babcocks" at Baltimore 
"No one could very well help enjoying such people as 
the Babcocks, — and I have begun to find out this tune that 
Mrs 13 one of the wittiest and most mteresting wo- 

men one can meet anywhere. I had a talk with her last 
mght which was really delightful, the most mteresting of 
the everung ’ • 

He mhented, mdecd, from his father, something of his 
dehght m mteresting women 

“ Father seemed to enjoy himself very much indeed at 

Mrs. ’s yesterday We stayed till nearly five o clock, 

with very delightful conversation, — as you may imagine 

JLetter to FlVq Axsoc Wil»oo, F»bni*r 7 
Fctnaur aj, *•94- 

Febrwr J. *•9^ 
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though father is inclined to object to Mrs. that she 

* chatters’ too much, and tliat, thougli she talks extremely 
well, it is about nothings — in all of which there is, of course, 
a grain of trutli. But who could mistake or resist her appre- 
ciation of tliose who do have something to say’”^ 

Mrs. Wilson encouraged tliese friendships — indeed 
they were often as much her friendships as his. She felt 
that she was often **too grave” or "too sober.’’ "I am not 
gamesome,” she quoted Cassius. 

"She used frequently to say, 'Since he has married a 
wife who is not gay, I must provide for him friends who 
are.’ She recognized the intellectual refreshment he had 
from clever women. . . . There was never a woman more 
large-minded, more lacking in petty jealousies.”^ 

One of the most charming of these friendships was with 
Miss Lucy and Miss Mary Smith of New Orleans. It be- 
gan in the summer of 1897 when the Wilson family was 
spending a vacation in the mountains of Virginia.® The 
Misses Smith were daughters of a Presbyterian minister 
who had been a classmate and great friend of Dr. Joseph 
R. Wilson. They were descendants of John Marshall. It 
seems to have been an instantaneous friendship on both 
sides, and although there was no blood relationship, it was 
not long before they were calling each other cousin — 
"Cousin Mary,” "Cousin Lucy.” They were both ex- 
tremely lively minded women, full of fun, and with keen 
intellectual interests and enthusiasm. From that time on- 
ward, they visited the Wilsons nearly every year, often 
spending the vacations with them, and during the time 
that Wilson was Governor of New Jersey, occupying a 
part of the house in Princeton where the Wilson family 


^Letter to Ellen Axson Wilson, February i8, 1895. 

*Miss Florence Hoyt to the author 

*At Colonel Stnbhng’s home, Markham, Virgima. 
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lived The fnendslup was most mtimate and charming 
throughout, as the correspondence mdicatcs. Here are 
characteristic letters 

MY DEAR FklEND, 

You don t know how you have both taken hold on our 
hearts 1 Ellen bc^ (particularly since New Orleans docsn t 
now seem a good place to go to for some months to come) 
that you will not promise your Kentucky kinsfolk to come to 
them at the very first of October, but that you will generously 
give U 3 the full time at first agreed upon, at leasts and I cry 
a loud Amen Yours with affectionate repud, 

Woodrow Wilson ^ 


He writes the next year 
my dear miss lucv, 

V/hat you want is a ‘sentmient,” is it not? that can be 

‘proposed as a toast How would this do 
To our Country may her literary men do her honour by 
speaking the truth, of her and of all dungs, msT they prt 
hVWortshtr by making the truth eloquent uni heautifu! 

It IS a great pleasure to do imnhing fo^ul I could not 
tell you }Sw oto or with what d^ affection EUm wd I 
tSnk and speak of you both,-^r how eagerly we Iwk for- 
ward to nertroroniers reunion. The sununer of « wu a 
kS' miromer and made ns neh with this n^ faendship, 
whi^ now seems always to have been outs. The deM busy 

bttle woman has been meaning to wnte to^c or both of 
little 'iroraM do some 

you for some vreeK^ evening comes after 

You are ge^us, both of you, to wntt 
the breathl<« day {,(-j exacting 

without your debt because you 

creditors, end we . we do, but we do the best 

write so much better letters tnan we uu, 

we can 


and the children join me m a b-g >nes«p of love to 
„ Ch, and I am. though wnunir s, f r os I car,^^^^ 

\Wl 


you 

•Deconber 8, l®9** 
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The letters^ like tliose to his more intimate men friends, 
are full of comments upon books, politics, leaders, public 
questions. 

Witli hirs. Reid of Baltimore he corresponded much 
regarding his books. Here is a representative letter: 

Princeton, 27 Jan’yj 1901 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Yesterday was a luck}'-, happy day for me. The postman, 
instead of bringing me business letters, brought me nothing 
but letters from friends, and I saw your handwriting again 
with a real delight. Since some perversity of fortune seems to 
deprive me even of such occasional glimpses of you as I might 
reasonably hope for, I wish my conscience could forget how 
selfish and essentially unreasonable it would be for me to pro- 
pose a scheme of regular correspondence, — so that my pleasure 
might seem less hap-hazard and I might have always the zest 
of expectation to go before them I A conscience is a great 
nuisance! To know what you want and not to be able to get 
your own consent to ask for it! To know that your friends have 
something very much better and more important to do than 
to attend to your pleasure! These are the things which streng- 
then character, no doubt, but they are also the things which 
make life look a sort of bluish-gray. I could urge an unusual 
argument for indulging me in this case. Your letters, though 
never so short, always contain a delicious flavour of yourself i 
and it would be an invaluable thing to a literary fellow, seri- 
ously bent upon acquiring a real mastery in his art, to have 
abundant, various, and ever fresh material for studying that 
most illusive, and yet most central, question of the craft: 
how individuahty is expressed. But of course I shall urge 
nothing of the kind, — ^nothing at all. 

I need not tell you that there is a special bit of heartening 
for me in the sentence in which you speak your approval of 
the opening chapters of my History. This, you know, is neither 
the full history of the country I used to discuss with you (that 
Was begun, and was written down to about 1688, on about 
treble the scale of this) nor the short sketch that I began for 
use as a school text-book. The text-book was cut off almost 
at its birth by the upset in the Harpers* business; and the 
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The correspondence with Mrs, Toy did not begin until 
much later and dealt moie largely witli public questions. 

At the centre of Wilson’s life, however, the moving 
influence in it, tliough never dominating its purposes or 
substantially changing its course, was Ellen Axson Wilson. 
He was astonishingly dependent upon her for sympathy. 
In order to do his best work, he had to live in an atmos- 
phere of understanding. From the very beginning, before 
they were married, they had agreed to be absolutely hon- 
est with each other in everything. If anything was wrong 
with the health or tlie mental attitude of either, he or she 
was frank about it. Whenever there was illness or accident 
in the family, if one was away, there was never any at- 
tempt to conceal the truth, even to relieve anxiety. They 
shared their friends, their books, their pleasures, their ills. 
The reading of an immense accumulation of family letters, 
extending over a period of thirty years, reveals the re- 
markable fact that there is not an unkind or censorious 
word in any of them — ^not one. This does not mean that 
mistakes were not made, that there were not diiferences of 
opinion, but these were met with a courtesy and gentle- 
ness that could only have been prompted by the deepest 
affection. Mrs. Wilson’s brother, Stockton Axson, an inti- 
mate of the family for many years, has said : 

*‘We often hear it said of a married pair — so often that 
it has become a sort of ‘bromide’ — ‘A cross word never 
passed between that couple.’ I have been honestly trying 
to think if I ever heard anything approaching an alterca- 
tion between Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, and I cannot recall 
even a shadow of such. And yet these were no weaklings; 
but two spirited people, each with a power of conviction 
possible only to very strong characters. They would some- 
times differ in their opinions, but their relationship was so 
rooted in mutual love and loyalty that their differences 
were casual and superficial, never fundamental. 



^ Woodrow wilson 

longer history has been (quite indefinitely) postponed for this 
middle-size creature which is no doubt of a more serviceable 
stature than either of the others. The particular features I 
wnted to make prominent m the writing began, 1 found, to 
DC a good deal obscured, — and that incvitaSly, so far as I 
could sec,— at any rate for a fellow of my degree of skill, — 
in use of the larger scale. An for the unfortunate school history, 

• that 18 another story, too involved and tedious and vexaQous 
to be set down by a good natured chronicler 

The tnp to Europe seems juat now to be receding rather 
than drawmg near My dear father s health has within the last 
few weeks shown rather serious signs of breaking, and unless 
he shows some remarkable improvement within the next 
month or two we shall give the tnp up for the present. He is 
in the south. I made a flying tnp to sec him last week. He is 
excellently well taken care of by a host of devoted friends 
where he is, is much better now ^an he was when his attacks 
first came on, and will return to us agam when the winter re 
laxes, but I could not put the ocean between us unless matters 
mend matenally And so we may not go, after alL As for for- 
getting you when we do go, that were easier said than done. 
Some people attend to that matter themselves and avoid 
all nsk of carelessness or shallowness on the part of their 
friends by taking pams to be of such quahty that^ once 
known, tficy cant be forgotten, TTiey somehow zaana^ it 
80 that when once they have consented to be another s friend, 
sure enough as the children say, it makes that others 
life once for all different and more dehghtful, and he does 
not forget unl e ^ he scorns delight ' and Eves ohtivious 

davs, T> j t. u 

I was keenly disappointed at missing Mr Kad when he 
was here. It was peculiarly ill luck. I horned around to van 
Dyke s as soon as I knew of it and could csca^ 
engagementa, but it was too late. He had gone. Could he be 

dared to try it agam? And his wife? 

Mn. Wilson sends warm love both to yourself and to Mrs. 
Gittings I send mmc to Mrs Gittmg^ and our warmest re 
gards to Mr Rad, and am m all thmgs 

Your devoted friend, 
Woodrow Wiuoit 
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The correspondence hlrs. Toy did not begin until 
much later and dealt more largely \sith public questions. 

At the centre of Wilson’s life, however, the moving 
influence in it, though never dominating its purposes or 
substantially changing its course, was Ellen Axson Wilson. 
He was astonishingly dependent upon her for sympathy. 
In order to do his best work, he had to live in an atmos- 
phere of understanding. From tlic very beginning, before 
they were married, they had agreed to be absolutely hon- 
est witli each other in everything. If anytliing was wrong 
with the health or tlie mental attitude of either, he or she 
was frank about it. Whenever tliere was illness or accident 
in the family, if one was away, diere was never any at- 
tempt to conceal die trudi, even to relieve anxiety. Tlicy 
shared dieir friends, their books, their pleasures, their ills. 
The reading of an immense accumulation of family letters, 
extending over a period of diirty years, reveals the re- 
markable fact that there is not an unkind or censorious 
word in any of them — ^not one. This does not mean that 
mistakes were not made, that there were not differences of 
opinion, but these were met with a courtesy and gentle- 
ness that could only have been prompted by the deepest 
affection. Mrs. Wilson’s brother, Stockton Axson, an inti- 
mate of the family for many years, has said: 

“We often hear it said of a married pair— so often that 
it has become a sort of ‘bromide A cross word never 
passed between that couple. I have been honesdy trying 
to think if I ever heard anythmg approaching an alterca- 
tion between Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, and I cannot recall 
evea a shadow of such. And yet these were no weaklings, 
but two spirited people, each with a power of conviction 
possible only to very strong characters. They would some- 
times differ in their opinions, but their relationship was so 
rooted in mutual love and loyalty that their differences 
were casual and superficial, never fundamental. 



^4 WOODROW-fflLSON 

"I have seen Mr Wilson humorously assume the rfile 
of a browbeaten and henpecked person, unallowed to 
hold an opimon, when hjs wife would say m her impetuous 
way, 'Woodrow, you know you don’t think that'’ and he 
would smile and say, ‘Madam, I was ventnnng to thmk 
that I thought that until I was corrected.’ At one time, 
when the girls were growing up, he used to laugh and 
quote ChiM Justice Fuller, who remarked that his ‘juris- 
diction extended over all the Urn ted States except the 
Fuller family ’ I have sometimes wondered how a family 
composed of varying and very positive elements ever 
contnved to hve m such absolute and undisturbed har- 
mony ns did the Wilson family, and I have come to the 
conclusion that such a result can be attained only m one 
way, not by any prescription, or plan or domestic scheme’ 
of action, but only by enthroning love supreme — that 
where love is always master, every day and every hour, 
there must be harmony "* 

We do not, however, need the testimony of others, for 
the letters are full not only of evidences of his dependence 
upon his wife, but of his deep and continumg affection for 
her 

’ Certain it is that your sweet courage and hopefulness, 
your calm-eyed love of beauty and of duty, have done me 
unspeakable service.”* 

‘ You are so rebaHe, whatever a fellow may want, — 
whether sense, or sensibility, or iroagmaQon, or mere joy 
and fun! To possess you is to possess all resources P** 

He can say of one of his greatest htcrary ambitions 

’ At any rate, thoughts of you will animate me through 
every page. I shall wnte for yon We must be partners 
in this, as in everything, — else I shall grow cold to the 

Sojcktto 'Tl« Prirro lih rf ftirideBt WTlion.- 

iMndi 13. '*W- 

•Sipttfflberil lljO. 
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marrow, and write witliout blood 01 life. ... I am not a 
fellow to be imposed upon, madam, by superficial charms 
or a first impression. Very few people, alas! wear well with 
me; but your charm deepens witli every year. . . 

VTien she is away he writes every day, die eager letters 
of a lover: 

*‘I want you to sit down before the mirror, if you can 
find time and place in that disordered house, and describe 
your appearance for me. Are your cheeks rosy? Are there 
lines of fatigue about your eyes, or do diey shine clear and 
fresh? Do you look plump or is much travelling and much 
nursing and much managing making you look thin, — 
pulled down? Are die lines of your cheeks rounded or 
straight, dragging a litde?”^ 

“When you go to church (die to-morrow after you get 
this letter) can’t you sit near where you sat that first time 
I saw you — it was about where uncle James Bones’s pew 
used to be — and (will it be wrong in church?) think of me, 
of all the sweet things that that first glimpse of you 
made possible for both of us. . . . Forget all the suffering 
and hard work and anxiety, and think only of that wh. 
has illuminated and beaudfied everything, our perfect 
love for each other. Have you gone any of the ways we 
went walking, or any of the ways we went driving, to- 
gether — and have they recalled anything? ... By the way, 
I’ve been reading Herrick, and here’s a litde poem, en- 
tided ‘Of Love. A Sonnet’, which comes so near my 
present mood and meaning in one or two particulars that 
I must quote it: 

How love came in I do not know. 

Whether by the eye or ear, or no; 

Or whether with the soul it came 
(At first) infused with the same; 


Tcbraary a5, 1900, 
*March 26, 1892 
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“I have seen Mr Wilson humorously assume the rfile 
of a browbeaten and henpecked person, unallowed to 
hold w opinion, when his wife would say in her impetuous 
way, ‘Woodrow, you know you don’t thint thatP and he 
would smile and say, ‘Madam, I was venturing to think 
that I thought that until I was corrected.' At one tune, 
when the girb were growing up, he used to laugh and 
quote Chief Justice Fuller, who remarked that his ‘juns- 
dicHon extended over all the United States except the 
Fuller family ’ I have sometimes wondered how a family 
composed of varying and very positive elements ever 
contnved to hve m such absolute and undisturbed har- 
mony as did the Wilson family, and I have come to the 
conclusion that such a result can be attauied only m one 
way, not by any prcscnpaon, or plan or domestic ‘scheme’ 
of action, but only by enthroning love supreme — that 
where love is always master, every day and every hour, 
there must be harmony ”* 

We do not, however, need the testimony of others, for 
the letters are full not only of evidences of his dependence 
upon his wif^ but of his deep and continuing affection for 
her 

“Certam it is that your sweet courage and hopefulness, 
your caJm-eyed love of beauty and of duty, have done me 
unspeakable service.”’ 

“You are so nliailc, whatever a fellow may want, 
whether sense, or sensibihty, or unagmation, or mere joy 
and fun! To possess you is to possess all resourcesr” 

He can say of one of his greatest hterary ambitions 
‘ At any rate, thoughts oT you will anuusre me through 
every page. I shall write for you We must be partnera 
m this, as m everythmg, — else I shall grow cold to the 
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WOODROW WILSON 

Whether m part tu here or therji 
Or, hkc the soul, whole everywhere, 

This troubles me but I as well 
As tny other this can tell 
That when from hence she does depart 
The outlet then is from the heart. 

Though, if I were looking for a poem to express both what 
I felt when I first saw you and what all our subsequent hfe 
has shown me of yourself and of the sweet things of love, 
I should adopt Wordsworth’s 'She was a phantom of de- 
hght’, hne for hne, word for word, dropping not a syllable, 
except to fit the colour of your hair I That poem almost 
perfectly expresses both my mind’s and my heart’s judg- 
ments of you 

A few weeks later he wntes 

“What a relief it is to turn away from the Supreme 
Qiurt Reports, over which I have been toiling all mom- 
mg, to you I’ve found some Imcs of a song m Shaks- 
pere that almost exactly fit this double mood 

“Nor ahmes the silver moon one half so bright 
Through the transparent bosom of the deep. 

As dom thy face through tears of mine give Eght 
Thou shinest m every tear that I do weep, 

No drop but as a coach doth cairv thee.' ' 

When he is in Colorado lecturing in 1894, he sajp 

' It is so dull to be away from you Life is so much more 
commonplnre without you That 13 one of the depressing 
and degrading things you have saved me from a common- 
place life. It 13 so fresh and sweet and interestmg where 
you are.’’* 

‘ How exating it is to be wntmg my last letter before 


■Mtithji 1*9^ 
lAptO 16. 
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Starting for home! . . . You are tiie centre of my life, and 
I seem to lose force in direct proportion to my distance 
from you.”^ 

In 1900, when Mrs. Wilson is visiting the Misses Smith 
in New Orleans, her husband writes from Princeton: 

** Do you remember that passage in Stevenson’s Letters: 
‘I vote for separations; F.’s arrival here, after our sep- 
aration, was better fun for me than being married was by 
far. A separation completed is a most valuable property; 
worth piles.’ Ah, that’s it, ‘a separation comfleted \ — 
and when this one is completed it will be ‘a most valuable 
property’ indeed 1”- 

And Mrs. Wilson’s letters, while far calmer, are like- 
wise full of the deepest affection. 

“How do you expect me to keep my head, you dear 
thing, when you send me such letters as you have done 
recently — ^when you lavish upon me such delicious praise ? 
Surely there was never such a lover before, and even after 
all these years it seems almost too good to be true that 
you are my lover. All I can say in return is that I love you 
as you deserve to be loved, — as much as you can possibly 
want to be loved.”^ 

Such was the intimate family and social life of the 
Princeton professor. His intellectual life, the steady growth 
of his convictions, his passion for improving the world he 
lived in, were things apart. 

IX. DISCOVERING AMERICA 

One aspect of Wilson’s life during the Princeton pro- 
fessorship, and continuing on into the Princeton presi- 
dency, was the constant and widening effort he made to 
become better acquainted with America — actual America, 

^August 4, 1894. 

^February ii, 1900. 

®EIlen Axson Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, August 47, 190a. 
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Whether m part *ti9 here or there, 

Or, hfce the soul, whole everywhere. 

This troubles rne but I as well 
As any other this can tell 
That when from hence she does depart 
The outlet then is from the heart. 

Though, if I were looking for a poem to express both what 
I felt when I first saw you and what all our subsequent life 
has shown me of youraelf and of the sweet things of love, 
I should adopt Wordsworth's *Shc was a phantom of de- 
hght^ line for hne, word for word, droppmg not a syllable, 
except to fit the colour of your hairl That poem almost 
perfectly espresses both my mind’s and my heart’s judg- 
ments of you 

A few weeks later he wntes 

“What a relief it is to turn away from the Supreme 
Court Reports, over which I have been toilmg all morn- 
ing, to you I’ve found some lines of a song in Shaks- 
pere that almost exactly fit this double mood 

* Nor shines the silver moon one half so bright 
TTirough the transparent bosom of the deep. 

As dom thv face through tear* of nunc give light 
Thou shinest m every tear that I do weep, 

No drop but as a coach doth carrv thee.’ * 

When he is in Colorado lecturing m 1894, he says 

‘ It IS so dull to be away from you. Life is so much more 
commonplace without you. That is one of the depressing 
and d^radinv thm^ you have saved me from a common 
place life. It is so fresh and sweet and mtcresting where 
you arc.”* 

* How exciting it is to be writing my last letter bciore 


«MirA3i 
»April 16, 
*Aoeo»t a, 
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Starting for home! . . . You are die centre of my life, and 
I seem to lose force in diiect proportion to my distance 
from you.”^ 

In 1900, when Mrs. Wilson is visiting die Misses Smidi 
in New Orleans, her husband wiites from Piinceton; 

‘'Do you remembei diat passage in Stevenson’s Letters: 
‘I vote for separations; F.’s arrival here, after our sep- 
aration, was better fun for me dian being married was by 
far. A separation completed is a most valuable property; 
wordi piles.’ Ah, diat’s it, ‘a sepaiation completed '^ — 
and when this one is completed it will be ‘a most valuable 
property’ indeed!”- 

And Mrs. Wilson’s letters, while far calmer, are like- 
wise full of die deepest affection. 

“How do you expect me to keep my head, you dear 
thing, when you send me such letters as you have done 
recendy — when you laidsh upon me such delicious praise? 
Surely there was never such a lover before, and even after 
all these years it seems almost too good to be true that 
you are my lover. All I can say in return is that I love you 
as you deserve to be loved, — as much as you can possibly 
want to be loved.”^ 

Such was the Intimate family and social life of the 
Princeton professor. His intellectual life, the steady growth 
of his convictions, his passion for improving the world he 
lived in, were things apart. 

IX. DISCOVERING AMERICA 

One aspect of Wilson’s life during the Princeton pro- 
fessorship, and continuing on into the Princeton presi- 
dency, was the constant and widening effort he made to 
become better acquainted with America actual America, 

^August 4, 1894- 

^February 1 1, 1900 

*Ellen Axson Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, August 27, 1902. 
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not merely the Amenca of the books He knew well the 
temptation of the college man to settle down into “aca- 
demic darkness and ease.” It was not enough to teach 
youth, not enough to wnte books— and he was active 
enough m both fields to have tested the eneigies of any 
two men— he must also know the people, know the cmin- 
try He needed it to keep his pohtical perceptions clear 
and his judgments sound 

His gift as a lecturer was the vehicle for the accomplish- 
ment of these ends. The constant training and sclf- 
disaphne of the earher years in the arts of oratory began 
now to add vasdy to his distmcoon and his success He 
was in demand for all sorts of occasions, dinners of alumni, 
academic ceremonials, and after-dinner qieechea, for 
which he had the happiest gifts.’ No one could present 
a candidate for a collegiate d^ree with a finer sense of the 
occasion than he. There was never a flaw in his taste. 

But here, as m every other field he entered, victory, 
success, only made him the more avid for wider achieve- 
ment. He b^an to moke longer excursions, and to speak 
to popular as contrasted with academic audiences. 

There are two sorts of leaders m a democracy, those who 
make a powerful impression upon the ablest men of that 
tune, and those who captivate the crowd. In the ban- 
ning of his career, Wilson was of the first, Bryan was al- 
ways of the second Wilson began with the support of quite 
the most fastidious groups m America the Boston brah- 
mans were always for him — and came m tune to enthrall 
the common people of the world Wilson learned much of 
Bryan’s art, Bryan nothing of Wilson’s. Long before WilsM 
ever made a pohtical speech — in the commonly accepted 
sense — he was attammg that mastery of discourse, that 
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power of adaptation to any kind of American audience, 
which was to serve him so well in later years. 

As early as 1893, he was called to Chicago to speak at 
the World’s Fair’ — ^his first trip west of Ohio — and he 
visited Madison, Wisconsin, on tlie same journey. His 
address caused no small reverberation in the educational 
world. 

The next year he made two notable voyages of dis- 
covery, one to the extreme East, a convention at Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, the stronghold of puritanism, and 
one to Colorado, where he had amusing and vivid glimpses 
of the West. His comments upon these journeys and upon 
the people he met will be found interpretive: 

“July 13, 1894. I arrived here all right last night, after 
a most tedious but not un amusing journey. How divert- 
ing New England is — and how unlike the United States! 
I have a comfortable room, looking right out on the water: 
the ‘historic spot’ is right under my eyes, and is most 
interesting. This morning, 10:40 to 11:40, I delivered 
my first lecture, with some confidence, and with sufficient 
success: that is over! . . . 

“July 14, 1894. ... I have found some old acquaint- 
ances here — and of course made a few new ones: but it is 
emphatically a New England crowd, and very hard to 
feel at home with. The lecture audience is most interesting 
— full of faces that it is a pleasure to dwell upon, — so full 
are they of the records of character and thought. The 
majority are women; but not a large majority: there are 
also many men (the total number of the audience being, 
probably, about no). The women’s faces are, on the 
whole, the more interesting: at any rate, there are more 
interesting faces among the women than among the men. 
I feel sure, as I look at the audience, that the average 

The first cartoon of Woodrow \WIson was published at this time in a Chicago news- 
paper. 
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I Will try not to be. I don't know hiw much they mean to 
entertain me, I can’t imagine why I consent to do this sort 
of Amg— and for nothmg, too,— but such is your husband 
—hungry— #00 hungry— for reputation and mfiuence. 

August 1, 1894. Mrs Platt, with whom I stayed m 
Denver, the President of the Women’s Club, is a very 
intelligent and agreeable woman mdeed, her house is 
elegant, and her hospitality most cordial and home-hke, 
and I enjoyed myself as much as I can among strangers. 
The whole afternoon was consumed in £nishing lunch and 
driving round and about the city It is a really beaunful 
place, Aill of the most eluant residences It gives one a 
singular impression, however It seems a sort of mnseam 
or experiment ground m all the modem styles of dwelling 
ajehitecture. Every style that architects have conceived 
smee 1879 IS here to be seen within the compass of a few 
city blocks You seem to be in a sort of architectural ex- 
hibit, such as the World’s Fair might have contamed, had 
there been space and means enough 
* In the evening came the lecture, 'before a small but 
select audience’ (ijjl admission) m Umty Church. En- 
ter to the platform two ladies followed modestly by the 
lecturer of the evening He is mtroduced m a few labori- 
ously chosen words by one of the ladies, a sweet and deli- 
cate looking person, he nses and bows to her deferentially, 
begins his lecture as collectedly as may be under the cir- 
cumstances, and she and her companion withdraw to the 
front pew The lecture is on PohocaJ Eibcrty, it is soon 
concluded, the lecturer holds a levee at the foot of the 
pulwt, IS then earned off to ‘the Club’ by two Pnneeton 
men, and gets back to Mrs Platt’s about eleven a very 
nredman That s the Denver visit. 

“August I, 1894. I am rejoiced to say that I not 
only keep my audience here, but draw new people at every 
lecture, all now I have quite a '/oDowing ' One man ex- 
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pressed his enthusiasm by exclaiming ‘Why, that fellow 
is a whole team and the dog under the wagon !' . . . . 

‘^August 4, 1894. , . . I have certainly been most cor- 
dially received by all sorts of people here; and I think I 
must say tliat I have considerably advanced my reputa- 
tion by coming here. My lectures have drawn increasing 
audiences of the best quality; they have been the feature 
of the Summer School; and the enthusiastic comments 
upon them compel even me to pronounce them an un- 
qualified success. You know how much that is for me to 
say. . . 

The Western trip was a vivid experience. The mere 
size of the country impressed him strongly. He remarked 
on his astonishment when they told him m Colorado that, 
after all the travelhng he had done, he was not two thirds 
of the way across the continent. He brought back a bag 
full of polished mineral specimens and talked enthusiasti- 
cally of the geological colour of the region. And like most 
Easterners of those far-off days on their first journey to 
the West, he was impressed by Eastern provincialism. 

It was such trips as these — hard trips — that contrib- 
uted to his breakdowns in 1896 and 1899, but he did not 
give them over. We find him speaking to numerous and 
varied audiences at Washington, Richmond, Philadelphia, 
New York, and elsewhere, always widening his acquaint- 
anceships, extending his influence. He had the power of 
making a vivid, indeed imforgettable, impression upon 
many of the people who heard him. 

“I heard Woodrow Wilson the other night. He is put- 
ting truth and Christianity in politics. It was a great talk. 
His subject — it doesn’t matter which it was; he would 
give the same message under any subject. One thing im- 
pressed me much: He said he always thought that the best 
text for such a talk would be in the systematic writers on 


^Letters to Ellen Axson Wilson. 
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politics and economics, but when he became ‘systematic’ 
himself he found his mistake, because, said he, ‘when 
you begin to be systematic, then you begm to depart 
from eternal verities — for — eternal verities art not sys- 
tematic ’ ‘So,’ said he, ‘I found my text m the poets, who 
always come nearer real truth.’ 

In later years, when he came, quite unknown to the 
pohtiaans, mto pubhc h/e, people who had heard him and 
had come to beheve m the man and his message, were to 
nse up all over the country, eager supporters of his can- 
didacies, ready nuclei for organization 

'Borton AIt* to the tothor — « qnotUMm £roin hii 1 &V 7 written at d* tone. 
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politics and economics, but when he became ‘systematic’ 
himself he found his mistake, because, said he, 'when 
you begm to be systematic, then you begin to depart 
from eternal venues — for — eternal venties are not tys- 
tematic ’ So,’ said he, ‘I found my text in the poets, who 
always come nearer real truth 
In later years, when he came, quite unknown to the 
pohocians, mto pubbc hfe, people who had heard him and 
had come to believe in the man and bis message, were to 
nse up all over the country, eager supporters of his can- 
didaaes, ready nuclei for organization. 

*Bmtoo Alrt Koritk to tKe catbar — » qonutioa from ba dkr^ written at tbe tune. 
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TRAVELS IN EUROPE 

A man after he has travelled over this country and seen his fellow 
citizens in distant parts of the continent is ashamed of himself for 
having been so narrow a creature before he travelled, for having 
thought such Ignorant thoughts and such superior thoughts about his 
fellow citizens The best dose for the man who would be a thinking 
man is to see the people he is thinking about 

Address before the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, October 13, i8g^. 

Nothing in means of travel, in the manners and resources of the 
countries he visited, or in the remarks of the people he met upon prac- 
tical matters escaped him 

“Leaders of Men^^ address delivered at Princeton, 
January 20, 1898 

The best way to learn things is by direct contact. 

Address before the Lincoln Association at Tren- 
ton, February 12, igo2. 


I. FIRST TRIP ABROAD, 1 896 

W ILSON made his first two trips to Europe during 
the period of the Princeton professorship, one in 
1896, the other in 1899. In both cases he had broken down 
physically from overwork and a complete change was 
necessary. In both cases he travelled on slow but comfort- 
able steamships and visited only in England and Scot- 
land. He had ^ways been a profound admirer of the Eng- 
lish people. No studies had dehghted him as keenly as 
those in English history and politics. Many of his heroes 
were Enghsh — Burke and Bagehot foremost of all — and 
his hterary admirations centred upon English writers. 
Wordsworth was the poet he most admired: his devotion 

7 S 
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to Shelley and Keats reached back to the ardent days of 
his studenthood He became so enamoured of the lake 
country that all of his subsequent visits to Europe, with 
the exception of a single short tnp with Mrs Wilron to 
France and Italy m 1903, drew him back irresistibly to 
Rydal and Keswick and Grasmere. 

The two Journeys of 1896 and 1899, when every impres- 
sion was fresh and keen, were the most interesting, and 
It is fortunate that he left, in letters to his family, a 
vivid account of them Nothing that he ever wrote admits 
the reader more completely mto the soul of the man than 
this mformal narrative written from day to day during his 
travels Here we may discover his truest interests, bis 
deepest enthusiasms here we maj trace his thinkmg upon 
various subjects of importance in his later career Such 
carefree visits released the poet and prophet m him 

Wilson sailed on his first tnp on the EJhopta to Glas- 
gow m June, 1896 He was m miserable health, with his 
tight arm and hand so crippled that he could not wnte. 
lie began at once to practise with his left hand, and all 
the letters written during the tnp are m a quite un- 
familiar script 

It was characteristic of him that he should make a 
number of warm friends on the voyage, among them Mr 
and Mrs, C A Woods ofSouthCarobna, whom he greatly 
enjoyed They were so delighted with one another that 
they made jmrt of the journey m England together 
Juc^e Woods said of it many years later 

“ Mr Wilson was only a college professor and I a 
country lawyer, we found much m common and had a great 
deal of pleasure speculating m a humorous way as to our 
future careers We parted with the understanding that 
when he became President, I should be appointed a 
Judge.”* 
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80 few conveniences for writing, or for any 
, that I have not pracdsed this u sele ss left 
t is already died out. . . . 

[At the Qarendon Hotel, £dinhiu]g^I . • . 
over to Edinbui^ this morning, and have 
castle and Holyrood palace to-day. My 
. and Mrs. C. A. Woods of Marion, S. C., 
kindliness, simplicity, and quiet way of 
would d^ght you (he is a lawyer of local 
Mr. Jno. McSween, a merchant of Tim- 
C., who is of their party, — a sturdy Scots- 
to Am. 38 years ago in the steerage, has 
makes up in Presbyterian character what 
They are to do England on their hi* 
hoping to be a ^x)d deal with thcm«11i^ 
ly, as 1 do. . . . 

14th. Tlus morning we went to St. Coles's 
saw the Hi^filand r^;iment inarch 
casde and file in, and heard a most interest- 
the noble pile. After that, Mr. Woods and 
jfilgrimage to the tomb of Adam Smith in 
elongate church and to the churchyard 
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memones he revered A day or two later, he sends Mrs 
Wilson some leaves of grass /rom Adam Smith’s grave. 

He has also a few academic duties to perform he at- 
tends the Kelvm Jubilee m Glasgow and then goes to 
Cambndge to call on Professor Maitland. 

“The town [CambndgeJ seemed to me rather mean, 
but the colleges most of them beyond measure attractive, 
— some of them exceedingly beautifuL”^ 

“June 21, 1896 [At the Grand Hotel, Glasgow] 

“I enjoyed the flying tnp to Cambndge very much. 

My aim suffers scarcely a twmge, and is a most prom- 
ising patient. I wish I could think of you less, — or 
else write of you morel It takes me half an hour to one of 
these pages But that’s not quite as bad as before, — ^and 
the wntmg looks a tnfle better, — don t it? 

“June 23, 1896 [At the Grand Hotel, Glasgow ] 

“We have made the delightful run throu^ the lochs 
and the Trossachs, and start out m fine spints on our 
wheels at last, to-morrow morning (Wednesday) Mr and 
Mrs Woods wear extremely well, and are ideal companions 
under the circumstances He is, if anything, less strong 
than I am, and wants to travel by as easy stages as I do, 
they have practically let me dcteimme the hne of travel, 
and they are gentle and accommodatmg What more could 
Isay? 

"June 26, i8q6 [At the King’s Arms Hotel, Dumfries ] 
"Here we are at the end of the third day of our bicycle 
tour The first day we went from Glasgow to Ayr (33 
miles), over excellent roads, the second day we started 
late and made only seventeen miles, partly because we 
turned aside to see the cottage m which Bums was bom, 
‘auld AUoway kirk,’ and ‘auld AUoway bng’ over which 
Tam O’Shanter rode. 

“June 28, 1896 [At the Great Central Hotel, Carlisle.] 

Jjane 19, 1I96. 
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“We have made one hundred and twenty miles, and are 
taking our Sunday rest. It is astonishing with how little 
fatigue the thing can be done on these roads; and it is 
quite as exhilarating and entertaining as I expected. The 
sweet, quiet country, the hawthorn hedge-rows, the quaint 
roadside villages, the great gates of estates witli their 
pretty lodges, the goodnatured, friendly people, — in 
Scotland (we have had only 8 miles of England as yet) the 
green slopes of the great hills, — all combine to make a 
great overmastering charm which itself makes the wheel 
run easily and with zest, as if to hurry from beauty to 

“I have had a considerable disappointment here. I 
cannot, after the most diligent enquiry, find out anything 
about grandfather’s residence here, not even which 
church he was pastor of. I planned to spend Sunday here 
for the express purpose of attending the church he had, 
and of seeing, if possible, the house in which dear mother 
was born, — but I have seen and learned nothing. . . . 

“June 29, 1896. [At the Queen’s Hotel, Ambleside.] 

“I must write you a little letter from this Wordsworth 
country (the tiny flower enclosed I plucked from a wall 
near Wordsworth’s cottage at Rydal Mount.). Mr. 
Woods’ wheel broke down last week, and ... I came on 
alone, therefore, this morning to Keswick by train, and 
from K. rode on my wheel the 16 enchanting miles to this 
place, by Thirlmere, Grasmere, and Rydal Water. ... I 
shall go back a few miles on the road I came to-day, to 
identify some places I missed, — ^Hartley Coleridge’s ‘Nab 
Cottage,’ Dr. Arnold’s ‘Foxe How,’ and Grasmere village, 
with its church and Wordsworth’s grave, lying aside from 
the road. I declare I hardly have the heart to tell you of 
being in these places, knowing how you will yearn when 
you read of them, and how much better ri^ you have to 
see them than I have. . . . One who knew nothing of the 
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memones and the poems associated mth these 
might well bless the fortune that brought him to a region 
so complete, so vanous, so romantic, so irresistible m its 
beauty,— where the very houses seem suggested by Nature 
and built to add to her charm I shall be haunted, and per- 
petually /lurt by It all till I getyoa here,— and how sMl 
we ever get away agam when 1 do? 

“I am perfecdy well, and would be perfectly happy if 
only you were herel 

* July 5, 1896 [At the Woolpach Hotel, Warwick.] 
*^Here I am ■writing by candle light in a (juamt inn 
at the heart of the Shakspere country My heart bums 
with a keen remorse that I should be here without you, — 
m this mexpressibly beautiful region, where England is to 
be seen looking as I had dreamed it would look, and where 
memones crowd and haunt so as Co fill the mind and 
heart to overflowing We have just come. We ha^ve 
seen nothing ia/ the country, a glimpse of the ruins of 
Kenilworth, and one tower of the castle here, but the im- 
pression made by this exquisite land, after the compara- 
tively bleak and and north, is itself reward and Joy 
enough, were there nothing else Ah, how I wish I could 
wntel Until now I have been homesick for America ” 

It was at Oxford, however, that he reached the pinnacle 
of bis adventure. There is no doubt that the inspiration 
he had here among the quads of Oxford ■was m part respon- 
sible for his vision of a reconstructed Pnnceton 
“July 9> 1896 [At the Wilberforcc Hotel, Oxford [ 

"We ‘laf last night m Woodstock, partly for the name 
of It, partly because wc wanted to sleep at a quiet country 
mn, partly because it was on our road and wc were too 
oral to go the remaining 8 miles to Oxford We reached 
here about lunch time to4ay, and have had only the 
afternoon to look about us, but, dear me, a mere glance at 
Oxford IS enough to take ones heart by storm It 3 true 
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we went at once to Magdalen, the most beautiful of the 
colleges, but we saw within the quads of others too, and it 
is what nature as well as art has done for the incomparable 
place that has taken us captive. I have seen as much that 
made me feel alien as that made me feel at home since I 
came to England, and have been made on the whole to 
love Am. more rather than less, — for all Eng. is so bonny 
and so full of treasure for the mind and fancy, — but 
Oxford! Well, I am afraid that if there were a place for 
me here Am. would see me again only to sell the house and 
fetch you and the children, — ^and yet I have not seen a 
prettier dwelling than ours in Eng! 

“I am still in excellent shape . . . stomach, arm, and all. 
My friends say they never saw anyone improve more in 
appearance within the same space of time than I have im- 
proved since they first met me on the steamer. It may 
be partly the colour the sun has given me, but it's not 
all that. . . ^ * 

“July 13, 1896. [At the Market Hotel, Winchester.] . . . 
“It was hard to leave Oxford: its fascination is extraor- 
dinary; but I can go back if I wish, after I have looked 
up Mj*. Bryce in London and plied him again with the in- 
vitation to lecture for us next October. . . . 

“July 16, 1896. [At the Covent Garden Hotel, London.] 
“Here I am in London, and Em not a bit glad to get 
here, so thoroughly do I hate a big city. But of course I 
felt that I must see the place. ... I shall ride about the city 
on the tops of ‘buses,’ to get the ‘look’ of the huge thing, 
but shall see as few specific objects as possible, besides the 
abbey, the Museum, the National Gallery, and the 
House of Commons. . . . 

^ “July 20, 1896. [At the Covent Garden Hotel, London.] 
“Now I feel guilty indeed: I have been long in the 
National Gallery, and all the while with the feeling strong 
upon me to sadness that the Rembrandts, Rubenses, 
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Reynoldses, Gainsboroughs, Turners, Tioans, and the 
rest that I was seeing belonged to you, and that I was a 
selfish thief to take sight of them without you. 

I have not looked up many specific things in London 
yet. You know how poor a hand I am at systematic sight 
seemg, how 1 hate it, and how it tires me. But I have 
gotten a very vivid impression of London externally, have 
reahzed it, and felt its singular charm ” 

He has visited the shrme of Adam Smith he is now on 
his way to the bunal-placc of Burke 
“July 26, 1896 [At the Rose and Crown Inn,Tnng] 

“ I reached Beaconsfield yesterday forenoon, and was not 
long m findmg what I was m search of Burke is buned m 
the church, and with him not only his son and his wife 
(who survived him more than twenty years) but also his 
brother Richard. There is a simple, a very simple, tablet 
m the wall of the plain church, recording the fact of burial 
without comment or sentiment, — that is all In the church- 
yard stands a somewhat elaborate monument to the poet 
Waller The local poheeman of the quaint village pointed 
that out readily enough, but did not know where Burke 
was buned 

“I do not find any distinct traces of the Washingtons, 
but I did not expect to I only wanted to get the look 
of the country into my mind’s eye, and certainly it was 
worth seemg It ought surely to have bred a poet. Just 
here it is as beautiful as Warwickshire. ” 

He gets distant echoes of the hot political campaign in 
Amcnca — McKinley and Bryan — and expresses his feel- 
mg regarding Bryan as the Democratic leaden 

“Really, you know, you arc havmg n most extraor- 
dmifry presidential campaign m that odd country of 
yoursl I shall have to be told where I am when I get back. 

It looks as if / would have to vote for McKtnleyl Oh 
Lord, how long! 
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He rides onward through Chester into Wales and thus 
to Gloucester. 

August 8, 1896. [At Fowler’s Hotel, Gloucester.] . . . 

“I’ve been wishing ever since I landed on this side that 
I had brought that tiny volume of Wordsworth with me; 
and the other day, — yesterday, in fact, at Tewkesbury, — 
I saw almost exactly the same collection for sale for a 
shilling, bought it, and have had a perfect feast out of it. 
I seemed never to have read any of it before, so keenly 
did it strike upon my palate. Its possession has been a 
real boon to me, and I shall carry it in my jacket the rest 
of the journey as I did to-day. Gloucester is not more 
than twenty miles away from Tintern Abbey, I think, 
and I have quite made up my mind to make a pilgrimage 
to the region where the Tines’ were written. . . . 

“Yesterday I rode for nearly twenty miles beside the 
Wye, and of aU the parts of England I have seen it has 
most won my heart. It is so glad a stream and has so 
exquisite a secluded path amongst the hiUs that seem 
made for its setting 


“how oft — 

In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

Sh^ hang upon the beatings of my heart, 

How oft, in spint, shall I turn to thee, 

O sylvan Wye’ 

I read the whole poem sitting on the bank of the stream 
and was filled with an exalted emotion I don’t think I can 
ever forget. The poem contains, in a degree I had never 
dreamed of the very spirit of the place’ 

“This morning I rode over the Mendip EfiUs to this 
heart of Somerset, coming down into it from a height 
whence I could see it in aU its beauty, lying in a sort of 
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golden mist with its exquisite cathedral, like a jewel, m 
the midst ” 

He IS now headed for the home of Bagehot 
"August 12-17, 1896 [At Langport, Somerset] 
"Langport is the place where Bagdiot was bom and 
hved, his grave is m the churchyard here, and m the 
church there is a beautifuj memorial wmdow to him, put 
m by his wife, who still hves at the famdy place (Herds 
Hill) here when she is not m London Almost the first sign 
that caught my eye when I rode into Wells was ‘Stuckey s 
Banking Co and it at once occurred to me to ask how far 
off Langport was. I found it was only some 18 miles away, 
and Glastonbury on the same loai I saw Glastonbury 
this mormng, and came on here this afternoon It is a 
quamt, mteresting htde place. The churchyard hes upon a 
hiU from which, standing at Bagehot’s grave, one looks out 
upon just such a view as that from Prospect Ave, — only 
more beautiful, with a sweet nver running through it, and 
a wonderful golden hght lying on it, as, it would seem, on 
the whole of Somerset TTie leaf enclosed is from Bage- 
hot’s grave, darling, please press it and keep it for me. 

‘ I have just come from afternoon service m the great 
minster here, [Lincoln] and a tour of inspection around it 
afterwards, and it is very beautiful, — in some respects 
surpassmgly fine, but Wells won my heart above all the 
rest, and keeps it soil, — not because it is a more perfect 
Jewel than the others, but because its perfect setting (al 
most all the ancient e^esiasUcal buildings grouped about 
It unrumed, and the qmet town keeping silence about it) 
make it seem greater and more adnurablc. Glastonbury 
too, King Arthur s Isle of Avalon, 

falls not hml, nor nun, nor any snow', 

Nor ever wind blows loudlj, but it lies 

Deep meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns, ^ 

And bowery meadows, crowned with summer sun, 
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took my fancy greatly; but its glories are gone to decay 
and melancholy ruin, while Wells seems to retain her 
antiquity alive, Canterbury disappointed me. Its asso- 
ciations, of course, give it a greatness and majesty 
which move the imagination very deeply; but it has 
not now either the beauty or the charm of half a dozen 
others. . . 

From Lincoln he rode on to Chesterfield, visited the 
cathedrals at York and Durham, and rode the length of 
the Yarrow before sailing for home in August. 

Besides the great joy the trip gave him — a restoration 
of the soul” — he returned much improved in health and 
with a deepening of purpose, the change of attitude al- 
ready referred to. To a friend who questioned him upon 
his return, “Well, what did you thmk of England.^” he 
replied; “I am a better Amencan for having been there.’" 

II. WITH AXSON IN 1 899 

Wilson’s next trip to England was made in 1899, this 
time with his brother-in-law and devoted friend, Stockton 
Axson. He had looked forward eagerly to a return to the 
scenes which he had enjoyed so greatly in 1896. He was 
again sorely in need of rest, though he left America only 
under protest, saying in one of his letters to his wife; 

“You and Mrs. Hibben conspired to make me think I 
needed this elaborate self-indulgence; I weakly allowed 
myself to be deceived, and now I am heartily and frankly 
ashamed of myself. There was nothing in the world the 
matter with me that could not have been rested out of me 
where except, perhaps, at Princeton itself. Princeton, 
no doubt, would have been too full of college thoughts and 
regrets to afford me either rest of a good kmd or recreation 
that would have reached my mind. . . . Here I am simply 
spending money, and pining for you!”- 
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They sailed’ on the Anchor Line ship Fumtssia—from 
New York to Glasgow— trareUing as cheaply as possible, 
but quite comfortably The ship broke a shaft in midocean 
and arrived a day or so late. They had a very jolly party 
on the boat, made up of Professor Seth of Cornell, Le 
Fevre who had been a student under Professor Seth, and 
Maklejohn, afterward president of Amherst College. The 
discussions were exceedingly hvely and interestmg ’ 
“June 25, 1899 [On the S S Fumissia] 

“Tell 'Jack’ and Mrs BQbben that the party of pro- 
fessors, instead of provmg bores, have proved a perfect 
Godsend, of course. Our fellow passengers are for the most 
partapamfuliycommonplacelotfitwas so before gomg over) 
and thesemen arejolly, mfonnal, altogether companionable 
and comforting My only objection to Professor Seth is 
that he does not talk — he hstcns He is most appreciaove, 
likes a joke, knows a good story when he hears it, smokes, 
and aWrbs, — but will not talk. I am sure, by every sign, 
that he has lots m him, but be keeps it to himself, 
apparently only because of the amiable quahues of mod- 
esty and sympathy which make him a good hstener 
‘ June 27, 1899 [On board the S S Furnessla] 

“I wonder if w could not manage Peter Ibbetson's 
transmigration m our dreams and actually join one 
another? Do you remember the directions? (I have just 
read the book) Lie on your back, your hands clasped 
under your head, your feet crossed, thenght over the left. 
Don’t lose your sense of your actual place and identity, 
but at the same time fix your will upon some past tunc and 
place where you want to be. Remember that I can’t join 
you until five hours after your ame. fVhat nonsense! And 
^t the book seems so real, and has given me such an 

iProfcww SwAeoa Aixw to tht aother M«S of the nutcml la tha dairttr wu 
jiTcn to tte aatbor bj Dr Anoo. 
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intolerable longing to join you after that delightful fash- 
ion. No doubt Miss Lucy Smith could manage it! . . 

From Glasgow they went to Edinburgh, where the first 
Sunday they heard Hugh Black preach. Wilson was en- 
thusiastic about the service and iso about the company 
of Gordon Highlanders which attended that day. He re- 
ferred to them for years afterward. During the Boer War, 
he was certain that he could pick out the pictures from 
illustrations in the Illustrated London News^ of some of 
the same men who had been killed in action. Wilson says 
of the experience: 

“I climbed to church this morning by an endless flight 
of stone steps which begin to rise just by the inn door. 
It’s impressive, I can tell you, to sit at service beside a 
highland regiment (the Gordon Highlanders, no less); 
and I can vouch for it, if this morning’s sermon be a 
typical example, that the Gospel is preached to them with 
simplicity and honest force. The sermon seemed to me 
to strike home. Certainly I felt the force of it myself. I 
could not sing though I knew the hymns. It moved me so 
to hear the old hymns sung to the old tunes under such 
surroundings that I had no voice to sing with. Assuredly 
my mother’s blood is strong in me, and is strangely stirred 
in this land which gave her her breeding 

From Edinburgh they worked their way westward 
again by train and bicycle through the Trossachs back to 
Glasgow, then down through the Burns country. Wilson 
liked the Burns country much better than the Shake- 
speare country. He thought it less overrun with tourists. 

^‘J'dy I3 1899. [At Dumfries.] Here we are in another 
part of the ‘Burns country,’ still hero-worshipping, and 
stiU seeing things I never saw before. We went to the 
depths of a narrow court to the Globe Inn, the quaint 
httle tavern which Burns most frequented here, and in a 
delightful little low-ceihng’d room, just such as one’s 
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imagination would have promised, with the onginal wam- 
scoting and fireplace, saw the table about which the poet 
and his cronies used to gather, and the chair m which 
he used to sit and hold forth for their delectation. One 
Axson could at first hardly be induced to sit in the chair, 
but sat gazing at it with eyes big with deepest reverence, — 
such delectable things am I seeing < But at last he was 
persuaded, and sat there for a moment or two with a face 
full as a child*s of wondering emonon The room has 
several other chairs left of its ‘original’ furmture. In 
another room is a wmdow on whose panes Bums scratched 
some verses, but it is a bedroom and we were told, apolo- 
getically, that we could not see it it was let to a guest. 
We have seen nothing yet so genuinely hie an ongmal 
as that dehaous inn We saw the outside of the house 
Bums lived m dunng most of his residence here, and both 
the outside and the inside of the house he spent the last 
years m and died m, and we saw his tomb m St. Michael’s 
churchyard hard by the latter Here his customary ill Inch 
has followed him and his grave is covered with a Grcd^ 
mausoleum — this least Greek of our poets! Taste seemed 
to leave this island with the going out of the Tudons. 

‘This afternoon we did something else out of the usual 
We mounted our wheels and after not a httle casting about 
over this beanuful country-side found, sue miles away, the 
farm, ‘Elhsland’, where Bums hved on first coming to this 
neighbourhood, and where he wrote Highland Mary and 
Tam O Shan ter The house and bams and sheds are al- 
most exactly as he built and left them, the farmyard 
enclosure is the same and all he away from the mam road, 
out of sight, embowered m their own grove of trees, 
upon the very bank of the broad and quiet Nith, running 
with a pleasant noise at the door, sweet walks open on its 
sloping banks As ideal a little group of humble, homehke 
buildmgs as one’s fancy could wish Stock fortunately 
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remembered how Bums fell silent and abstracted one 
winter’s evening (the anniversary of Mary’s death), and 
left the house to fling himself on the hay-rick and fashion 
his verses to the highland lass, and how Jean followed him 
to warn him against the cold. He remembered, too, how 
she followed him by the river’s bank, saw him gesticulate 
and heard him laugh aloud as the verses of Tam O’Shan ter 
sprang into his thought. It was aU intensely real, as we 
stood there in that secluded place and looked upon the 
unchanged scene where these things happened, and genius 
worked at its craft and mystery. It was a fifteen mile ride 
in all, the way we went, but it paid: the fine air exhilarated 
us and the thoughts that crowded in upon us as we looked 
were their own reward. There is a pang in it all for me. 
All these things bring you into my thought with painful 
vividness, and I know to the full what it is to be separated 
from you. You know so much more than either of us about 
these things that we remember little scraps about; you 
could enjoy them so much more keenly, and as if in their 
own spirit; above all, I am myself a man who labours at 
thinking and conceiving and such scenes of another man’s 
living and striving and loving make me know the part you 
play in my life, — ^how much I depend on you for sympathy 
and inspiration. ...” 

They visited Carlisle again, and then rode down into 
the Lake District, which Wilson came to love more than 
any other part of the British isles. He comments on the 
English people: 

“This htde inn is very humble and unpretentious, but 
very comfortable indeed. Landlady and servants alike are 
friendly and anxious to make us endure the time without 
annoyance or discomfort, — ^indeed, that’s the way at 
every homehke, unfashionable inn we go to. These are 
surely the most friendly people in the world. The roughest 
of them knows how to be kind, and the busiest will stop 
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to be courteous It’s always the same story stiff and un- 
graaous m manner when first approached, but kmdJy, 
helpful, mterestcd, commumcative when once your need 
or question is stated, — even the railway porters, and the 
stage dnversl” 

They moved onward to Ambleaide and back to Durham, 
which Wilson greatly loved. He quoted Walter Scott s 
hnes regarding Durham Casde, “half fortress and half 
church ” At Durham they stopped at the inn where visit- 
ors are welcomed by the host with a glass of cherry bounce. 
They also got permission to attend the court which was 
operang on that day and was presided over by Lord Justice 
Grantham WTlson often refcned to the experience m Dur- 
ham as a fine exhibit of the courtesy of the officials m 
giving an opportumty to two wandering Amencans to 
visit the court. He was mterested m the legal procedure 
and remarked afterward upon the speed with which the 
trial was earned forward. From Durham they went to Ely 
and Peterborough, where they visited the cathedrals 

On this tnp WilKin especially enjoyed his visit at Cam- 
bridge, where his enthusiasm for the quad arrangement 
of the buddings was further mated- 

“July 23, 1899 [At Cambndge.] 

**And Cambridge at the end of the ndel Oxford is more 
beautiful and impressive, but surely Cambndge is beauti- 
ful and impressive enou^ We arrived about half-past 
twelve, and so had all the afternoon m which to enjoy 
a first and general impression The most beautiful build- 
ings and quads, are not five minutes walk from our hotel 
(King’s CoUege, for example, and Tnmty, and St. John's) 
and we saw them at once, when we had had lunch, and 
made straight through them to the incomparable Backs 
The Cam, you know, runs close at the rear of these col 
leges, with here a broad lawn stretching between the 
buddings and its banks, as at King’s, and there the very 
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walls of some shapely hall or dormitory standing with 
their feet in its stream (as if the road to the station at 
Princeton were a river — the Cam is no wider — and washed 
the very walls of Blair) so that men may sit and fish from 
their bedroom windows. At short intervals beautiful 
arched bridges cross the little river, sometimes from lawn 
to lawn, sometimes from building to building, — sometimes 
with a single arch, sometimes with three arches. St. John’s 
crowds close to the water, stands in the water, indeed, on 
either bank, and throws across the stream an exquisite 
enclosed bridge of a single arch wh. is the Bridge of Sighs 
in small. On the farther side of the river stretch great 
lawns and splendid quiet avenues of trees, shaded walks, 
and beds of flowers almost wild; and nothing breaks the 
fine park except where, near its end, a building of St. 
John’s stands, itself an ornament. And these are The 
Backs, flanked in the backgroxmd by a parklike public 
road, into which you make exit through stately iron gates 
of elaborate tracery, crowned with the arms of a college. 
The river is full of boats for hire, and Stock and I took 
one and paddled slowly from end to end of the beautiful 
place, with unspeakable, quiet pleasure. Then we sat in- 
definitely at the side of one of the great lawns on the 
farther bank and just let the beauty and peace and sweet 
air of the place soak into us. There were pleasure seekers 
all about us — enough to people without crowding the scene, 
and tennis courts full of young fellows in white flannels, 
most of whom knew how to play the game well enough to 
be worth watching. . . . Oxford is more beautiful and more 
fascinating than Cambridge, but I know of no place in the 
kingdom more to be desired than Oxford. . . . Many ex- 
traordinary and truly revolutionary things have been 
happening here in consequence of the heat. One of the 
judges in London (or was it only a magistrate?) actually 
took off his wig in court and invited the barristers present 
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to follow his examplel The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, the room bemg already quite too close to breathe 
m, broke an immemonal tradition by proceeding to a 
division without first closing the doors the first mstance 
of the land, I suppose, in several hundred years! One 
wonders what woidd happen if they hoA heat such as ours. 
I suppose It would bre^ down the English Constitution, 
wh would seem m very fact to be a part of the established 
order of nature! And really it ins been hot. Even we felt 
and suffered from it, tw/h our mnler flamtls on 

“Even the papers here contain such news of America 
as that Mr Alger has resigned, and I am heartily glad, 
though It came much too late and I judge that the Prest 
dent’s choice of Root does not improve matters very 
much ” 

He cannot say enough of Cambndgc. One can see where 
he received some of the enthusiasm which he afterward 
exhibited m his campaign for the reconstruction of Prince- 
ton University 

“July a6, 1899 [At “The George,” Lichfield ] 

“We left Cambridge yesterday, Tuesday, afternoon, 
having seen, I beheve, all of the collies except Girton 
and Newnham — that is, some fifteen m all, and it was 
thoroughly worth while to take time to see them Every- 
one has something to give it individuality, and in the 
aggr^atc they are more impressive by far than the two 
or three great and beautiful ones, like Trinity and St. 
John’s, could be if seen by themselves. Them we saw 
several times in the course of our three days’ stay but 
the others add a note of completeness and vancty which 
was needed to make us comprehend the place m its cn- 
nrety, — a place JuU of quiet chambers, s^uded ancient 
courts, and gardens shut away from intrusion, a town 
full of co\ erts for those who would learn and be with their 
own thoughts I bring away from it a very keen sense of 
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what we lack in our democratic colleges, where no one 
has privacy or claims to have his own thoughts. . . 

They visited Oxford, where Wilson spent some hours 
with Professor Dicey. Each evening he and Axson walked 
down to New College and sat there and chatted under a 
beech tree until late in the evening. Wilson called, while 
there, on Lawrence Hutton, a friend whom he greatly 
loved. He often said that Hutton had a “genius for 
friendship.” Hutton lived at Max Miiller’s house at Ox- 
ford and they were much interested in going about it. 

“August 6, 1899. [At the King’s Arms, Oxford.] . . . 

“I have of, course, gone about Oxford this time looking 
about me with the keenest and most constant interest, 
turning into quads; penetrating beyond quads, to de- 
lightful secluded gardens; peeping now into one and 
again Into another quaint corner, and seeing a great deal; 
but I have not been able to bring myself to the point of 
‘doing’ Oxford systematically, as we did Cambridge. My 
sight-seeing Impetus has run out, as Stock’s has. What is 
left Is the power to enjoy places, — ^with a sort of quiet 
joy that forms and penetrates the thoughts, as if one 
were enjoying each place as for the time his home, and 
yielding himself to its Influences as if he temporarily 
possessed it and looked on it as if on a familiar face. This 
IS the sort of enjoyment that rests and refreshes. . . .” 

In London he visits the “Mother of Parliaments” about 
which he had written and thought so much. He meets a 
beautiful English girl and takes the occasion to compare 
English and American beauty: 

“English girls, when they are interesting, are unmis- 
takably very attractive creatures. American girls (as surely 
all the world must see, — ^for thts part of the world, at any 
rate, is full of them) have a great and obvious superiority 
in beauty, figure, style, grace, and a sort of effectiveness; 
but English girls are, I should judge, as a rule sweeter 
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and easier to love m an intimate, domestic fashion When 
they get beauty, too, they are very dangerous.” 

He cannot resist another visit to Wells “wher^ take it 
all in all, I should rather be than anywhere else m Eng- 
land,’ and that leads him along to another visit to Bage- 
hot’a grave Axson had fallen ill and had gone down to 
London, so that WTIson was now alone. 

‘ Every turn of my nde brings me to dungs that in- 
terest me, — to some outlook upon a beautilul countryside, 
to some village all character and age, a beauti/ul church 
standmg m its qmet yard m the midst, more noble in its 
proportions than most of our aty churches, mote lovingly 
finished in detail, though less ornate, an anaent monu- 
ment of labour and of faith, conceived with a touch of 
majesty, and yet not too great for its secluded and rural 
seat, — only the village church, or some bright, busy town 
I never knew anything about, but now find worth seeing, 
with monuments and noble or cunons biuldmgs of its 
own, old and new Taunton is such a place, where I spent 
Fnday night. I never knew anydung about Taunton 
I now know that it is the place (at any rate one of the 
chief places) where the omcrable Jefihes held his bloody 
assizes. I saw the great room, now bare and bam-hkc, 
m which he sat and condemned, — condemned hxmtelj 
for ever ” 

And finally he reaches, as every Amencan should, the 
entrancmg town of Clovelly 

“I can only suppose that Qovelly betwitchcd me! I 
reached the wonderftd hide place about midday on Tues- 
day,— Just about the time I ought to have msted the let 
ter, — and it fairly took my breath away with surprise and 
dehght to find it in fact what I had been told it was, as 
extraordinary and as interesting as die heart could desire. 
And yet that very fact gave me the strongest feeling of 

unreahty I felt as if I were walkrng m a picture, through a 
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piece of stage scenery, thro, a sort of devised street built 
at a cunningly constructed Woild’s Fair. And, to cap the 
climax, at my Inn, which was at the very heart of that 
incomparable precipitous street in the Cloven cliif, they 
put me in a little house all by itself, above the roof of the 
hotel, — a room to which I had to climb through a little 
wonderfully tilted garden at the rear, all staircases and 
narrow terraces. The little house was on the topmost ter- 
race of all, and contained nothing but my room and a half 
cellar, opening from the next terrace below. The whole 
of one end of the room was taken up with its door and a 
bay-window as wide as our hall-way oriel. The dressing 
table stood in the bay, and before me as I sat at it stretched 
all the sea, between the cliif-shoulders of the narrow place, 
— ^below the steep town and the boats dancing in the tiny 
roadstead. I was so excited and moved by the pleasure and 
novelty of it all that I caught myself laughing aloud as I 
stood in my strange little room. I wandered about with the 
restless curiosity and delight of a child, peeping into every 
nook and corner of the place (it did not take long) and 
looking into door-ways, with a child's indifference to good 
manners, getting run into by other sight-seers, and al- 
most run into by the little donkeys whose panniers are the 
only possible vehicles of the village. At last, at the bot- 
tom of the street, on the jetty which helps make a shelter 
for the fishing boats, I sat down in supreme contentment 
just to dream, — of the place, of the sea, of you, — of the 
happiness it would be to bring you there, of the unspeak- 
able pity of it all that you were not there. . . .” 

Here also he had the surprise of meeting old friends 
from Middletown, Connecticut: 

“There were Mrs. Hazen and Miss Hazen, too, the Dr.'s 
sister, and Maynard. You may imagine how I rushed at 
them, escorted them all over the village, like a new guide, 
and spent the evening with them." 
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Fmally he crosses to Ireknd to see Tnnity Coll^ and 
visit places connected with the memory of Burke 

“1 did not come out of Dublin widiout lookmg at it. 
After I had had my breakfast, I rode about the aty on 
my wheel and saw a great deal of it,--the Castle, the old 
Parliament houses, and all that I could thmk of as worth 
seemg, but most particularly, of course, Tnnity Colli^ 
Its gates were open, Sunday tho it was, and I wandered 
through Its quads for quite half an hour with my thoughts 
full of Burke The buildmgs are not beautiful, but they 
are dignified and spaaoua, constructed m the formal 
style I assoaate with Sir Chnstopher Wren, — Greek, 
Pseudo-Greek, or whatever it is The magnitude of the 
college struck me, quad withm quad, and round about 
two sides spaaous gardens I should say the circumference 
of the whole was nearly a mile, — and that m the very 
heart of the aty At the front of the buildmgs, on the 
street, or, rather on sward which intervenes between 
the buildmgs and the street, stand stnTong statues of 
Burke and Goldsmith, and m the open space which the 
college faces (one rmght call it a square were it not almost 
tnangular) there is an uncommonly fine statue, of Grat- 
tan, facmg the coll^, but also m front of the old Parlia- 
ment buildmgs, which also face the same space or square. 
Aside from these speaal objects of interest, the aty struck 
me as smgularly unattractive, plebeian, without distinc- 
tion, — except that it must surely, from what I saw, be one 
of the dirtiest atics in the world I was very much disap- 
pointed, of course, not to get a chance even to try to see 
Mr and Mrs Dowden, but they hve aght miles away 
from Dubbn, very hkely are not at home at this season 
of the year, and— it was quite impossible to manage ” 

Axson rejoined Wilson at Glasgow, and they sailed on 
August 26th on the Ctty of Rome In the mid Atlanac the 
ship ran into an iceberg and barely escaped bang broken 
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in two. It slid upward upon one of the projections of the 
iceberg which finally broke off, but it did not recover its 
balance. The collision happened while they were all at 
dinner, and Dr. Axson said that Wilson’s composure dur- 
ing this time was remarkable. 

Wilson returned to Princeton restored in health and 
spirits. 
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I would not tiave you think that the writer of book* is less steadily 
in search of reality than the builder of states or the conductor of 
great material cntcrpnsca or the man who is in the midst of action. 

The man of letters has concaved his hicctjon too narrowly who 
does not sec this ... . ^ ^ , 

Adittu dtBmtd ht Pisisheiky /poj 


Polibcs can be socccss/nlly studied only as life as the vital embodi- 
ment of opinions, prejudices, sentiments, the product of human cn 
deavour, and thcrobre fuU of boman characteristics of whim and 
Ignorance and half knowledge as a process of orcumstance and of 
wteraertmg impulses, a thing growing with thought and habit and 
social development — a thing various, complex, subtle, defymg all 
analysis save that of megfat. And the language of direct sight is the 
language of literature. 

SjtUm Pt&itMj SeifBtt aW CnJtjtwHtiuJ 

I^WiP 


Great books have changed men s Irvcs and altered the current of 
history 

AUnji Ntttmhtrs /poj 


I LITERARY AMBITIONS 

I T MUST never be forgotten that Woodrow Wilson’j 
primary interest, always, everywhere, was m affairs, 
in govcminent, in pohucs. A minute examination of letters 
and documents rclatmg to his earher years shows beyond 
a doubt that however deep his concern with education, 
with lecturing, with authorship, down beneath them all 
was the profound sense that they were madental or pre- 
paratory His real purpose, as he covenanted with his 
friend Talcotf, was “ the work of eatabhshmg the pnnaples 
we held in common to mould the world as our hands 
might please.” 

When he left Atlanta m 1883, as we have seen, he had 

9S 
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given over his ambition for active participation in political 
affairs — at least he thought he had! — but the underlying 
purpose remained the same. He would teach other men 
the true attitude toward the nation, he would write 
books that should stir sluggish citizens to reform their 
institutions, and finally he would produce a vast funda- 
mental treatise, a “Novum Organon of Politics” which 
should serve to guide the thought of the world as Montes- 
quieu had guided France, as Burke, or Adam Smith, or 
Cobden, had guided England. 

His first and most original book, Concessional Govern- 
ment^ was outwardly an objective essay in political criti- 
cism written with rare clarity and force, but back of it 
lay his primary intent: 

“. . . if ever any book was written with fulness and ear- 
nestness of conviction, with purpose of imparting convic- 
tion, that book was: and, in my view, the extent to which 
it realizes that purpose is the standard of its success. Of 
course I should like to be able to believe that it was to 
stand as a permanent piece of constitutional criticism 
by reason of some depth of historical and political insight: 
but its mission was to stir thought and to carry irresistible 
practical suggestion, and it was as such a missionary that 
it carried my hopes and ambitions with it. I carefully 
kept all advocacy of particular reforms out of it, because I 
wanted it to be, so far as I could make it such, a permanent 
piece of work, not a political pamphlet, which couldn’t 
succeed without destroying its own reason for being; but 
I hoped at the same time that it might catch hold of its 
readers’ convictions and set reform a-going in a very defi- 
nite direction.”^ 

Here in Wilson’s own words lies the soul of his purpose. 
In order, however, to accomplish the end he aims at, he 
must write well, write greatly. Only by this method can 

^Letter to R. Heath Dabney, October 28, 1885. 
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he make his ideas prevail. Literature, style, is not an end 
but a means 

Style IS an instrument, and is made imperishable only 
by embodiment in some great use It is not of itself stuff to 
last, neither can it have real beauty except when T;poT‘kjng 
the substantial effects of thought or vision Its highest 
tnumph IS to hit the meaning, and the pleasure you get 
from It IS not unhke that which you get From the perfect 
action of skill The object is so well and so easily at- 
tained l”‘ 

Pohtics, education, scholarship, if they are made bving 
forces, must depend upon a skilled hteraiy method. 

“ scholarship cannot do without hterature. It needs 
literature to float it, to set it current, to authenticate it 
to the race, to get it out of closets, and into the brains of 
men who sar abroad ’** 

He regrets profoundly the tendency m both pohncal 
and economic writing toward a dull, saenefic, rather 
than a hterary or artistic method. 

“The new-school economists revolt, and say they want 
‘a more saentific method.’ What they really want is a 
higher hterary method 

Wilson desired passionately to become a great wnter, 
and there were times in hts life, especially during the earlier 
years of the Pnneeton professorship, when he himself 
plainly thought that authorship had become his true 
vocation He was a “man of letters ’ * 

“He WES eager to get to his desk, to do his day’s stmt, 
as he called it, humorously resented his lecturing days as 
‘interruptions — then apologized for so charactenang 
them for it seemed infidelity to duty In Pnneeton in the 

tAfnt Ut/mrnr p. 
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middle ’nineties we used frequently to ride our bicycles 
in the late long pleasant summer afternoons toward 
Lawrenceville. There was an old arched stone bridge cross- 
ing a little stream where we frequently paused, sitting on 
the coping, and talked long about the art of writing. He 
once said, ‘We who know literature by sight have the 
responsibility of carrying on a war with those to whom 
so-called “scholarship” is everything.’ . . . 

“There was a time when he was so preoccupied with 
literary ‘style* that it approached obsession.”^ 

But Wilson’s literary work was never the measure of his 
greatness. He was highly gifted in literary expression, he 
had many of the qualifications of the artist, and he pro- 
duced voluminously and successfully, but it never seemed 
to give him, at any time, a sense of complete self-realiza- 
tion or fulfilment. _ 

Wilson’s literary work, almost all of which was done 
while he was a college professor, from 1885 to 1902, may 
be divided into three quite distinct groups: political, 
literary, and historical. This classification may also be 
considered roughly chronological. His political writings 
were his earliest; until 1891 he had scarcely touched any 
other field; the literary essays, coruscating sparks struck 
off in the course of his swift progress toward other ends, 
represent the middle period, and the histories the later 
and more hurried product of his pen. He gave much 
thought to two other subjects, education and religion, 
and discussed them frequently in addresses and lectures, 
some of which were afterward published, but they form 
little or no part of his deliberate literary production. 

II. POLITICAL WRITINGS 

Wilson’s political writings are in every way his most 
important. His characteristic book, the father of them all. 


Trofessor Stockton Axson to the author 



Congnsstonal Government, has already been snffioentJy 
treated in tins biography It had many descendants and 
relatives, notably The State-^ " dull fact boob,’ as Wilson 
called it — Constttutsonal Government in the United States, 
made up of a senes of lectures at Columbia University, 
and scores of articles for reviews and magazmes, deabng 
with pohtical problems and leadership 
None of his lesser writings, perhaps, lay closer to his 
essential mterest, or were produced with more real 
pleasure than his treatment of pobncal leaders and 
thinkers, and his reviews of books concerning them If a 
man is “mterpreted by his admiratinns,’ there could be 
no better guide to an understanding of Woodrow Wilson 
than his senes of essays deabng with the gods of the 
pohtical heavens. Foremost among these, of course, ore 
the chapters on Bagehot — ‘ A Literary Pohoaan ’ — and 
on Burke — "The Interpreter of English Liberty” — pub- 
hshed in his book. Mere Literature Bagehot and Burke 
were his guides and exemplars There are also significant 
essays on Sir Henry Maine, Adam Smith, John Bnght, 
Wilham E. Gladstone, and others 
One of the most lUuminating of his studies is that in 
which he endeavours to analyze and place the leaders of 
Amenca. It is called ‘A Calendar of Great Americans” 
and was first pubhshed in the Forum for February, lSg^. 

It abounds m pithy characterizations His omissions from 
the list are as significant os his inclusions However critics 
may disagree with his charactenzatioiis, they will be found 
mteresting and interpretive. 

"The great Englishmen bred m Amenca, like Hamilton 
and Madison, the great provincials, like John Adams and 
Calhoun, the authors of such thought as might have 
been native to any clirac, like Asa Gray and Emerson, 
and the men of mixed breed, like Jefferson and Benton,— 
must be excluded from our present list We must pick out 
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men who have created or exemplified a distinctively 
American standard and type of greatness.”^ 

It is indeed a rare historian or political writer who can 
steer his way safely between the Scylla of Hamilton and 
the Charybdis of Jefferson. Even Wilson, at that period 
in his hie, while a traditional Democrat, leaned more 
than “the shade of a hair” toward Hamilton,^ but he saw 
clearly that it required both of them to make a nation. 
In later years he drew much nearer to Jefferson. While he 
calls Hamilton “one of the greatest figures in our history,” 
though not an “Amencan,” he goes on to say: 

“He rejected, if he did not despise, democratic princi- 
ples; advocated a government as strong, almost, as a 
monarchy; and defended the government which was 
actually set up, like the skilled advocate he was, only 
because it was the strongest that could be had under the 
circumstances. He believed m authority, and he had no 
faith in the aggregate wisdom of masses of men.”® 

Wilson hkewise doubts the full Americanism of Jeffer- 
son: 

“Jefferson was not a thorough American because of the 
strain of French philosophy that permeated and weakened 
all his thought. . . . He thought of the Roman Senate when 
he sat in the Senate of the United States. He paraded 
classical figures whenever he spoke, upon a stage where 
both their costume and their action seemed grotesque.”^ 

But he says: 

“The American shows in him very plainly, too, not- 
withstanding the strong and inherent dash of what was 
foreign in his make-up. He was a natural leader and man- 
ager of men, not because he was imperative or master- 

'^Mere Literature , p 187 

^Wilson was a great admirer of Oliver’s Alexander Hamilton. 

^Mere Literature, p 189 

< 7 ^i«/,pp 196-197 
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fulj but because of a native shrewdness, tact, and sagaaty, 
an inborn art and aptness for combination, such as no 
Frenchman ever displayed in the management of common 
men Jefferson had just a touch of nistiaty about him, 
besides, and it was not pretense on his part or merely a 
love of power that made him democratic. It is hu 
speculative philosophy that is exotic, and that runs hLe a 
false and artificial note through all his thought. It was 
un-Amencan in being abstract, sentimental, rationalistic, 
rather than practical That he held it sincerely need not be 
doubted, but the more sincerely he accepted it so much 
the more thoroughly he was un-Amencan His writings 
lack hard and pracDcaJ sense. Liberty, among us, is not a 
sentiment, but a product of cxpcnence, its dcnvation is 
not rationalistic, but practical ’ ‘ ' 

The first man to exhibit the true Amencan spint "with 
an unmistakable touch of greatness and distinction,’* 
he finds to be Benjamm FranUm, and he became after- 
ward so much mterested m FranUin that he wrote an 
introduction to a new edition of the /lutohoff-aphy 
Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson were indeed Amen- 
cans, and so was Robert E. Lee, but the ‘ supreme Amen 
can of our history was Abraham Lincoln It is interesting 
that ‘Wilson, with his Southern origin and strong feehng 
for his own people, should have come so earlj to such an 
objective histoncal conclusion His enthusiasm for Lincoln 
continued unabated throughout his hfe 

“In Clay, East and West were mixed without being 
fused or harmonized he seems like two men In Jackson 
there was not even a mixture, he was all of a piece, and 
altogether unacceptable to some pxrts of the country, 

3 frontier statesman But m Lincoln the elements were 
combined and harmonized He never ceased to be a 
common man that was his source of strength But he was 
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a common man with genius, a genius for things American, 
for insight into the common thought, for mastery of the 
fundamental things of politics that inhere in human nature 
and cast hardly more than their shadows on constitutions; 
for the practical niceties of affairs; for judging men and 
assessing arguments. . . . And, as he stands there in his 
complete manhood, at the most perilous helm in Christen- 
dom, what a marvellous composite figure he is ! The whole 
country is summed up in him: the rude Western strength, 
tempered with shrewdness and a broad and humane wit; 
the Eastern conservatism, regardful of law and devoted 
to fixed standards of duty He even understood the South, 
as no other Northern man of his generation did. He 
respected, because he comprehended, though he could not 
hold, its view of the Constitution; he appreciated the 
inexorable compulsions of its past in respect of slavery; 
he would have secured it once more, and speedily if pos- 
sible, in its right to self-government, when the fight 
was fought out. To the Eastern pohticians he seemed 
like an accident; but to history he must seem like a 
providence.”^ 

One aspect of Wilson’s political writing has been too little 
known or appreciated. He was a singularly acute and sug- 
gestive critic, both of men and of books. His articles on 
various leaders and thinkers of an older tmie, already 
referred to, are not only excellent literary creations, but 
fine cnticism. 

Four or five of the best examples of his powers in this 
direction are scarcely known at all because they were 
written as unsigned reviews for the AtlanUc Monthly ^ the 
Forum^ and other journals. He wrote them con amorcy 
giving free rein to his ripe judgments. Among these are 
reviews of Bryce’s American Commonwealth (1889), Bur- 


'^Mere Literature^ pp 206, 207, ao8. 
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gess’s Political Science and Comparative Constitutional 
Law (1891), Boutmy’s Studies in Constitutional Law 
(1891)^ Jotn T Morse’s Abraham Lincoln (1893), Edward 
L. Pierce’s Memoir and letters oj CharUs Sumner (189J), 
Rhodes’s History of the United States (1899)^ and a hinng 
cnQasm of Goldwm Smith’s wn tings (1893) 

One of the best of these critical articles is his renew of 
Bryce’s great book.! He had met Bryce at Johns Hopkins 
and had the deepest admiration for the man and his work. 
Bryce “studied soaety ahve,’’ and while Wilson thinks he 
did not fully understand the growth of the American 
nation, yet the book is incomparably the best m the field 
Wilson makes admirable comparisons between Bryce and 
De Tocqueville, as well as between Bntish and Amcncan 
institutions He remarks finally 
"There soil remains to be accomplished the work of 
otpiainmg democracy by America, m supplement of Mr 
Bryce’s admirable explanation of democracy i» Amenea." 

Wilson’s news of John W Butgess and his work are also 
highly mtcrpretivc. He had been m some doubt, so con- 
scientious was he as a scholar, as to whether he should 
wnte about Burgess’s book at all 

“I don’t know whether I ought to accept the office of 
renewer in the case of Burgess’s book of not. If you 
happen to remember a conversation we once had about 
Buigess & his opinions you will see why I hesitate. I 
shall open the book oroectuig to find a great deal in it to 
disagree with and cntioze, and I suppose that that is a 
frame of mind which would make my purpose to be 
impartial, — to admire what is admirable even in a writer 
of an opposite school — rather awkward to carry out 
Soil, I mean to read the book and to appreciate it, and, if 
you think that even under the circumstances, you could 
trust me to cnocize it by means of a fair test of thought, 

Un ^pauua Sdrttt Vjurartj Mtfdi, lit?. 
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rather than an unfair test of prepossession, I will write 
the notice you propose with pleasure.”^ 

In analyzing Burgess’s book, Wilson vividly discloses 
his own point of view. Burgess has two cardinal faults. 
First he looks at society as a mechanism, not as a living 
thing: 

“A state cannot be born unawares, cannot spring im- 
consciously into being. To think otherwise is to conceive 
mechanically, and not in terms of life. To teach otherwise 
is to deaden effort, to leave no function for patriotism. If 
the processes of politics are unconscious and unintelligent, 
why then this blind mechanism may take care of itself; 
there is nothing for us to do. ”2 

But as Wilson says, expressing his own conviction: 

“The method of pohticd science, on the contrary, is the 
interpretation of hfe; its instrument is insight, a nice 
understanding of subtle, unformulated conditions. For 
this latter method Mr. Burgess’s mind seems unfit. . . . 
He has strong powers of reasoning, but he has no gift of 
insight.”^ 

In the second place, Burgess ‘Moes not write in the 
language of literature, but in the language of science.” 
Here he comes strongly to his own thesis: 

“There is no ‘style’ about such writing; words are used 
simply as counters, without regard to the material out of 
which they are made, or to the significance which they 
bear in their hearts. A book thus constituted may be 
read much and consulted often, but can itself never live: 
it is not made up of living tissue. It may suggest life, but 
it cannot impart it. Doubtless the artificers of such writ- 
ings do not pretend to be making literature, but they 
have no choice; if they do not wnte literature, they do 


^Letter to Horace E Scudder, February 7, 1891. 

^The Ptibhc Papers of Woodrow Wilson, Vol I, pp. 194-195 
^Ibid , p 195 
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not wnte truth Pohncs can be successhiUy studied 
only as hfe, as the vital embodiment of opimons, prej- 
udices, senoments, the product of human endeavour, and 
therefore full of human charactenstics of whim and igno- 
rance and half knowledge, as aprocess of circumstance and 
of mteracting impulses, a thing growing with thought 
and habit and social development — a thmg various, com- 
plex, subtle, defying all analysis save that of insight 
And the language of direct sight is the language of htera 
turc.”* 

Rhodes’s history, the early volumes of which were ap- 
pealing, he admires for its thoroughness and its magm 
tude, but he cannot follow the writer’s treatment of the 
South He regards it as wholly mistaken to treat the Civil 
War as the treason of one section of the country and the 
righteous apotheosis of the other There was no treason, 
smee there had been no nation until the war deternimed 
the question of sovereignty ’ 

In the slashmg review of Goldwm Smith’s book on 
Amencan pohdcal history, which appeared m theForum for 
December, 1893, he assails Smith for his acceptance of the 
‘ expansion of New England” idea of Amencan history and 
advances his views of the importance of the middle colo- 
nies and the development oi the frontier as the peculiar 
charactenstic of Amencan civilizanon He is thoroi^My 
convinced that Amencan history is not a "history of ori- 
gins It is jnst the opposite it is the history of develop- 
ments ” He makes the stnking statement 
"The typical Amencans have all been western men, with 
the exception of Washington ” 

Besides these pohncal essays and renews, Wilson's pen 
was employed with the discussion of current polm^ 
and economic problems and personalities Such, for 

x-flf puiSt Pa/w ^ Vot I P* >5^ 
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example, are his articles on Grover Cleveland, on the 
tariff, the trusts, and other subjects; on Southern recon- 
struction; and, broadly, upon the subject of democracy. 

III. ESSAYIST 

Wilson once told a friend that “he had never written 
but two real books in his life. Congressional Government 
and Mere Literature; with the latter he had a great deal 
of fun, keeping it for hours of relaxation.”^ 

Next to his political writing, in his own esteem, came his 
literary essays. He delighted in them. He loved to work 
upon them — ^he worked too much upon them ! They were 
the by-products of his studies of the craft of the writer: 
such essays as “Mere Literature,” “The Author Himself,” 
“ On the Author’s Choice of Company,” and the like. Or 
they expressed his opinions upon the art of the lecturer as 
in the essay entitled “An Old Master.” Or they rep- 
resented his ripe thinking upon the work of the historian, 
as in the essays, “The Truth of the Matter,” “The Course 
of American History,” and others. There were also 
several essays on what may be called the art of life — 
“When a Man Comes to Himself,” “On Being Human” — 
each of them having pregnant autobiographical signifi- 
cances. 

At heart, Wilson was a poet; and all through his earlier 
years he entertained an ambition to write poetry, as well 
as essays. He even tried his hand at stories! But he con- 
fessed to his wife: 

“. . . I am no poet, imless the mere fact of being an 
idealist of itself constitutes me one, — and those lines writ- 
ten the other day are no poem. The night I wrote them I 
thought they were. A hot fire was in my brain . . . and, 
while I wrote I thought I was writing poetry — ^for I 
thought I was writing down what was in my head. But 

'Mrs Crawford H Toy, diary entry January 2, 1915. 
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reading the lines now I can see no reason for thar measure 
(their occasional rhymes were purely acadental) they are 
mere metrical prose That I am an idealist, with the heart 
of a poet, I do not hesitate to avow but that fact is not 
reassuring On the contrary it is tragical If I could 
only wnte prose that was delicate, imaginative, full at 
once of grace, force, and distinction, that would be some- 
thing my thoughts would at least go clad like aristocrats 
But alas! I shall but wear my sovl out trying 
In spite of the ardour of these aspirabons, he never re- 
gards his hterary work as an end, but always as a means 
Sometunes he even goes so far as to speak of his essays 
as mere "exerases ” He wrote to Scudder 
' The fact of the matter is, that I am afraid to keep 
constantly mtent upon my speaal topics of study It is 
my creed that hterary training and method are as es- 
sential to the production of good pohacal saence as to 
the production of good poetry or vdid cndcism It Is my 
practice, consequendy, to try my hand, whenever I can, 
at various sorts of wntmg as unhke my professional tasks 
as possible. The essay I send you is one of my ‘Exerases.’ 

If I am mistaken in behevmg it suitable for publication, 
I'm sure you’ll know it, and save me the mistake."* 

And m sendmg an essay on Burke to Richard \Vatsan 
Gilder, editor of the Cm/ury Magazine, he writes, " 
these papers are distmcovely hterary They might be 
called studies m hterary method ”* 
lake Stevenson, he was a true "sedulous ape of many 
of the greater old English writers m his effort to develop 
and strcngdien kis style. His fnend. Professor George M 
Harper of Pnneeton, says 

"And so he set himself to work cultivating the graces 
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of Style no less assiduously than the exactness of science. 
There is a distinct filiation in his diction, by which, from 
Stevenson to Lamb and from Lamb to Sir Thomas 
Browne, one can trace it back to the quaint old prose 
writers of the seventeenth century. I remember his calling 
my attention, in 1890, or thereabouts, to the delightful 
stylistic qualities of those worthies. Many of his colours 
are from their inkhorns, in which the pigments were of 
deep and varied hues. When he is sententious and didactic 
he seems to have caught something of Emerson’s manner. 
And indeed there is in all his wn tings a flavour of opti- 
mism and a slightly dogmatic, even when thoroughly gentle 
and persuasive, tone which he has in common with the 
New England sage.” ^ 

He is conscientious to the last degree in the pursuit of 
literary excellence; 

must beg you to indulge me in the matter of hyphens. 
You will find that I have marked out a great many in the 
proofs. We are in danger of Germanizing our printing by 
using them so much; and I have a very decided preference 
in the matter. 

He once remarked impatiently that the American 
printer was “hyphen mad.” 

And in a letter to Scudder of January i, 1887, he sets 
forth plainly his attitude toward his writing other than 
political; 

“Meantime, since I cannot work directly upon my 
ma^um opus, I am half inclined to write, as bits of leisure 
may allow, on lighter, more literary themes, in order to 
loosen the joints of my style and vary the paces of my 
mind. Although I have spoken hitherto only on political 
subjects, knowing that in that direction, if m any, my 

^From an excellent introduction to a collection of Wilson’s addresses published in 1918. 

sLetter to Harper & Brothers, September 14, 1896 Origmal owned by Owen D 
Young 
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aptitudes lay, my taste for all sorts of themes that 
afford outlooks over men's life and thought has often 
tempted me to try my hand at other topics, and I have 
been deterred only by a strong sense of the importance of 
concentration The question with me now is, how much 
concentration is compatible with breadth— and how far 
limitation of topic entails poverty of style. The style being 
the personahty of the work, must not the style speak 
many interests and wide and vanous aptitudes if the 
work 18 to gam admission to patnaan soaetv m hteia- 
ture?" ^ 

In the beginmng, while his pohacal writings were 
eagerly pubhshed, he had the usual sad experience of 
authors with his more purely hterary wntings. He Was 
often rejectedl 

"I didn’t blame Mr Burlingame in the least for retom- 
mg my mi I expected to see it come back. I had made my 
touch as hght and attractive as I knew how, and cleared 
It of all teSimcahaes, — had made it 'popular’ as best I 
could, but the subject (I called it 'An Old Master,’ but 
It was Adam Smith after all) ma/ such as an editor of a 
Moga naturally shies at, and I confidently expected it 
home again.’” 

It 13 interesting, however, that six years later the same 
pubhshing house — Senbner’s— brought out his first book 
of essays and the first essay m it, “An Old Master,’ |ave 
Its name to the volume. He dedicated it to his old fnend 
Bridges— "To Robert Bndpes with hearty acknowledg- 
ment of long and tried friendship” — wnong to him a 
charactensticnlly affectionate letter 

"I thought it not improper, between old friends, to let 
you discover the dedication of my 'Old Master , jou have 
discovered it, and you have written about it in a way that 
goes to my heart— as so many of the things you hasedonc 

letftr to Kcbm Bridgo, Mwdi 3, 1W7 
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for me have. I love and honour you, Bob, with a depth of 
feeling which I like to acknowledge. The dedication was 
made to please myself, by associating my name with 
yours. That you take pleasure in it is so my clear, de- 
lightful gain.”! 

He loved the dedication of his books, especially if he 
could make it a surprise, for it enabled him to pay a 
tribute to some dear friend. Thus we find Mere Literature 
dedicated to Stockton Axson: 

TO 

STOCKTON AXSON 

BY EVERY GIFT OF MIND A CRITIC 
AND LOVER OF LETTERS 
BY every gift of HEART A FRIEND 
THIS LITTLE VOLUME 
IS AFFECTIONATELY 
DEDICATED 

The George Washington and the History are both dedi- 
cated to his wife. 

All of Wilson’s essays coruscate with brilliant and highly 
wrought literary felicities. Indeed they are often marked 
by a certain overemphasis, sometimes a preciosity, and 
there is frequently a dependence upon adjectives that 
weaken rather than strengthen his diction. His bluff old 
father sometimes criticized him bluntly for the use of such 
words as “’tis ” for ‘'it is”; and after reading the George 
Washin^on remarked, “Woodrow, I am glad you let 
George do his own dying in your book.” No one was more 
clearly aware of these deficiencies than Wilson himself: 

“I must straightway prove my right to call myself a 
critic by pointing out to you two cardinal defects in what I 
wnte. There is, first, a serious structural defect, noticeable 
most of all in the literary essays. . . . The transitions are 


’October 12, 1893 
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managed /oo smoothly the several stages of the atgnment 
are not distinct enough you bnng away no definite 
outhncj but only a recollection of certain passages and a 
general impression of the whole meaning The treatment 
plays in circles, it does not move with directness along a 
clear- course 

‘ There is, besides a fault of style and here, agam, the 
hterary essays are the best field of observation The 
phrasing is too elaborate has not the easy pace of simphc- 
ity The sentences are too obviously wrought out with a 
nice workmanship They do not sound as if they had come 
spontaneously, but as if they had been waited for, — per- 
haps waited for anxiously The fact IS not so They come 
fast and hot enough usu^y, and seem natural moulds for 
my thought But I am speaking of the impression they 
make when read,-~the impression they make upon me 
after they are cold, — when read m the proof, for ex- 
ample.”* 

Such observations as these, made to intimate fnends, 
no doubt overemphasize with characteristic intensity 
Wilson’s discontent with his own work, and to that extent 
misrepresent him They tend to give an unpression of 
introspection, an egocentric interest, which is not dis- 
coverable in any hke measure in his attitude toward 
his other and greater concerns — pohocs and education 
Authors often hke to talk about their purposes and proc- 
esses, and to decry their own product that they may 
stimulate helpful cntiasm, and Wilson did it always with a 
certain naivet£ — and m conversauon, with a smile on his 
hps and a disengaging hvclincss and charm of manner 
He was in reality profoundly mtcrested in his htcrarj 
work, every aspect of it, and if his call in other dirccno^ 
had not been so powerful, he might easily hai-e devoted 
his hfe to writing 

iWooSre* W-Hjoo to Mn. Illnr FWJIn# Rdd, June ll itjj 
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Wilson’s early work, especially the essays, was marked 
by an overdependence upon quotation, especially from 
certain favourite writers like Bagehot and Burke. His 
reading had been deep and his scholarship thorough, 
and he loved to draw uoon the rich storehouses of the 
older writers. 

. the men who were closest to Wilson at Princeton 
thought that he quoted too much, both in his conversation 
and in his books.”^ 

In the essay on Adam Smith, for example, he quoted 
from Bagehot, Buckle, Sterne, Dugald Stewart, and Dr. 
Barnard. He employed one Latin quotation. He men- 
tioned Montesquieu, Lanfranc, Abelard, Colet, Black- 
stone, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the Physiocrats. 

In the essay called “The Study of Pohtics,” he quoted 
from John Stuart MiU, Sidney Colvin, Carlyle, Lord Elgin, 
Monsieur Bacourt. He mentioned in this one essay 
Shakespeare, Rousseau, Spencer, Adolph Wagner, De 
TocqueviUe, Bagehot, Professor Dicey, Burke, James 
Bryce, John Morley, Ricardo, Sidney Smith, Samuel 
RomiUy, Cromwell, Hamerton, Patrick Henry, Lincoln, 
Walter Savage Landor, Greville, Cicero, Lord Grey, Wal- 
pole, Pepys, Evelyn, and Madame de Remusat. 

But this overemphasis — the expression of the intensity 
of his nature — these defects, if they were defects, swiftly 
disappear as the man comes to grapples with the stark 
reahties of a world crisis. In his greatest messages and 
public papers, when he was the accepted leader of world 
affairs, his style becomes lean, vigorous, scholarly. Over- 
emphasis and decoration drop away; there is no need for 
them. Bagehot and Burke are left years behind, there is 
rarely any quotation whatsoever. He has reached the 

^Professor Bliss Peny to the author. It is singular, in this connection, that one of his 
bitterest critics of later years. Senator Lodge, argues his want of scholarship, on the 
ground that his wntings and addresses contain so few quotations and classical refer- 
ences! 
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highest triumph of style — one without superfluity — one 
that exactly hits the meaning he seeks to convey 

It may now be said without any imputation of 
partisanship that Wilson’s greatest messages and speeches 
challenge m range of thought and beauty of expression the 
noblest utterances m the pohucal history of our race.”* 
Could this mastery have been attamed without the 
sedulous practice of the earher years? The impatient self- 
cnoasmf Would it have been possible without the intense 
devotion to style that led to over-emphasjs, without that 
adminng imitation of the great masters which led to over- 
quotation ? When the call came, the tools were ready So 
much that appears self-consaous m the early, preparatory 
years, wholly sloughs away when he steps out upon the 
stage of great affairs, has to meet problems equal to his 
powers 

But the essays, if they were marked by mmor blemishes, 
were remarkable for many excellences One of these cer- 
tainly was a gift for the winged phrase 

"His mind IS a great comfort to every man who has 
one, 

Another was Wilson's faahty n the apt characteriza- 
tion of men In one of his earliest productions he says of 
William Pitt 

"Wilham Pitt was a noble statesman, the Earl of 
Chatham was a noble rum ’* 

He can mice of Rousseau 

"Sometimes theonsts like Rousseau, being near enough 
the truth to deceive even those who know something of it, 
are so unfortunate as to induce men to rear fabnes of 
government after their aenal patterns out of earth’s 
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stuffs, with the result of bringing every affair of weight 
crashing about their ears, to the shaking of the world. 

Of Adam Smith: 

‘‘Here, then, is the picture of this Old Master: a quiet, 
awkward, forceful Scotchman, whose philosophy has 
entered everywhere into the life of politics and become a 
world force m thought; an impracticable Commissioner of 
Customs, who has left for the instruction of statesmen a 
theory of taxation; an unbusiness-like professor, who 
established the science of business; a man of books, who 
is universally honoured by men of action; plain, eccentric, 
learned, inspired. The things that strike us most about 
him are, his boldness of conception and wideness of out- 
look, his breadth and comprehensiveness of treatment, 
and his carefully clarified and beautified style. He was no 
specialist, except in the relations of things, 

IV. HISTORIAN 

Wilson’s historical writing was always a secondary or 
subservient interest with him. It represents the most 
voluminous and the least important part of his literary 
product. While the best of his political writings and the 
literary essays sprang freshly out of his own initiative, aU 
three of his principal historical works — Division and 
Reunion, George Washington, and A History of the Ameri- 
can People — ^were written upon the invitation or at the 
urging of editors. This is true also of most of his lesser his- 
toncal papers. 

But this does not mean that Wilson was not profoundly 
interested in history. No man of his time, perhaps, had a 
clearer understanding of the course of American history. 
He regarded history, indeed, as the foundation for his 
own studies in political institutions. How understand the 


Old Master, p 33 
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present without knowuig the past? How guide the future 
without a clear sense of the “roads already travelled ’? 

"The histonan is also a sort of propheL"' 

No one has written finer appreciations of the art of the 
historian, or the function of history, than Woodrow Wilson 
in such essays as “The Truth of the Matter ' and “The 
Qiurse of Amencan History ” For the great pohucal worh 
he himself planned, and never wrote, his ‘Novum Or- 
ganon of Pohtics,” he knew how wide and deep must be his 
historical preparation Toward the close of his Princeton 
professorship, he was planning a tnp to Europe, to lay 
the necessary historical foundations ’ 

But the wntmg of history as history was quite a differ- 
ent thing He had indeed an early ambition to match 
Green s Short History oj the En^tsh People with n cor- 
responding American work — ^which fructified in his own 
History— hut always the work seemed madental, second- 
ary to other purposes He never appeared to give his 
historical writings the full power of his thought He 
seemed always to be holdmg back his most penetrating 
conclusions for some greater and nper work He seemed 
to seek the picturesque rather than the significant If he 
had applied the same shrewd critical judgments m his 
histones that we find in his pohocal wntmgs, espeaaify 
in some of the lesser essays and reviews, they would hasu 
been far greater works But his interests were pnmanly 
pohncal and not historical His books arc bighl) polished 
in thar hterary style— in this respect he was unremitting 
— they are full of picturesque and intcresung material, 
constructed upon sound historical judgments, add the) 
have had a wide popular following, but they miss being 
great history 
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Wilson himself, with his usual sureness of understand- 
ing, characterized his own work: 

“I am interested in historical examples as a mere his- 
torian. I was guilty myself of the indiscretion of writing a 
history, but I will tell you frankly, if you wiU not let it go 
further, that I wrote it, not to instruct anybody else, but 
to instruct myself. I wrote the history of the United States 
in order to learn it. That may be an expensive process for 
other persons who bought the book, but I lived in the 
United States and my interest in learning their history 
was, not to remember what happened, but to find which 
way we were going.”^ 

He also considered his historical writings, the by-product 
of his necessary studies, as a means of increasing his meagre 
income as a college professor. 

. the editors of the popular monthlies offer me such 
prices nowadays that I am corrupted. I am to appear in a 
serial of twelve numbers next year, — ^next century; — 
upon what subject and where I believe I am not at liberty 
to say yet. But it is to be a piece of work I meant to do 
anyway, — and I alter the quality not a bit, — ^nor dilute 
the stuff, neither, — to suit the medium. I am my own 
master in method. It will keep me working tooth and nail 
the rest of the year and much of 1901.^’^ 

And, finally, while he writes to his wife: ‘^Ah, how I 
should hke to make you glad by making it, both in truth 
and execution, a really great work,^’^ he is conscious at the 
very moment that it is of secondary concern, for he con- 
tinues : 

‘‘There ought to be a genuinely first class narrative in me 
somewhere, — though out and out adequacy of conception 

j ^“Robert E Lee An Interpretation,” an address debvered on the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Lee, at the University of North Carolina, January 19, 1909 Tie 
Pubhc Papers of Woodrow Wilson, Vol II, p 73 

*Woodrow Wilson to Dr J Franklin Jameson, February 21, 1900 

^February 25, 1900 
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must no doubt wait for Statesmanshtp A Study w FoltUcd 
Action and Leadership ” 

In short, his primary purpose is the preparation of the 
great book on phocs— the ’ P o P ” of his dreams. 

And finally he himself, after years of devotion to his- 
tory and histoncal writing, thus sums up the whole matter 
m a letter to his old friend. Professor Frederick J Turner 
of Wisconsm Umversity 

“I was forty-five three weeks ago, and between forty- 
five and fifty-five, I take it, is when a man ought to do the 
work into which he expects to put most of himself I love 
history, and think that there are few things so directly 
rewardmg and worthwhile for their own sakes as to scan 
the history of one’s own country with a careful eye, and 
write of It with the all absorbing desire to get its cream 
and spint out. But, after all, I was bora a pohtiaan, and 
must be at the task for which, by means of my histoncal 
writing, I have all these years be^ in training If I finish 
at fiftv-fivc, shall I not have fifteen nchly contemplabve 
years left, if the Lord be good to me! But, then, the Lord 
may prefer to be good to the world 1”’ 

Nevertheless, WIson’s histoncal wntmgs are highly 
mterpretivc from a biographical point of view They snow 
how deeply he had thought upon the essentials of Amen- 
can history and how clear were his beliefs He knew where 
America had its origins, how it had developed, he knew 
the forces most potently in action, and he looked ahead, 
as the man of vision must, to the next thinw to be 
achieved An understanding of these intcIlcctuaT founda 
oons of the man will assist greatly in the interpretation 
of some of his deasions during the great years of the Presi- 
dency Here, as in the development of his sty le, everj thing 
counted m his preparation If his written histones were of 
secondary importance in themselves, they helped to com 
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plete his knowledge, ripen his judgment, enlarge his 
powers of expression, against the hard days that were to 
come. Eds thorough knowledge of the history of the 
United States undoubtedly prevented the nation from 
making the costliest of mistakes during the Great War. 

Wilson’s model as an historian was Green’s Short His- 
tory of the English People. He regarded this, always, as an 
epoch-making book. It concerned itself less with arid 
chronicles of wars and princely reigns, even the mechanics 
of constitutions, than with the development of society, 
and. it was constructed with imagination and literary art. 
Wilson also read Buckle with something of the same en- 
thusiasm. 

Facts merely as isolated facts he despised. “Kiln-dried 
stuff!” What he wanted was the meaning and significance 
of the facts. 

“This is called collecting facts Tor the sake of the facts 
themselves’; but if I wished to do aught for the sake of 
the facts themselves I think I should serve them better 
by gi'vdng their true biographies than by merely displaying 
their faces.”^ 

One must understand the life, the spirit, that lies back 
of the facts, and no one not a literary artist coxild in- 
terpret and present that spirit. Wilson came at a time 
when the scientific historical method was in the strength 
of its great beginnings; although he was influenced by 
it and indebted to it, he resisted utter subjection to it. 

“. . . the history of nations is spiritual, not material, a 
thing, not of institutions, but of the heart and the imagina- 
tion.”2 

The poets were truer guides than the scientists. History, 
like life, was not merely a science, it was an art. Nor 


^Mere Lttcraturey p 216. 

2“ The Significance of American History,” Preface to Vol I of Harper’s Encyclopasdia 
of Amencan History, published December 3, igoi 
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C^d Me be explained upon a theory or a dogma-eren 
the popular dogma of economic deternmusm 

men love gam, they sometunes love each 

other 

T^s intense aense of Me, growth, spint, underlayall 

ofWilsons studies both ofhistory and of pohucs Oucofit 

grew also a second conviction, contrary to the predomi- 
nant historical attitude of that time. Everything did not 
begin with the pilgmn forefathers. The history of the 
United States' was not a separate thing, it was “an m- 
tegral portion of the general history of avilttation, a free 
working-ont upon a clear field, indeed, of selected forces 
generate long ago m England and the old European 
world, but no irregular mvcnbon, no histnomc vindica- 
tion of the Ri^ts of Man ”* 

He was confirmed in this behef by his studies of English 
and indeed Contmental parhamentaiy systems which 
underlay his Congresjtonal Gotemment and Tht State The 
American system was not a miraculous buth, but a prog, 
ress and development. It rested firmly upon tradition, 
else It could not have survived He was not alone, of 
course, in his reappraisement of the Amcncan Revolution 
and Its causes. There were other students m the field — 
Osgood and Adams among them — but \Vil3on seemed to 
have come at his conclusions by the less familiar and 
dustier road of jurisprudence and politics. In any event, 
the new ideas made nun a vigorous and pungent enue of 
much of the hlstoncal and pohbcal writing of the times 
They are bed-rock convictions which will be found highly 
illuminating in on approach to an understanding oi his 
course m the later years There are, m his view, no abso- 
lutely new ideas, no successful sudden revoluoons, no 
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miracles of social invention — ^but always slow, steady 
progress out of the old into the new. 

“We are in fact but hving an old life under new condi- 
tions.”^ 

Hence the profound importance of a knowledge of the 
old — of history. 

It was with these historical convictions that Wilson 
came to the writing of his first historical work, Division 
and Reunion^ one of the “Epoch” series, edited by Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard University. It 
was to cover the period from 1829 to 1889, from Jackson 
through the bitter years of the slavery controversy, the 
Civil War, and Reconstruction. At that time, owing to the 
fierce sectional prejudices which stiU survived, the period 
was one of the most difficult to present objectively. It is 
significant not only of Professor Hart’s acumen, but of the 
impression of dependable scholarship which Wilson had 
made upon the academic world that he. Southern born, 
should have been chosen by a Northern editor to write it. 

The book represented an immense amount of toil — 
mostly during vacations. 

“. . . .1 am spending this summer Vacation,’ as I 
spent the last, writing the ‘Epoch’ of American history, 
1829-1889, for the series of the Messrs. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. which Hart, of Harvard, is editing. It will take every 
bit of my time, from now till the moment I must seek a 
few days’ relaxation before our college term opens, to 
finish it — as it took all last Sununer to write the first half 
of it.”2 

It remains undoubtedly the best of his historical writ- 
ings, .perhaps still the best brief account of the period 
considered — an eminently fair, clear, sure treatment of 


^Review of Bryce American Commonwealth The Pubhc Papers of Woodrow Wilson^ 
Vol I, p 174. 

*Letter to Horace Scudder, August ii, 1892. 
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national problems of supreme difEcnlty Ithashadandcon- 

tinues to have a wide sale, and has been extensively used 
as a textbook. What a preparation were such studies of the 
causes and course of one great war for a President who was 
to deal with another and greater war! 

It IS not too much to say that Wilson m this volume 
“set up a school of historical thought” rtgarding the 
Civil War "which has long smce become ortn^odox."* He 
contended that the American nation was not really 
bom until the close of the GmJ War, untd the problem 
of the relationships of states to federal government was 
finally decided 

“TTie South was right m law and constitution, but 
wrong m history The East, on the other hand, was wrong 
in law and constitution but nght in history ” 

Wilson was to arrive at one other extremely important 
histoncal conviction, laigely as a result of the studies of 
Professor Fredenck J Turner ofWisconsin, whose epoch- 
making address, “The Significance of the Frontier m 
Amencan History,” was delivered m 1893 Wilson had 
known Turner at Johns Hopkins, and they had talked 
much of Amencan histoncal tendencies “ both were 
men of independent thought, a very rare thing m his- 
tonans,”* 

“I formed a deep admiration for Mr Wilson while 1 
was a student, and he a lecturer at Johns Hopkins Um 
vemty about 1888-^, and he sometimes visited me at 
Madison when in the West We boarded at the same house 
in Baltimore, and Professor Haskins, now of Harvard, 
was one of the group Mr Wilson talked with us of his 
plans and of his hopes He was a fascinating compan 
ion”* 

p.31, 
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Turner’s theory of the influence of the pioneer and the 
moving frontier upon our life corresponded accurately 
with Wilson’s idea of history as a life, a movement, a 
spirit, dominated less by mechanism than by the more 
intangible activities of men. 

‘*You remember, I suppose, our talks in Baltimore on 
the growth of the national idea, and of nationality, in our 
history, and our agreement that the role of the west in 
this development was a very great, a leading, role, though 
much neglected by our historians? Well, of course I want 
to bring out this growth as emphatically as possible in 
what I shall write, and I want especially to form and 
express a right judgment as to the contribution of the 
West.”i 

Wilson had always been opposed, also, to the '‘ex- 
pansion of New England” theory of American develop- 
ment, for it left out of view the large contributions of the 
South and the Middle settlements.^ 

Turner’s address, which he read aloud to Wilson before 
it was delivered, made a deep impression upon him. 

“Turner and I were close friends. He talked with me a 
great deal about his idea. All I ever wrote on the subject 
came from him. No, it was in no sense a discovery of 
mine.”® 

Wilson referred to the address in several of his articles 
and speeches of that year, and in December, 1896, he 
discussed a paper by Turner on “The West as a Field for 
Historical Study” at a meeting of the American Historical 
Association. We find evidences of the influence of Turner’s 
paper in such addresses as “The Course of American 
Ebstory”^ delivered on May 16, 1895, in Newark, New 

Woodrow Wilson to Professor Frederick J. Turner, August 23, 1889. 

sSee has sharp criticism of Goldwin Smith. 

*Woodrow Wilson to Professor WUham E Doaa. 

♦See Mere Liieralure, p. 225 
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Jersey, and also m his article, “The Mahng of the Na- 
tion, * m the jitlonttc Monthly for July, i8p7 ’ 

AH of these influences, these intellectual convictions, 
entered into his historical work. When he wrote his 
George JVashington, which he undertook upon the sugges- 
tion of Henry M Aldea of Harfer^t Magaane, he treated 
his hero more as a great Enghshinan than as a distinctive 
American. The hook is a biographicnd essay rather than a 
true biography, though it lacks the shrewd cnhasm which 
marks some of Wilson's lesser essays It is too mucdi a 
eulogy* 

A History of the American People^ to which Wilson de- 
voted the hardest labour, at the end of his professorial 
years at Princeton, while it has not met the test of later 
iustoncal cntiaam, was at the tune much welcomed and 
approved Its wide popular pubhcaoon and reading did 
much, no dcnibt, to spread modern American historical 
conceptions. But “we seem to be getting not history, but 
what Woodrow Wilson thought about history 
If Wfllson’a history docs not meet the full approval of 
histonans, it has outlasted in public esteem many an- 
other history, less vividly written It had a wide popular 
reading as a magazme senal,* and has run through numer. 
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ous editions as a book. It baa been translated into several 
foreign languages. M of Wilson’s pobtical and histoncal 
works are still very much abve. 

Moat of Wilson’s histoncal wnting was done during the 
later years of his professorship at Princeton, done Mder 
heavy pressure, and often daring 31 health He turned to it 
with the fiercer persistence because, as has been pointed 
out, he was bt^uming, after iB$6, to find less and less 
hope of the realization of his visions ather m pubhc hfc 
or m the reconstruction of Princeton University His 
standards of work being exceedingly high, he toiled re 
lentlessly through vacations as well as during every spare 
hour of hia crowded days as a professor He was also 
Icctonng widely We find, as we should expect to find, in 
such devotion by sheer will power to tasks that were not of 
primary mterest to the soul of the man, many evidences 
of weariness, even disgust, not only with the result of his 
work, but with the work itself 

“I’ve carried out my programme for the ’vacation*, 
and am now neanng the end of that wretched httle 
‘Epoch’ — at least of the first draft of it.”' 

Talk, talk! — when he wanted action, affairs It was a 
great relief to him when the election to the presidency of 
Prmceton came. It ended his literary work. He never 
afterward wrote a book, though books were made up 
from his addresses, articles, and messages There were 
times when he had moments of longing for the freedom of 
the “man of letters,” but they were rare. He had entered 
the world of men and events 


'Letter to Robert Bridget, Augon 
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PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVER- 
SITY 

We are not put into this world to sit still and know; we are put 
into it to act. 

Inaugural address as president qf Pnnceton 
University i October 2£y igo2. 

Books can but set the mind free, can but give it the freedom of 
the world of thought. The world of affairs has yet to be attempted, 
and the schoohng of action must supplement the schooling of the 
written page. 

Address delivered on the one hundred and tvoenty- 
fijih anniversary qf the battle qf Trenton, December 
26, igoi. 

A new age is before us, m which, it would seem, we must lead the 
world. 

Inaugural address as president of Pnnceton Uni- 
versity, October 25, igo2 


I. ELECTION TO THE PRESIDENCY OF PRINCETON 

W oodrow WILSON was elected to the presidency 
of Princeton University on June 9, 1902. It came 
‘‘like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky/’ No one in the 
college community had any inkling of it in advance. 

It was during the annual Commencement celebration, 
the height of the college year, and the campus was 
thronged with alumni. Whisperings of a crisis in uni- 
versity affairs had brought together an unusually large at- 
tendance of the Board of Trustees for the Commencement 
meeting. Grover Cleveland, then a new trustee, a figure of 
distinction and solidity, was in attendance for the first 
time. 

President Patton rose to speak. A brilliant man with a 
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ready mt, his remarks on that day were “plain and 
forable. ' He presented his resignation — he had served 
fourteen years, he wished now to retire — and he suggested 
Woodrow Wilson as his successor John A. Stewart, senior 
member of the Board, promptby nommated Wilson and 
asked for bis immediate election 
It was m every way an astomshing procedure. While 
there had been informal discussion on the part of a few 
of the trustees, led by David B Jones, there had been no 
general consultation whatever, no suggestion of any 
other name, no consideration of the fact that they were 
breaking a tradition as anaent as the university itself that 
Its president should be an ordamed mmister But they all 
knew Wilson, and when the vote was put, it earned 
unammously The result seems to have surpnsed the trus- 
tees themselves. 

“I never saw so many men of many minds unite so 
promptly, without debate, without hesitation at the mere 
mention of a name. When the ballot was taken I thought 
that there might be one or two blanks, but every man had 
prompdy cast his ballot without consultation, and when 
the vote was announced we agreed that it was the act of 
Providence.”* 

Immediately a committee was appointed consisting of 
President Patton and the three trustees who were Wilson’s 
devoted classmates of ’79 — Dodge, McCormick, and Cuy- 
ler — to notify the new president. They found him nt his 
home and brought him triumphantly back mth them to 
receive the fehatations of the Board He had been taken 
completely by surpnse, but he accepted the presidency in 
the same spint of spontaneity m which it was offered 

It IS characteristic of Wilson that, as soon ns he was free, 
he should think first, after his own famil), of his dearest 
friends, the Kbbens, and Stockton Aicson The Hibbens 

iIxTOrfejraS.Bir»rfD<»l»nt<»ln>*Wn»>o,3oi»55 lyn- 
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were giving a Commencen^ent reception, but Wilson came 
in with his eyes glowing to take his friends into his con- 
fidence.^ 

The news spread like wildfire. A group of alumni and 
students escorted the new president to the steps of Old 
Nassau where he was vociferously cheered and called 
upon to speak. On the following day, at the crowded 
alumni luncheon, he was formally introduced by Dr. 
Patton — an occasion of unprecedented enthusiasm. 

“How can a man who loves this place as I love it realize 
of a sudden that he now has the liberty to devote every 
power that is in him to its service?” 

The reaction in the outside world was scarcely less re- 
markable. New York and Philadelphia newspapers were 
full of the events connected with the sudden overturn, 
conjectures as to the reasons for it, and comments on the 
choice of a layman /or the chair of such famous divines as 
John Witherspoon, Aaron Burr the elder, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and James McCosh. The chorus of praise for the 
new choice was unmarred by a single discordant note. 

“The new president is a man of distinction. Elis political 
writings have made him already well known to the coun- 
try as a man capable of clear, straightforward thinking 
upon the problems of government, while his career as an 
educator testifies to his fitness for the new responsibility. 
The duty of the college graduate to take part in public 
affairs is a trite theme of the orator and the essayist. 
President Wilson’s influence upon the undergraduate 
body at Princeton should be in a high degree favourable 
to the working out of that ideal. Under his direction a 
new hfe, a higher fame, and a greater usefulness to the 
youth of the Nation and to the Nation itself await the 
university.”^ 

^President John Gner BQbben tx) the author 

*Editonal from the New York Tmes, June ii, 1902 
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One of the interesting madents connected with the 
ejection was the joy expressed by Southern newspapers 
'A Southerner to preside over a great Northern school 
“The people of Vngmia are proud of the distinguished 
compliment he is a Virginian through and through 

Well might Wilson's fnend, Edward Ingle, who sent him a 
collection of these editonals, remark m Jus letter 

“How Homer would envy yon I” 

Mrs Wilson gives a vivid glimpse of the enthusiasm m 
a letter to her couam, Florence Hoyt 

“The letters and the newspapers are both wonderful 
As for the Professors, students and Princeton people 
generally, — well, the scenes here were mdescnbablel It is 
enough to frighten a man to death to have people love 
and believe m him so and erjvr/ so much Yet on the 
other hand it is like going m with the ode, he is only the 
leader of the Princeton forces and all this enthusiasm 
will surely be a strong power unpellmg the University 
forward Of course you know he was unanunously elected 
on the first ballot, — somethmg unique in coU^ histor) 
One of the Trustees told me that ‘those 26 men had never 
agreed on airythmg in their lives before, yet in this they 
were perfectly unanimous from the first, no other name 
was ever proposed ’ Wasn't it wonderful, espeaally 
when one thinks that Woodrow made no more effort to 
get It than you did 1 ’’ 

Behind the rejoiang lay deep the feehng amongst those 
who knew and loved Pnneeton that the institution had 
ceased making progress under the leadership of President 
Patton, and that, with Wlson m command, it would at 
once take on new hfe When new plans were made, like 
those for a graduate school, m 1896, years dnfted fay with 

iTbe QurVrtte JoDc H 1901. 
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nothing done. It was difficult to attract strong men to the 
university, or having them there, to keep them. Wilson 
himself, tempted by glittering offers, had more than once 
been at the point of leaving. 

By 1901, the spirit of unrest had reached open revolt. 
Professor William Magie headed a movement for a com- 
mittee to investigate the scholastic condition of the col- 
lege and to recommend reforms. A great debate began in 
the faculty with Patton leading the element opposed to 
change. Wilson took little part in it: he felt that anything 
less than a radical reform from top to bottom would 
accomplish nothing.^ 

Matters went from bad to worse. In March, 1902, the 
Board of Trustees found it necessary to take the matter in 
hand, and an executive committee of three members of the 
faculty and two trustees, to control the university, was 
proposed. When Patton was informed of the movement, 
he asked immediately; 

“Will the president be a member of the executive com- 
mittee?’’ 

It was the beginning of the end. Three members of the 
faculty, Wilson, Fine, and Brackett, were requested to 
draw up a confidential report as to the functioning of the 
proposed committee; but Patton’s resignation solved 
every problem. 

Wilson responded to the new appointment with all the 
ardour and intensity of his nature. It was, at length, an 
opportunity to act, to lead, to construct. Seventeen years 
he had been in a “talking profession.” “Secondary suc- 
cesses!”- He was now to step out into a new field of men 
and affairs. 

He could scarcely wait to begin the new work. Although 
at the end of an e^ffiausting college year, with a huge pile 
of the book proofs of his History of the American People 

‘Professor Stockton Axson to the author. 
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upon hi9 desk, he b^an at once to woA apon hjs umagard 
addrcM It was not to be debvered until October, but he 
must "clear his nund,” "wnte his creed ” 

Mrs Wilson had gone to visit her old friends, theTed- 
castles, m Boston, and he sat m his quiet study at Prince- 
ton— as quiet as only a professor’s study in mid-vacation 
can be— and forged his educational thunder-bolts He 
wrote to his wife on July 19th 
"Fortunately, I never worked out the aigument on 
liberal studies, which 13 the theme of my inaugural, be- 
fore, never before having treated myself as a professional 
‘educator,’ and so the matter is not stale but fresh and 
interesting I am quite straightening out my ideasl — 
and that amuses me. I feel like a new prune minister 
gettmg ready to address his consatucnts I trust I shall 
seem less hke a philosophical dreamer than Mr Balfour 
does.’’ 

Here sjieaks the true Wilson. He is content, for he feels 
like a prune mmisterf After so many hard, dry years he 
can quaff at length the cup of joyful fulfilment 
“I often marvel at the arcumstances of my hfe, there 
has been so much sweetness and unmarred good fortune 
in It, 60 much love and deep content, so much quiet de- 
hght. I thank God from the bottom of my heart! I have 
been so trusted and loved and honoured. It is marvellous. 
What deep ingratitude it would be should I repmc or fret 
at anything 

His letters of the time arc full of expressions of his joy, 
of thankAilncss for the devotion of his fnends, cspcaaJiy 
those of hj8 own class of ’79 

delights me more than I can saj to ha\ c such sup- 
port and endorsement from jou and the other 79 
who stand so dose to me 


•Utter to ED» Ax>m WHjon, Joir «, ijoi. 
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And he writes to an old friend of the Bryn Mawr years: 

‘‘It does me more good than I can say to know that the 
men who have been closest to me are the men that believe 
in me, and m my capacity to undertake the great task to 
which I have been appointed. . . 

There are, however, sharp twinges of regret. His great 
work on politics, his “Novum Organon,” and the jour- 
ney to Europe to gather materials for it, must be de- 
layed. 

“You need give yourself no concern about the History, 
It was finished a couple of weeks ago (no, — one week ago) 
and my desks are clear; and, as for my health, that is firm 
and excellent. No doubt I shall have to give up writing for 
the next three or four years, and that is a heartbreaking 
thing for a fellow who has not yet wntten the particular 
thing for which he has been training all his life; but when 
I can teU you the circumstances I am sure that you will 
say that it was my duty to accept. It was a singularly 
plain, a blessedly plain, case.”^ 

Mrs. Wilson, moreover, dreads the change, and while 
glorying in the new honours heaped upon her husband, 
regrets that his career as a “man of letters” is to be threat- 
ened: 

“Of course it involves heavy sacrifices to people of our 
temperament. His hterary work must suffer greatly, — 
just how much remains to be seen, and we must leave our 
dear home and the sweet, almost ideal life when he was a 
simple ‘man of letters’ and go and live in that great, 
stately, troublesome ‘Prospect,’ and be forever givmg huge 
receptions, state dinners, etc. etc. We are both rather 
heart-broken about this side of it, but I am trymg now not 
to let my mind dwell on it. All these new duties and 
responsibilities it is ‘up to me’ as the boys say to fulfil to 

‘Letter to Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, June 17, 1902. 

*Woodrow Wilson to Mrs Edith G. Reid, Jul7 lO, 190a. 
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the best of my ability, 8e I must 'brook no continuance of 
weakmmdedness 

How little she knew then that the "great, stately, 
troublesome ‘Prospect,’” was to be succeeded by the great, 
stately, troublesome White House, and her man of letters 
was to wnte no more books 
His service as president of Prmceton began on August 
1 ,1902, and the very next day, having cleared his desk of all 
the accumulated letters of congratulation, the proofs of 
his book, and his inaugural address, be rushes away to 
the Tedcastles for a vacation 
“ that was the first use I made of my pnvil^es,” he 
wrote to his loyal fnend David B Jones "Such is the 
force of precedent with men of our race.”* 

It was one of the happiest and gayest vacations of his 
endre hfe. He kept the Tedcastles and all their friends in 
a "storm of laughter and merriment."’ He visited with 
his old fnend Dabney in Boston, and had Jong and de- 
lightful talks with hun, and he met, quite unceremoni- 
ously, Professor Munsterbeig of Harvard University 
"An amusing thing happened when I went to the 
station for my mail at noon Prof Munsterbeig, of Har- 
vard, who has a cottage her^ come m while I was there, 
and the staoon master, seeing that we did not speak, came 
promptly out of his little office and, saying 'You gentle 
men ought to know one another,’ cheerily introduced usT * 
He observes that “Munsterbeig is thoroughly well 
worth knowing” Afterward he spends a week or so of 
carefree vacation with the Hibhens and Wescotts in 
New Hampshire and later goes to North East Harbor, 
Maine, and enjoys intensely a fishing tnp on the ocean 

iLtttCTfnj>nSlti.lVa»nojSrwFloirii<rllwt.J'W’J 'S™. 
lAoemtn 1501. 
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“Yesterday we put on old clothes (I put on a suit of 
Morgan’s 0 and went out some six or seven miles to fish 
for cod. The party consisted of Morgan, Harry Osborn, 
Pyne, Hutton,^ and myself. I caught nothing, but the sail 
and the fine air of the open sea were delightful, — the party 
most congenial and interesting. We had a jolly, boyish 
time, took a picnic lunch on the boat, and did not get 
back till a little after four o’clock.”^ 

But the new work is never far from his thoughts. Now 
that he has worked out the principles and policies which 
are to govern his administration, his mind races eagerly 
to the consideration of practical ways and means. What a 
delight it is to plan with some prospect of bringing the 
plans to fruition! 

“I think a good deal about College affairs these quiet 
hours, but not to fatigue. The right to plan is so novel, the 
element of vexation, the sense of helplessness we had for 
so long, is so entirely removed, that it is a pleasure to 
think out the work that is to be done. If it did not have the 
incalculable money element m it, there would be no touch 
of worry about any of it.”^ 

He writes to David B. Jones: 

“I feel the weight of the responsibility that has come 
upon me, and feel it very solemnly; but I am glad to say 
that I do not feel it as a burden. I am glad to give aU that 
is in me to the task now to be undertaken. There is a 
vast deal to be done, and it is impossible yet to plan it 
wisely all the way through. It will be wisest to make 
our general purpose distinct to ourselves, and the outline 
of the means by which we mean to seek its attainment, 
and then attack the details one at a time. I find the out- 
lines forming in my mind with a good deal of definiteness 

ijunius S Morgan, Professor Henry F Osborn, M Taylor Pyne, Lawrence Hutton. 

^Letter to Ellen Axson Wilson, August 17, 1902. 

Hbtd , August 6, 1902 
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and c^tainty In fact we have so long talked them ovei- in 
a little arde m Pnnceton that they are easily to be com- 
pounded out of common counsel Hitherto they have been 
in our minds as a sort of abstract thesis, now, if men with 
money are generous to us, they may come mto shape as 
real achievements ”* 

He can say with vivid self-mterpretation, as a summa- 
tion of the entire matter 

‘ I find, now that I get a certam remove, that my elec- 
tion to the presidency has done a very helpful thing for 
me. It has settled the future for me and given me a sense 
of -pasttton and of defimte, tangible tasks which takes the 
flutter and restlessness from my spirits.”* 

September 1st sees Wilson back m Pnnceton, ardently 
taking up his new work. Crowded and exciting weeks The 
umversity is at its openmg and he is the new president. 
He must prepare his first report to the trustees, he must 
consider the practical aspects of the reforms he is to set 
forth in his inaugural 

He speaks before the Philadelphian Soaety, the stu- 
dents’ rebgious oigamzabon, on September 20th 
” We love the place and expect you to love it. Here a 
man frees his powers and strips his prejudices away 
Pwjythmg should enter into a man’s religion ” 

Great and beautiful daysl On October 25th came the 
inaugural celebration for the new president — the "most 
dignified and impressive of its kind ever presented "Three 
days later, Wilson’s History of the Hntencan People ivas 
published, with broadsides of approval based upon its 
serial appearance. Surely it was a time of crowding bon 
ours, the evidences of successful acbicvemcnt 
A committee of fortj alumni had worked upon the plini 
of the maugural celebration smee Jul) F ndaj eicning, 

lAnput II, 19M- 
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October 2461, the “staid town of Princeton was alive with 
decorous excitement,” and the morning of Saturday, the 
25th, dawned bright and clear, a perfect autumn day. 
Princeton was attired in her finest, with banners floating 
from turrets and towers above the gorgeous autumn 
treetops. Such were the crowds and such the receptions, 
teas, dinners, reunions, that “extra carriages had to be 
imported from Trenton !” 

It was a resplendent procession that filed slowly through 
the noble arches of the university library on that Saturday 
morning. Never, perhaps, in America had there been a 
more distinguished gathering of celebrities for a college 
ceremonial. The greatest educators were there, the most 
celebrated authors, distinguished statesmen, notable fig- 
ures in the world of industry and finance. At the head of 
the procession marched, in academic cap and gown, the 
dignified figure of Grover Cleveland, side by side with 
Governor Murphy of New Jersey. 

Woodrow Wilson, “slim, erect, keen-faced,” came next 
with the Chancellor of the State, and then the former 
president, Dr. Patton, accompanied by Dr. Henry van 
Dyke. 

More than a hundred colleges and universities were 
represented in the stately procession, capped and gowned 
in academic dignity — those in the scarlet of Oxford 
University the most radiant of aU. A number of women 
presidents and deans added a touch of the unusual, and a 
much noted figure was the Negro leader, Booker T. Wash- 
ington of Tuskegee Institute. Hadley of Yale, Butler of 
Columbia, Harper of Chicago, Remsen of Johns Hopkins, 
Professor Lowell representing Harvard — thev were aU 
there. 

Marching behind the academic notables was a group of 
“men whose names were on every tongue.” One easily 
singled out the portly figure of Thomas B, Reed, then 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives, and J Pjerpont 
Moigan, who had corns, much heralded, m a speaal team 
from New York, Mark Twain’s erect form and snowy 
mane were conspicuous, and the art of letters was further 
represented by Edmund aarence Stedman, William Dean 
Howells, and Richard Watson Gilder Robert T Lmcoln 
was a distinguished guest, and several of the men who 
were afterward to play such a part m Wilson’s career were 
there, amon^ them Greorge Harvey and Walter H Page. 
Only an acadent prevented the attendance of Theodore 
Roosevelt, then President of the United States. 

“That Booker T Washmgton was present so scandal 
ized an unreconstructed aunt of ours that she said that if 
she had known he was to be there she wouldn’t have come 
(which Bcandahzed us) and Father said that Booker T’s 
speech was the very best at the dmner afterwards, bar 
none. *Not than yours. Father ’ 'Ob, yes, no comparison 
between them ’ Our mcredulous ‘Oh’s’ and mother’s sweet 
smile equally mcredulous 

The greater part of the stately procession was made up 
of the trustees, faculty, and alumm of Pnnceton Univer- 
sity Foremost among these was" Woodrow Wkon’s Class 
of ’79,’ old friends who were there m force to celebrate 
the “coronation ofTommj Wilson ” 

So they came at length to Alexander Hall with the 
Governor of New Jersey presiding, Grover Cleveland on 
his right, Woodrow Wilson on his left. We hear the strains 
of the Latin hymn "Veni Creator Spinnis,” and the 
mvocation by Dr van Dyke craving from the Almighty 
the gift of “ len^ of days and strength of spint" for the 
new president. Wc sec the distinguished Chancellor Magic 
of New Jersey rising to propound the ancient and solemn 
oath An “impressive ceremony’ indeed to which the new 
president “made his responses as if he meant them m 
•Mn. i>TTt to tbe 
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serve for more than a quamt bit of symbolism.’’ And 
finally, having received with due ceremony the historic 
Witherspoon key, he became the thirteenth president of 
Princeton University. 

Great speaking diere was on that day — ^Dr. Patton, 
“dry, pungent, witty”; Grover Cleveland, “a surprise,” 
for “one had not thought of him as an expert in . . . educa- 
tion”; and finally the noble address of the “hero of the 
day”: “Princeton for the Nation’s Service.” 

Wilson’s address made a profound impression. 
“Through every sentence of it the honest man spoke 
forth.” It was not, possibly, as powerful and original an 
outpouring as that dehvered dunng the Sesquicentennial 
celebration, six years before. It was great enough! It 
contained the educational creed of the new leader. It 
sounded the keynote of his educational policy. All the 
thinking of a dozen years was in it. Its central ideal was 
expressed in its title: the university must serve the state. 

“ In planning for Princeton ... we are planning for the 
country. The service of institutions of learning is not 
private, but public. It is plain what the nation needs as its 
affairs grow more and more complex and its interests begin 
to touch the ends of the earth. It needs efficient and en- 
lightened men. The universities of the country must take 
part in supplying them.”^ 

In order to serve the state, it must have unity of purpose, 
must “deal with the spirits of men, not with their fortunes.” 

“We must not lose sight of that fine conception of a 
general training which led our fathers, in the days when 
men knew how to build great states, to build great colleges 
also to sustain them.”^ 

It was an address full of the power and inspiration of 
great vision. 

^The Ptihltc Papers of Woodrow Wtlson, Vol I, p. 443 

^Ibtd 448 
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Such was the great event of the day There were many 
l«Ber ones, scattering like sparks after the rocket is spent 
The new president was caught up immediately after the 
celebratson and dehvered a less formal, but more intimate, 
talk from Old North, to the cheering friends who crowded 
upon him 

“I have come from a place where I have been telhng 
them what the ideals of Prmceton are. The ideals of Ponce- 
ton are contained m the men whom Prmceton sends out, 
and I take it that the men who have been assoaated in the 
class comradeships m this place know the plan for this 
place I ask that you will look upon me not as a man 
to do somethmg apart, but as a man who asks the pnvil^e 
of leadmg you and bemg beheved in by you while he tries 
to do the thmga m which he knows you bcheve.” 

He was then called upon to turn Uie sod, using a silver 
spade, for the new building m process of erection by the 
class of ’79, and soon afterward he gave his first "state 
luncheon” at Prospect to a distinguished company In 
the evenmg, there was a heart-warming dinner of his own 
devoted doss, at which, after midnight, VTilson made the 
‘ best speech of all ” 

One figure of that supreme day must not be forrotten 
an old man, a ‘'beautiful old man," the hero of the new 
president’s hfe. Dr Joseph R. Wlson, watching the cul 
rmnstion of a career m which he had from the banning 
felt an abiding confidence. He was there "easting the bene- 
diction of his presence upon the family circle. ‘ But he 
was not to be there for long He had suffered much reccntl) 
from illness, and nothmg so comforted him in the latter 
days of his hfe as the companionship of his son^ "\Vc would 
hear father smging to him across the hall, Crown Him 
with Many Crowns’ and other favountes of his Three 

■ 'n.emrfn)mPt»doiO«WOitt3a^ W2wB,NoTrato-3,l?rt- 
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months after Wilson’s installation^ on January 21, 1903, 
the old minister passed away. 

Wilson’s address and the distinction of his inaugura- 
tion added greatly to his own prestige and to that of 
Princeton. Here was a leader — a leader who could think, 
who could speak, who could create. The response was 
widespread and gratifying. The New York Evening Post 
referred to the address as ** distinguished both for breadth 
of philosophic vision and for grace of literary form”; and 
Dr. Parkhurst used it as the text for a sermon. In Decem- 
ber, such was the enthusiasm of the alumni that they gave 
a dinner to Wilson at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
attended by six hundred and fifteen guests — the largest 
alumni dinner ever held, up to that time, in America. 

We have a vivid picture of the man, written by a friend 
at the time; 

“A man of medium height, neither athletic nor anae- 
mic, neither rotund nor spare; full of nerve, but not ner- 
vous; not handsome, but with a face one wants to look at 
twice and thnce; a scholar who has no stoop; a man more 
than a don; honest to the core, zealous with chastened en- 
thusiasm; sincerely religious, yet with no vocabulary of 
cant; very popular with the students, and deservedly so; 
a proved success as a student, writer, public speaker and 
professor, and a probable success as a president; conserva- 
tive as to essentials and progressive in adaptations; a 
thinker with an outlook, an opportunity, a message, and a 
vision; conversant with great structural principles and 
alert for details; a man with a past, and, Providence per- 
mitting, a man with a future.” 

;^n. Wilson’s vision of a new university 

Men recognize genius in no other field as instinctively, 
as conclusively, as in the field of leadership. They are 
eager to crown it with power and resDonsibility, eager 
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themselves to follow Wilson was not only elected prest- 
dent by the unanimous vote of the Board of Trustee^ but 
at the first meeting that followed, October 21, 190a— four 
days before his inauguration — sweeping powers were 
placed in his hands It is simficant that Grover Cleveland 
himself, a shrewd judge of men, made the motion which 
authorized the new president to "create such vacancies 
m the teaching force as he may deem for the best interests 
of the university And m ^e following spnng TOlson 
was made responsible for the entire reorganizabon of the 
faculty * During the first five years of his presidency, no 
executive ever had more thorough-going and devoted 
support than Woodrow Wilson The trustees even asked 
the assistance of their new president, m a later year, in 
reorganizing their own Board, and they welcomed his 
suggestions for new appointees 

Such "responsible leadership’’ accorded wholly with 
Wilson’s fundamental ideas of government. Education 
was “mmor statesmanship”, the college a little state 
Give your prune mmister wide powers, do not restnet 
his mioative with feeble checks and balances, do not 
hamper him with committees The remedy for failure was 
sunple “If you do not hke vour prime minister, change 
him ’’ 

Wilson himself, though without previous expenenee ns 
an administrator, seems never for a moment to have had 
a doubt 03 to what to do or how to do it His programme 
lay crystal clear m his mind he nei'cr hesitated for an 
mstant m his plans for carrying it out And it is n beautiful 
thing, as one studies the t'olominous letters, documents, 
reports, and written articles of that time, to sec a noble 
institution with its ancient traditions, its wealth of ahat 

•ySaatet of the Bo*rd cf Tnatto. 
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Wilson notes for his first report as president of Princeton 
University to his Board of Trustees He always worked out 
the notes for his addresses and reports with painstaking care. 
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Wilson called “untamed power,” take fire at the kmdling 
of one great spirit 

His audaaty was as irresistible as it was infectious 
His first report must have taken away the breath of some, 
at least, of the conservative older members of the Board 
After showmg that the entire productive resources of the 
umversity were less than ^4,000,000, the slow accretions 
of a century, he calmly outhned a programme that would 
require three times as much more, m short, more than 
$11,000,000 It was m the time before university “drives” 
had accustomed the pubbc mmd to thmking m terms of 
such vast sums for educational purposes, a time, moreover, 
when the country was not m a wholly cheerful financinl 
condition — and this new president was asking $11,000, cool 
Yet he had the best of reasons Princeton had been slipping 
behmd it must be brought vigorously forward 

"No institution can have freedom m its aevelopment 
which does not stand at the top in a place of real leader, 
ship 

Prmceton must challenge the supremacy of Harvard and 
Yale. 

“Either we may withdraw from tne university compe- 
tition and devote ourselves to making what we ha\e 
sohd and distinguished, or we must find money enough 
to make Pnnceton in fact a great university "* 

He asks therefore, as a pressing immediate necessity, 
for $6,000,000 Of this, $1,150,000 IS for the new precep- 
tonal system he desires to create — fifty tutors at $45,0:0 
each” — a million dollars is for a school of saence, and 
various buildings and increases in staff will amount to 
$1,750,000 more. 

Beyond these immediate needs he nslu for $6,050,000 
with which to ' create a real university " 


1901- 

'ItU. 
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Graduate School $3,000,000 

School of Junsprudence .... 2,400,000 

Electrical Engineering School . . . 750,000 

Museum of Natural History . . . 500,000 

$6,650,000 

A remarkable report indeed. A report calculated to 
startle men into action. Hard-headed men shake their 
heads and doubt, but here is a leader who believes utterly 
in the validity of his vision. He carries his fight at once, 
and with eager jauntiness, into the very camp of the con- 
servatives — m New York. On December 9th, he makes his 
great address at the Prmceton dinner in the Waldorf-As- 
toria.^ 

Gentlemen, we have dreamed a dream in Princeton. . . 

A dream of beautiful buildings, great new schools, knit 
together by **a spirit which is touched with the ideals of 
service” ’ Scholars and students must be brought into close 
association, master and pupil must mingle in quadrangles, 
one of them at least ‘‘more beautiful than any that has 
yet been built. ”2 Every student in this inspiring environ- 
ment shall be “bent upon the errands of the mind.” 

“All of that, gentlemen, costs money.” 

When he tells them that the preceptorial system alone 
will “need two milhons and a quarter,” the reporter of the 
speech remarks drily in parentheses: 

“Whistles from the audience.” 

And well may they whistle’ But the new president 
comes back with the kind of response beloved of strong 
men; 

“I hope you will get your whistling over, because you 
will have to get used to this, and you may thank your stars 
I did not say four milhons and a quarter, because we are 
going to get it. [Applause.] I suspect there are gentlemen in 

Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson^ Vol. I, pp 462-473 

sHe was referring here to the graduate college quadrangle. 
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this room who are going to give me two millions and a 
quarter to get nd of me. They will be able to get nd of me m 
UQ othct vf&Y that I know of And then^ gentlemen, m order 
to do these other things which I have dreamed of, we shall 
need a great deal more than two miihons and a quarter I 
have not guessed at any figure that I have uttered I 
have calculated upon a basis that I thmk m business would 
be recognized as a sound basis, every cent that I have 
estimated that Pnnceton will ntod and the total is twelve 
millions and a half " [Applause.] 

The sheer audacity of the man 1 Yet he sets that hearts 
to beating faster, he opens their eyes to an undiscovered 
country, he asks of them great, hard, new, beautiful things 
— duty and service, not mere satisfaction 

"Now why do all of this? Why not be satisfied with the 
happy life at Pnnceton? Why not congratulate ourseltes 
upon the comradeship of a scene hke this, and say, ‘This is 
enough, what could the heart of man deswe more ? Because, 
gentlemen, what this country needs is not more good fel- 
lowship, what this country needs now more than it ever 
did before, what it shall need m the jears following, is 
knowledge and enhghtenment. Civihzation grows m 
finitely complex about us, the tasks of this country arc 
no longer simple, men are not doing their duty who hate 
a chance to know and do not equip themselves with knowl 
edge in the midst of the tasks which surround us Pnnceton 
has ever since her birthday stood for the sennee of the 
nation ” 

Such a leader may indeed fnghten umid souls, but he 
attracts the strong One of the ablest men m the faculty, 
destined to become one of ^^'ilson s bitter opponents, 
ivTote to him 

'To want great things is the first step toward getting 
them 

■ >lctii &ociA»ln:*F Wat,t«irtmI)er-WIS«- 
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The reaction upon the faculty was instantaneous. Here 
was a leader who would fight their battles ! Some of them, 
however, trembled when they saw the magnitude of 
Wilson’s task: 

“I tremble as I think of the house-cleaning that has been 
left for you to do.”^ 

But they trusted him. In resolutions at the time of 
Patton’s resignation, the attitude of the faculty is clearly 
set forth: 

“The immediate accession of President Wilson, without 
a trace of friction in the process, has already been hailed 
with general approval in which the Faculty have special 
reason to join. We are welcoming to the Presidency, not 
merely a graduate with an enthusiastic following of the 
Alumni, not merely a scholar imbued with the Princeton 
spirit, but also a colleague who for ten years has shared our 
counsels and has been trained as one of ourselves in the 
service of his Alma Mater. . . . 

“The Faculty have pleasure in assuring President Wil- 
son of their cordial support and cooperation and look 
forward confidently to a new era of prosperity under his 
administration.” ^ 

A spirit of new faith and of high endeavour took hold of 
the entire institution: 

“I cannot tell you with what a feeling of relief I look 
forward to the years to come. I feel as if my fighting days 
were over — ^not I hope my working days — but that I can 
now pursue the glorious arts of peace and do my duty with- 
out irritation of mind.”® 

Many of the teachers rewrote their lectures to bring 
them up to the measure of the new spirit,^ and the faculty 

'Letter from Andrew F West, November 29, 1902 

2The committee signing the resolutions were Charles W Shields, Henry B Corn- 
wall, S R Winans, Alexander T Ormond, Andrew F West. 

sLetter from W F Magie to Woodrow Wilson, August 13, 1902 

^Professor George M Harper to the author 
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b^n to come together to discuss the vital problems of the 
imiversity as never before. There were many able men on 
the staff, but they had "lacked the consciousness of the 
university idea." New committees were constituted, and 
a new dean, Henry B Fine, a firm supporter of Mllson’s 
programme, was presently appointed He was to become 
the backbone of Wlson’s admmistration 
From the day the coU^ opened m 1901, the student 
body knew that the university had “entered upon a new 
era.” Something stimulating, something mterestmg, per- 
vaded the very air of the place. 

“I am not going to propose that we compel the under- 
graduates to work all the time, but I am gomg to propose 
that we make the undergraduates want to work all the 
tune.”' 


Wilson loathed the old system of coaching for examino- 
tions, the mere memonzmg of facts He often related with 
relish the answer he once found on on eicamination paper 
‘ This question is unfair It requires thought"* 

What he wanted was to "transform thoughtless boys 
performing tasks into thinking men ”* 

It was inevitable that this tightening up process should 
result m many academic casualties, should react upon the 
parents, often the nch and powerful parents of students 
who considered the university a kind of "intellectual 
country club “ 

"Not long ago a gentleman approached me m great 
excitement just after the entrance examinations He said 
we had made a great mistake in not taking so and so from 
a certain school which he named I said, he did not 

pass the entrance examinations' And he went o\er the 


MtHrets * t tSe Prioccton (Cfl»er in New Vwk. Dettmbers. 190*. 
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boy*s moral excellencies again. ‘Pardon me/ I said, ‘you 
do not understand. He did not pass the entrance examina- 
tions. Now/ I said, ‘I want you to understand that if the 
angel Gabriel applied for admission to Princeton Univer- 
sity and could not pass the entrance examinations, he 
would not be admitted. He would be wasting his time.’ It 
seemed a new idea to him. This boy had come from a 
school which cultivated character, and he was a nice 
lovable fellow with a presentable character. Therefore, 
he ought to be admitted to any university. I fail to see it 
from this point of view, for a imiversity is an institution of 
purpose.”^ 

Such a stem adherence to discipline also disturbed and 
alarmed the preparatory schools whose formula for 
“getting students by the examiners” was threatened. One 
of the masters made a trip to Princeton to see Wilson, and 
was thoroughly convinced. He wrote afterward that he 
believed Wilson to be “the greatest force I have seen for 
good in our work,” and that if the new plans could be 
carried out it would not only put Pnnceton at the head of 
American colleges, but it would lift the whole body of in- 
struction in preparatory schools. Princeton was now the 
great hope. “We all agree, we school teachers, that this 
is the man we can follow.”^ 

Discipline was sharpened all along the line. The honour 
system was placed on a firmer foundation by the organiza- 
tion of a senior council, and there was less tolerance for 
the “amiable excesses” of an older time. Not long after the 
new administration began, several students were sus- 
pended for participation in a beer party. When Stock- 
ton Axson inquired what had happened, the president 
promptly retorted : 

^Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Soaety of Yale University. 

aLetter from J C Croswell of the Brearley School to Cleveland H. Dodge, January 

1903 
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"It has happened that there is going to be some disa- 
phne in this college.” 

President Wilson was never a prohibittomst, but he 
did object to intemperance,”* 

On occasion, he could be adamant, and suffer from it 
afterward himself 

"A student had cheated and was to be expelled IBs 
mother came to b^ Cousm Woodrow to keep the boy in 
college. 

“ I am to have an operation,’ she said, ‘and I thmk I 
shall die if my boy is expelled ’ 

"‘Madam,’ he answered, ‘we cannot keep m coU^ a 
boy reported by the student counal as cheating, if we 
did, we should have no standard of honour You force me 
to say a hard thing, but, if I had to choose between j-our 
life or my hfe or anybody’s hfe and the good of this college, 

I should choose the good of the college.' 

" ‘And,’ said Ellen, ‘he came from the interview so white 
and ill that he could eat no lunch 
On the other hand, if the offence was due merel) to high 
spirits, not dishonesty, he could handle it with a skill and 
tact that made him friends 

In the winter of 1903, a controversy arose ns to whether 
Pnnceton should disconanue compulsory dailj chapel 
The president met the issue promptly by a statement given 
to the Assoaated Press 

"There is at present no thought hereof abolishing com- 
pulsory chapel It 13 one of the oldest customs of the place, 

IS based on strong religious feeling, nnd has been found 
producove of good Each daj s exercises begin with a 
rebgious service, and it has bam regarded of the essenVM 
tradition of the place to give this flasour to the days 
appointments " 
ipn/oBor M- D*akl» to the itnicf 
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It was inevitable that such a new spirit of discipline 
should awaken alarm and resentment — especially when it 
finally reached into the faculty itself. Well might Wilson's 
friends tremble when they considered the house-cleaning 
he must do. One of the professors he ‘'eliminated” was 
highly popular with the students, and a controversy in the 
press was narrowly averted, with another, a “mild little 
man,” Wilson's method was so abrupt that there were 
sharp criticisms in the Nassau Club. He was “going too 
fast”; he was “too autocratic.” When did the reformer 
bent upon his purposes with single-minded fervour ever 
escape such reactions? The marvel is that there were so 
few. 

One result of the stricter enforcement of rules of schol- 
arship and more vigorous disciphne upon the student body 
was a decrease in enrolment. Fifty fewer men entered in 
the fall of 1904 than in the year before. Those who judged 
the progress of the university quantitatively, by numbers, 
were disturbed by this result. But Wilson himself was so 
“covetous of everything that would bring academic 
distinction” to Princeton that he was indifferent to the 
mere number of students. He knew well that the increased 
prestige that would follow his reforms would soon correct 
the difficulty, as indeed it did, and he had the absolute 
support of both faculty and trustees. 

“ Great reforms have to be paid for. And I think that the 
intelligent friends of Princeton, who study its movements 
with care, will be disposed to congratulate you, as I do 
heartily, that the loss in numbers has been so slight.”^ 

The great majority of students themselves from the 
very first were ardent in their admiration of the new 
president. Youth well knows when it finds a leader who 
asks of them hard but great things to do. 


*Dr John DeWitt, a trustee, to Woodrow Wilson, October 29, 1904. 
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in reorganization the preceptorial system 

Wilson’s great vision for the reorganization of Pnnceton 

UinverBity was the establishment of a preceptorial system 
—“resembling Oxford, but better than Oxford ” Fifty 
tutors were to be added at one tune to the faculty, it was 
tt>be a radical change of educational method, a departure 
wholly new in Amenca. The cost, captalized, was to be 
^2,250,000, none of it m hand. The plan was as dating 
as It was ongmal It fired men of imagination, it startled 
the fearful and the cautious, as visions do. But Wilson 
had been studying the subject, mtensely, for years He 
had the courage of complete conviction. 

Some reformers, hot with impatience, are wilhng to start 
the edifice of their dreams upon rotten foundations. Above 
everything, Wilson’s mind was orderly — "single-tracl.’ he 
call^ It — and first things must come first Progress must 
follow the orderly laws of growth. 

Two thmgs were necessary First, money Second, a re- 
orgamzabon and coordmaoon of the curriculum Without 
the first, no tutors could be hired without the second, 
half their time would be wasted 
Wilson's first concern as the administrator at Pnneeton 
was thus with ways and means. In his report to the trus- 
tees on October ai, 1902, he says 
“But the first thing that struck me when I came to look 
closely into its affairs was, that it is insufficiently capital 
ized for its business.’’ 

Heseesthat“weare usmgacaptalofsomc$700,oi» 
which we do not own or control ’’ 

Deficits occur every year which must be made up by 
contributions from neb friends of the umi enitj 

“This IS evidently a very unsound, a i cry unsafe busi 
ness situation ’’ 

No doubt some of the ocpcntnccd business men o) his 
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Board smiled not less at these discoveries — which were no 
discoveries to them — than at the extent of his new plans. 
They smiled but they followed. Who could tell what a 
leader of faith and courage could do! 

Wilson had often laughed at Dr. McG^sh^s shameless 
solicitation of funds for “me college.”^ He had disparaged 
his own abilities in this direction. But once afire with his 
great project, he himself soon exceeded in “shamelessness” 
any of his predecessors. We have an example of his “as- 
sault upon the alumni” in his address at New York in 
December, 1902.^ He began to press the campaign in 
every direction. He had no adequate secretarial assistance 
— the university could not afford it. Students served part 
time.® Wilson wrote out his letters and appeals in short- 
hand, sometimes transcribing them afterward on his own 
typewriter. They were not form letters, but each carefully 
personal. Not even his essays of former years were written 
with more laborious care than these letters to the rich of 
the earth. The yellowing memoranda of some of them 
remained in his files at his death — ^mute evidences of his 
toil. There were many rich men who were devoted gradu- 
ates of Princeton: these he urged to greater generosity 
than ever before. He began a campaign to secure sub- 
scriptions by classes; and he reached out in every direction 
to men of philanthropic interests not connected with 
Princeton. He wrote to Andrew Carnegie: 

“my dear MR. CARNEGIE — 

“We are forming plans for a new Princeton in which, I 
venture to beheve, you will be interested, — if only because 
we mean to make the new Princeton like the old Princeton 


Trofessor Stockton Axson to the author. 

^The Public Papers of TVoodrovo Wilson^ Vol I, pp 462-473 

*One of them was McQueen S. Wightman of the class of 1904, another was Juhan B. 
Beaty of the class of 1906, 
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of John Witherspoon’s day and yet of the modem age, 
wth Its new interests, studies, methods and undertakings, 
Witherspoon made Prmceton an instrument of patriotic 
pubhc service, we mean, if we can, to make her the same 
again 

“I have set forth the most immediate needs of the 
University in the report to the Board of Trustees which I 
take the hberty of sending you with this letter That report 
shows that, if we would make Bnnceton again the domi- 
nant power and influence she once was, we must attempt 
nothing Jess than her reendowment. 

He developed his vision at length and eloquentl), he 
appealed espeaally for the propos^ graduate college, and 
while the endowment he was seeking did not come, yet 
Carnegie afterward gave the money for the lake at Pnncc- 
ton that bears his name. On a later occasion, when Wilson 
pressed him for further help, Carnegie said 
"I have already given Princeton a lake.” 

Wilson responded instantly, “We needed bread and you 
gave us cake.” 

But tunes were hard and the struggle difficult Davnd 
B Jones, one of Wilson's staunchest mends on the Board 
of Trustees, a sound business man, wrote m October, 1903, 
that he did not behevc that kVilson or anyone else could 
raise any large endowments dunng the next fcv. years 
It was proposed, therefore, that they should secure an 
emergency fund of Jtoo,ooo a year for three years in 
JjjOOO or f2,;oo subscriptions, wlson entered upon the 
new plan with intense energy If he could get the money 
to start his preceptonal system, he had the faith to bcliew: 
that It would convince the world of the i-aluc of his pro- 
gramme, and that money would promptly flow in 

“I hate above all things to vnte a begging letter to 
generous men like you, who will feel the force of it more 
•Aisa >7 '90J- 
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than most men would; but in the present circumstances of 
the University I seem to have no choice in the matter. 

“It is needless to tell you that this is not a time pro- 
pitious for large gifts by way of endowment. It has seemed 
to all of us that it would be folly to press just now for the 
endowments we stand in such sore need of. And yet we 
must have money.”^ 

In this task Wilson could have made little progress had 
it not been for the devoted sympathy and support of his 
Board of Trustees, especially such men as Cleveland H. 
Dodge, David B. Jones, M. Taylor Pyne, John L. Cad- 
walader, C. C. Cuyler, Cyrus H. McCormick, and others. 
Immense assistance also came later from the alumni 
organized in the Committee of Fifty, with Cleveland H. 
Dodge as the chairman. But it was the fire of Wilson's 
own enthusiasm, Wilson’s new plans, constantly expressed 
at alumni meetings, urged in voluminous correspondence, 
talked eagerly to men of means, that inspired the move- 
ment. Wilson was making Princeton interesting. 

The next thing, after money, was the complete reorgan- 
ization of the courses. The growth of the university in 
recent years, he told the trustees, had resulted in "a 
miscellaneous enlargement rather than in a systematic 
development.” There had been “a multiplication of 
courses which have in large part remained uncoordinated.” 
There was no central principle; no orderly adjustment. 
Wilson was unsympathetic with the elective system car- 
ried to such extremes as at Harvard, in which “nobody 
but a freshman understands what anybody ought to take,” 
with the result that the faculty “relieve themselves of all 
responsibility in the matter by leaving it entirely to the 
freshmen,”® _ 

One result of such confusion was the demoralization of 


^Woodrow Wilson to Judge James H Reed of Pittsburgh. 
sSpeech at a University Qub dinner m Chicago, March 12, 1908 
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Ac /acuity, a staff “over-worked and under-paid,” pro- 
fessors condemned to “obscure drudgery ” 

He regarded the reorganization of the courses “as 
prehimnary to all plans of the university for the next 
generation Much as he longed to start his preceptorial 
system, everything must await the construction of a firm 
and orderly foundation. 

He began, therefore, m cooperation with an able com- 
mittee of the faculty, the reconstruction of the curriculum 
It proved a stupendous task, mvolvmg scores of meetings, 
lasting through many months Old walls of division be- 
tween saentific and classical courses had to be pulled 
down, dupbcations abobshed, the exact waght to begivcn 
to the new subjects of economics and pobacs determmed, 
anaent hosahaes and jealousies, nowhere sharper than 
m a coll^ government, had to be reconciled, and new 
departments organized It was m many ways pioneer work 
which proved of value not only at Pnneeton, but through- 
out the naaon Emphasis was laid upon “guided educa- 
aon” as contrasted with “free elecaves.'^ Subjects of the 
freshman year were entirely prescribed, and of the sopho- 
more year largely so The junior ivas to make a choice, 
not “from a miscellany of studies, but from a scheme 
of related subjects ’ • 

“We must supplj the synthesis and must see to it that, 
whatever group of studies the student selects, it shall at 
least represent the round whole, contain all the elements 
of modem knowledge. 

The committee began holding weekly meeangs in^ipoj, 
and continued dunng the spang of 1904. Wilson’s cn 
thusiasm was contagious, his energ) mspinng It was like 
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“reconstructing a state.” It gave him the same kind of 
joy of creation that he had found in working over the 
constitutions of vanous societies in the past. Among his 
rare diary entries we find a number in the winter of 1904 
deahng with the labours of the committee: 

“Committee on Course of Study in the evening, 
8-10:30, discussing Physics ‘Group." The Committee 
seems drifting away fr. the idea of general culture in the 
science group and inclining too much in the direction of 
specialization. Next Tuesday an all-day session projected, 
to hasten progress.”^ 

“Spent the day in Committee on Course of Study — 
completing preliminary work on the Groups by adopting 
those in Art and Archaeology and Geology and (partially, 
that in) Biology. Referred coordination of Groups and 
suggestion of schedule of hours to a sub-committee: 
West, Magie, Thompson, Neher.""*^ 

In April, he can write exultantly to Mrs. Wilson, then 
travelling in Italy, of the conclusion of the great work: 

“To-day our Committee on the Course of Study com- 
pleted its labours, and next week our report, with which 
we are all really delighted (the scheme has worked out 
wonderfully well, and all doubts have been removed from 
the minds of the members of the Committee), will be laid 
before the Faculty in a series of meetings next week. Fme 
will take the chair of the Faculty, and I, as chairman of the 
Committee, will take charge of the measure on the floor 
in debate. It Is all most interesting, a bit exciting, and 
most encouraging. . . . 

“I hope that the same thing will take place in the 
Faculty that took place In the Committee. There we began 

^January 25, 1904. 

*February 9, 1904, 

*Apnl 14, 1904, 
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a group of mdiTiduals and ended a My agreed m common 
counsel,— except for a final, purdy temperamental Tack’ 

by who will quietly get over it."t 

“The other piece of good news, — and it is vety good,— 
IS that the new course of study was last night finally, and 
unanimously, adopted by the University Faculty It took 
only four meetings to put it through all its stages. 
Everyone seemed to accept theprmcipU of the report and 
all the mam features of the scheme at once and without 
cavil, and the final adoption was characterized by real 
cordiahty All of which makes me very happy It is not, 
as It stands now, exactly the scheme I at die outset pro- 
posed, but It IS much better ”* 

At the hegmnmg of the fall term (J904) the revolution 
ary new system went mto operanon. It was an instant 
success, “cordially received even by that arch constrva 
tive the undergraduate himself”’ 

“The ease and absence of fnenon and the general 
satisfaction with which it has been put into operation have 


surpassed our most sanguine expectations, and seem to 
give safe augury of its immediate success ”* 

The ground having thus been cleared and the wheels of 
the new system set to running smoothly, Wilson was ready 
to attack the soil greater reform upon which he had set 
his heart. There was not yet money enough — "The 
Emergency Fund has grown to fyi,5oo Slow workf' 
but It was coming It is true that he was overworking, 
for m addition to his activincs in raismg money and re 
constructing the curriculum — to say nothing of the ar 
duous admmistrativc tasks of the new president of a 


*Lettcr to ED« Axmn NViIkhi, April 17 19*4- 

tJtU^ April 46, 1904. 

iJtrpKTt to the Bo«d ol Tnmm, 

*ItU. 

♦Letter to EDm Anoo Apn! at, 1904. 
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university — ^he was giving many addresses and lectures in 
various parts of the country which, if they widened his 
acquaintance and increased his hold upon the public, 
heavily taxed his strength. His health could not be en- 
tirely depended upon, but he was learning stem self- 
discipline. In the summer of 1903, he sought rest and 
relief in a visit with his wife to Europe during which he 
made his first and only journey to the Continent — ^France 
and Italy, chiefly — ^until the great visit of 1919, when he 
was the most acclaimed of living men. He had indeed 
to watch himself at every turn. 

“The Garfields have the art of getting up a dinner of 
delightful dishes not one of which I ought to eatl”^ 

In the summer of 1904 he retired with his family to the 
Canadian woods at Muskoka Lake, in Ontario — ^but 
watched with intense interest the campaign of Roosevelt 
and Parker for the Presidency. He was hopeless regarding 
national politics— especiaUy hopeless about his,. own 
Democratic party. Would the tide never turn? He thought 
out a speech which he delivered that falP urging the 
reorganization of the party by purging it of its imthinking 
radicals. He was at that time “near being a progressive 
Republican”® and was certainly not at all “radical.” 

In early 1905, his health broke entirely and in Febru- 
ary he had an operation for hernia and spent five weeks 
convalescing in Florida. But if his body was fragile, his 
mind worked unceasingly. He was now devoting every 
energy to the launching of his plans for a preceptorial 
system — which for more than twelve years past have 
seemed to me the only effectual means of making university 
instruction the helpful and efficient thing it should be.”^ 

‘Letter to Ellen Axson Wilson, Apnl a8, 1904 

^November 29th, before the Virginia Soaety of New York. 

•Professor Stockton Axson to the author. 

•Report to the Board of Trustees, 1905. 
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Underneath the preceptorial idea lay his own deepest 
convictions r^arding education He had thought it out in 
l893and 1894, had made it a purpose in the greatest 0/ his 
educational addresses, that of 1896, had studied and 
deeply admired what he saw at Oxford and Cambndge in 
1896 and 1899, had further outlined his purpose in his 
maugural of 15102 

Men, he believed, are not educated by others they 
educate themselves. They must read deeply, they must 
leam to think. It was not enough to have an ideal course of 
study on paper “it was still going to be necessary to in- 
duce undergraduates to get interested in it”' A student 
might be ciqiosed to education without catching itJ 

' Gentlemen, if we could get a body of such tutors at 
Prmceton we could transform the place from a place where 
there are youngsters doing tasks to a place where there are 
men doing dunking, men who are conversing about the 
things of thought, men who are eager and interested m the 
dungs of thought Wherever you have a small class 
and they can be intimately ossoaated with their chief in 
the study of an mteresting subject thepi catch the infection 
of the subject, but where they are m big classes and simply 
hear a man lecture two or three times a week, they cannot 
catch the mfecoon of anything, except it may be the I’oicc 
and enthusiasm of the lecturer himsaf 
He defined the new system and contrasted it with that 
of Oxford 

"That, jQu will say, 1$ the English tutonal sjstem 
Yes, but the English make an old fashioned mistake about 
It, they appoint thar tutors for life and their tutors go 
to seed No man can do that sort of thing for younptets 
without getting ured of it. Now that is the truth of the 


■Swill 
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matter. It makes it necessary that he should always be 
understanding the difficulties of beginners, and after a 
while, ceasing to be a beginner himself, the thing becomes 
intolerable to him. ... I do not believe you could afford 
to keep an ordinary tutor for more than five years at that 
particiilar job.”^ 

There was some doubt upon the part of certain of the 
more conservative trustees as to the launching of the new 
project before it could be properly endowed,^ but Wilson, 
having secured sufficient pledges to cover expenditures for 
three years, was anxious to go ahead. He attacked the 
task of securing the necessary tutors, or “preceptors,” in 
the spring of 1905. Any college man knows the difficulty 
of finding even two or three really acceptable assistants 
within any reasonable time. Wilson was after fifty within 
six months. His files give evidence of the toil involved 
and the fire of energy and enthusiasm with which he under- 
took the work. He enlisted the aid of many other members 
of the faculty in seeking the men for their departments — 
Dean Fine, Dean West, Daniels, Hunt, Hibben, Vreeland, 
and others. He corresponded searchingly regarding every 
candidate, held many interviews in which he communi- 
cated some of his own fire to the men he was seeking to 
interest. Several of them wrote afterward that they were 
coming to Princeton, as one expressed it, because “I shall 
be working under your personal guidance.” 

“Hjs manner of working was methodical in the extreme. 
In choosing the preceptors, he had for consideration an 
enormous number of applications from aU over the coun- 
try. Each applicant’s record was carefully studied and 
analyzed, and a digest made. This done, he made his 
selections, which were recommended to the trustees for 


‘Speech at a Pnnceton dinner m New York, December 9, 1902 The Public Papers 
oj Woodrow Wilson, Vol I, p 470 

^Robert E hnrmi, Woodrow Wilson,^ 13 Annin refers to a letter of M Taylor Pyne. 
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approval Many of his notes were made m shorthand, and 
he dictated to me from these notes. After a time it became 
possible forme to read hia notes, as he and I used the same 
system of shorthand ”* 

Somewhat to his own surprise, he was able to launch the 
new system m the fall of 1905 — it having been formally 
adoptwl at the June meeting of the Board By that time 
he had obtained forty-^ven out of the fifty men requited 
They were all **proven scholars in their young maturity, 
men on the road to academic advancement”, and they 
ranked as assistant professors. It was altogether a remark- 
able group of young men, many of whom distinguished 
themselves m later years, not only in their own chosen 
fields but m pubbc bfe. 

The new men threw themselves into that work with 
splendid acah Small groups of students met infotmally with 
the preceptors to discuss the reading they had done. 

"The prevalent idea was breadth of view with accuracy 
of treatment, no formahsm ”* \Vhen President Wlson 
occasionally met with professors and preceptors, he 
cautioned them against allowing the method to stiffen 
mto the question-and-answer method. Confcrencej were 
to be “kept free m spirit, broad in method, regardful of 
the spin t, rather than the letter, sound at the basis. 
purpose was not so much to find out what the student did 
know, but to discover what he did not know and put him 
m the way of getting the knowledge. By such process^ he 
hoped to materialize his long-chenshal vision— the "in 
tellechialiang of the undcrgi^uatcs ’ * 

WIson could saj in his report m the winter of 190^ 

“I has e now the great happiness of realizing that these 
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reforms have already been effected with ease and enthusi- 
asm, that Princeton is likely to be privileged to show how, 
even in a great University, the close and intimate contact 
of pupil and teacher may even in the midst of the modern 
variety of studies, be restored and maintained. Our object 
in so largely recruiting our Faculty has been to take our 
instruction as much as possible out of the formal class- 
rooms and get it into the lives of the undergraduates, de- 
pending less on lectures and written tests and more on 
personal conference and intimate counsel.”^ 

He set forth the essentials of the plan: 

‘‘We are trying to get away from the idea, born of the 
old system of lectures and quizzes, that a course in any 
subject consists of a particular teacher’s lectures or the 
conning of a particular textbook, and to act upon the 
very different idea that a course is a subject of study to be 
got up by as thorough and extensive reading as possible 
outside the class-room; that the class-room is merely a place 
of test and review, and that lectures, no matter how au- 
thoritative the lecturer, are no more than a means of di- 
recting, broadening, illuminating, or supplementing the 
student’s reading.”^ 

What he was seeking was the building of an institution 
that should be “all alive,” devoted to the realities of 
learning. 

“And the gentlemen I have named are not the only 
preceptors. We are all preceptors.”^ 

He could say with joy that “the amount of work done 
by the undergraduates has increased amazingly.” And 
this was due not to compulsion but to genuine interest. 

“I have seen things recently in Princeton which I never 
dreamed I should see. Certainly when I was an under- 

^Report to the Board of Trustees, 1905 
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graduate I never dreamed of it, and when I first went 
back mto the faculty I never would have dreamed of in 
I have seen underemduates taking walks with members 
of the faculty, and without any sense of strangeness or 
distance between them 

There was some grumbling mdeed — some objection 
from parents whose sons could not meet the reijuircments 
of higher scholastic disaphne added to the new methods of 
the preceptorial system 

“I do not know that it is particularly satisfactory to 
the eighty men who were dropped at the mid-year emum- 
nations, but I think that all of them are coming back next 
year, and will probably r^ard themselves as able to re^rt 
prepress at that time. I do know that the new sptnt of 
study which has come upon Pnneeton would surprise some 
of you (Laughter and applause ] One of the under- 
graduates the other day said, m a tone of great condemna- 
tion, that Pnneeton was not the place it used to be — that 
men were actually talking about their studies at the dubs. 
He evidently regretted that as an invasion of the pnvil^cs 
of undergraduate hfe.”* 

On the whole, the new system was muntnscl) popular 
The seniors sang 


Here s to those preceptor gup, 
Fifty toffs to make us wise. 


It hterally revolunonized the hfe of the unnersitj 
Fifty able and cneigeQc young men brought into the 
faculty at one time were like oxygen in the blood of an 
antemic msbtuoon, long inbred For manj of those^in the 
facult), the first years of dcselopment under AMlson's 
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leadership were among the best of their lives. Each man 
felt himself a related part of a great scheme under an 
inspiring leader. Wilson “gave a sense of reality and secur- 
ity, combined with progress,’'^ to the place. Men felt they 
could go ahead, do things, say what they thought. “They 
‘felt no hollow places.’ Everything became real.”^ 

Wilson himself expressed the idea in an address to the 
alumni in 1906: 

“ It would be a very petty life to live if we were merely 
schoolmasters; it would not interest me for twenty-four 
hours to be a taskmaster in respect to the studies of a 
lot of youngsters. Unless I can lead them to see the beauty 
of the things that have seemed beautiful to me, I have 
mistaken my profession. It is not the whip that makes 
men, but the lure of things that are worthy to be loved. 
And so we feel that we are entitled to be full of hope in 
regard to the increasing intellectual life of Pnnceton. For, 
gentlemen, I am covetous for Princeton of aU the glory 
that there is, and the chief glory of a university is always 
intellectual glory.”^ 

Behind all these efforts, these successes, lay always 
Wilson’s deep sense that it was the nation that was being 
inspired and served. 

“The chief glory of a university is the leadership of the 
nation in the things that attach to the highest ambitions 
that nations can set themselves, those ideals which lift 
nations into the atmosphere of things that are permanent 
and do not fade from generation to generation. [Ap- 
plause.] I do not see how any man can fail to perceive 
that scholarship, that education, in a country like ours, is 
a branch of statesmanship.”^ 

Trofessor George M Harper to the author 

mtd 

^Address before the Western Association of Pnnceton Clubs at Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 19, 1906 The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, Vol I, p. 493 

^Ihid. 
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The preceptorial system, revolutionary as it was, stood 
the test of tune. It worked. “It created a new Pnnceton ” 
It was indeed expensive — so expensive that it caused manj 
a cautious fnend to shake his head— but it added greatly 
to the prestige of the institution Pnnceton with its new 
president began to be looked to for educational leaderslup 
Years afterward, President Hibben said, m a deliberate 
judgment of this feature of Wilson’s constructive work 
"This undertaking was a bold adventure on the part of 
Pnnceton. In the inaugurabon of this new pobcy Mr 
Wilson showed the courage and persistence which through 
out his hfe so conspicuously characterized his nature. 
There were added to the Faculty at one time some lift} 
new members to take part m this preceptonaj worL The 
new plan and poliaes attracted the attention of the educa- 
tional world and all looked upon the new expenment with 
interest, many possibly with doubtful misgivings, but 
the experimental stage was soon passed and its marked 
success demonstrated its value for the Universit) and 
secured for it a permanent place m our method of instruc- 
tion ’ ‘ 

President Lowell of Harvard said of his work as an 
educator 

“ he certainlj did raise Pnnceton \cr) much m 
grade among the institutions of higher learning in the 
country He was also, so far ns I nm aware, the first head 
of a college who strove to raise the respect for scholarship 
among the undergraduntc bodj 

Pnnceton to-daj, indeed, stands at the forefront of 
Amencan universities in its progress toward the new 
education " It has built upon the foundation laid fay 
Woodrow WIson unb! "sponroneous intellectual life » no 
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longer an uncommon phenomenon m the undergraduate 
body.” 


IV. THE BUILDER 

Wilson had made a brave beginning at Princeton with 
the reorganization of the courses of study and the intro- 
duction of the revolutionary preceptorial system. But it 
was only a beginning! 

“We cannot stop there,” he told the alumni. 

More professors were needed, and new laboratories and 
dormitories — and even a revivified Board of Trustees. 
A graduate college must be built and the sciences encour- 
aged. The social life of Princeton, its athletics, its various 
outside activities, must be so coordinated as to promote 
rather than to hamper the supreme purpose of the uni- 
versity — intellectual discipline. He had in his mind a 
“complete new synthesis.” 

He attacked the problem of strengthening the faculty 
with especial enthusiasm. It was even more important 
to secure the ablest men in the country to head depart- 
ments than it was to find suitable preceptors. His scraps 
of diary and his correspondence from 1903 to 1906 over- 
flow with the eagerness — almost the passionate eagerness 
— of his pursuit. When he found the man he wanted he 
would never let go until he had secured him. 

A good example was the invitation in January, 1904, 
to Professor Frank Thilly^ to take the chair of psychol- 
ogy- 

“. . . Woodrow Wilson’s epistle was so gracious, so 
whole-hearted, so human, that I accepted his invitation to 
visit him at Princeton without further consideration.”^ 

We have Wilson’s notes in his diary as to what happened 
when Thilly arrived: 

*Now Dean of Arts and Saencea at Cornell University 

*Profcssor Frank Thilly to the author 
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' Pnnapal interest of the day centred m the amva] 
of Prof Frank TJuUy, of the University of htissoun, of 
whom we have been thinking as Baldwin’s successor, and 
who had generously consented to come here for a confer- 
ence. 

"Ellen and I took dinner at the Hibbens’ to meet Prof 
ThiUy, whom we found most mgenuous and interesting, — 
a man after our own hearts m simpliaty and genuineness, 
— and withal of singular penetration and charm in his talk, 
— a highly trained native Amencan of the Lincoln t)’pe, 
with his faculties released by education of unusual range 
and thoroughness 

“Prof Thilly took dmner with us, and charmed sister 
A and Madge os he had charmed Ellen and me b) his frank 
and open nature, his play of mind, hts charm of directness 
and simplicity 

“After dinner had a talk of an hour and a half with him 
about Prmceton, ourselves, himself, which ended only 
because of engagements. Quite made up my mind to call 
him 

“At 4 Ellen and I went on our usual Sunda) afternoon 
visit to the Hibbens’ — ThiUy, of course, the chief tope of 
conversation, “^nd at 5 went with them to sec Miss 
Ricketts 

“In the evening Jack had Fine, West, Ormond, and 
Warren in at tea to meet Prof T ’’’ 

"Lecture, and final talk (at Jack’s) with Prof Thill) 
Asked hi3 permission to nominate him to the Board for the 
chair of Psychology He promised to write after reaching 
home and consulting his wife, of whose charms v^c hear 
glowing accounts He left at 3 50 I lunched with him at 
the Hibbens 


‘Jimury 16, 1904* 
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‘‘At five a chat with Jack and Mrs. Hibben about the 
whole thing, — the two days of Thilly. Our joint impres- 
sions most favourable.*’^ 

Professor Thilly remarks concerning the matter: 

“That was the beginning of a warm affection on my 
part for Woodrow Wilson, a feeling which I have never 
lost. What impressed me from the beginning was his sin- 
cerity, his ‘unaffectedness/ his modesty and simplicity, 
his friendliness. The public so often regarded him as a 
cold, disembodied intellect, as a kind of logic machine; he 
was nothing of the kind, as his friends know, and as his 
enemies ought to know: one neither loves nor hates a logic- 
machine.*’^ 

Men joined the faculty, indeed, because of the intel- 
lectual regeneration of Princeton which was taking place 
under Wilson’s leadership. Educators felt that here was 
virile experimentation, healthy growth. 

“A professor from another university, who came to 
Princeton about the same time that I did, said to me, 
‘What brought you to Pnnceton?* I answered, ‘Woodrow 
Wilson. And you?* ‘The same,* he said. Both of us were 
inspired by his ideals of a university, of education, of 
life, and we wanted to join with him in the great work 
which he was doing.”^ 

Wilson made a powerful impression upon many of these 
men — an impression that remained constant. 

“He was in many respects the greatest man I have ever 
known. Efis greatness was not due to the official pedestal 
on which he stood but to his own personality: he was cast 
in heroic mould. He had a mind as clear and penetrating as 
sunlight and an incomparable grace and force of expression 

^January 18, 1904. 

^Professor Frank Thilly to the author 

^Professor Edwin Grant Conkhn to the author. 
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which had m it the quahty of inspiration His ideals were 
so high that to many ‘practical* men they seemed vision- 
ary, and yet again and again he made those visions real He 
was deliberate in makmg up his mind and slow to b^n 
action, but once having decided, neither the claims of 
fnendship nor the threats of enemies could turn him from 
his course. 

“These quahtics made him both loved and hated, no 
one occupii a neutral position with respect to Woodrow 
Wilson His fnends loved him and his enemies hated him 
for the same reason, namely his uncompromising adher- 
ence to his ideals.’’’ 

Wilson made personal and social contacts an important 
factor in budding up his faculty When new jirofessors 
or mstniaors came to Pnnceton, he made it a point to call 
upon them, even though m later years it became an ardu 
ous matter 

“I am sure that you will enjoy the hfe at Pnnceton 
It IS natural, simple, cordial, and there are man) good 
fellows to supply flavour to the intercourse “* 

In short, he gave a new tone, a new inspiration, to the 
life at Pnnceton an ardency of purpose, a keen intellectual 
interest. 

“In an incredibly short time his scholarly and energetic 
spnt pervaded the whole place. It was one of the great 
eicpenences of my life to hav e worked under him When hi* 
ideas and those of the department did not agree, I alna)’* 
found him open to conviction, but he had to he convinced 
before he would yield Once convinced he became a 
staunch backer of the new convicnon I ha\ e ne\ er known 
a man of higher pnnaplcs or stronger ideals. He frequently 
knew that to follow a course he considered best nould 
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arouse opposition. He dreaded this inevitable result but 
never hesitated. 

He “did not object to opposition if it was clear and 
objective. Dean Fine was constantly disagreeing with him 
and debating with him/* but “he was always thinking 
away ahead of the rest of us.’*^ On occasion he was “so 
intent upon an objective that he was not careful of people’s 
feelings.” Professor Harper remembers a sharp discussion 
in faculty meeting in which Wilson disagreed with him. 
On his return home after the meeting, just at his own door, 
he felt someone touch him on the arm. It was Wilson, eager 
to explain' that nothing he said was meant as a personal 
criticism.® 

“He never flattered anyone in his life. I never saw him 
do a dishonest thing.”^ 

Such things as these bound men to Wilson — and held 
them through all the years. There were later to come 
disagreements and enmities, which will be considered in 
their proper places. A strong man, thinking ahead of his 
contemporaries, determined in his pursuit of his vision, is 
certain sooner or later to meet opposition and to make 
enemies. 

Increases in the faculty — especially the expansion of the 
science departments — involved the problem of new build- 
ings: the physical reorganization of the university. In this 
activity, Wilson had been concerned from the beginning. 
He had a keen appreciation of architecture and no in- 
considerable knowledge of it. He had spent much time in 
Europe visiting the finest examples of scholastic buildings, 
such as those at Oxford and Cambridge. He had studied 
the cathedrals, not merely as a tourist, but as a close and 

Trofessor W U Vreeland tx) the author 

^Professor Edward Capps to the author 

‘Professor George M Harper to the author. 
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studicnis observer One has only to read the account of 
his vision of a rebuilt Princeton in his address to the great 
alumni gathering m December, 1901, to understand what 
enthusiasm lay behind his campaign 
“Gentlemen, we have dreamed a dream in Princeton of 
how the charm of that place shall be enhanced 
"By the very simple device of buildmg our new buildings 
in the Tudor Gothic style we seem to have added toPrmce- 
ton the age of Oxford and of Cambndge, we have added a 
thousand years to the history of Princeton by merely 
putting those lines in our binidmgs which point every 
man’s imagination to the histone traditions of learning 
m the English-speaking race. VVe have declared and 
acknowled^ our denvaoon and lineage, we have said, 
‘This IS the spirit in which we have been bred,’ and ns the 
imagination, as the recollection of classes yet to be gntdu 
ated from Pnneeton are affected by the suggestions of that 
architecture, we shall find the past of this country marned 
with the past of the world and shall know with what des- 
tiny we have come into the forefront of the nations. 

Here, exactly as m his work for the reorganization of 
the intellectual life of the university, WIson sought unit) 
of purpose, harmony of effect In many an institution, 
forces of diversity, individual eccentncitj, or selfish 
ambiUon, have broken down that harmon) of design 
which makes for beauty, and the uniiersit) has become a 
hodge-podge of structural specimens A neb man gisva 
money to construct a certain sort of building, to be super- 
vised, sa\, bj his own architect — a monument possibl) 
to himself or his familj — and it requires stiff purpose to 
look the gift horse m the mouth A devoted group of 
alumm offers a much-needed laborator) or dormitoi^ 
to be set in a particular spot — which maj dcsiro) inc 
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general plan. It is a bold president, indeed, who dares re- 
sist. Wilson had all these problems of diversity to meet; 
and his stout insistence upon architectural unity — an 
architectural unity which to-day makes Princeton one of 
the most beautiful if not the most beautiful of American 
universities — ^was not easily digested by those whom he 
opposed. 

Henry B. Thompson, who has been chairman for years 
of the Princeton trustees* committee on grounds and 
buildings, says of Wilson; 

“I think of that period relating to the architecture of the 
university with much satisfaction, for it disclosed so many 
delightful and fine traits in Wilson. We were generally in 
accord, although my first experience was absolutely the 
opposite. Making my first official call at his office in *79 
Hall, after being elected trustee, in the course of conversa- 
tion I said, ‘Mr. President, there seems to be quite a differ- 
ence of opinion on the location of the new laboratories — 
the physical and biological.* His answer was, ‘Thompson, 
as long as I am president of Princeton I propose to dictate 
the architectural policy of the university.* Then I re- 
marked, ‘To the extent of one vote on the grounds and 
buildings committee, and as I have one vote, I hope we 
shall agree.* On that particular issue of the location of the 
buildings we disagreed, and I outvoted him in committee; 
but the following summer we were near neighbours, 
occupying cottages at the Ausable Club Reservation in 
the Adirondacks, and we spent a good many hours over the 
drawings and specifications of Guyot HaU and the Palmer 
Laboratory, and we worked in absolute harmony. 

“Wilson had instinctively a fine sense of proportion and 
a keen appreciation of good architecture. His vision for the 
Princeton campus was a beautiful vision. ... I have heard 
him say more dian once, ‘Why should not a laboratory be 
as susceptible to good architecture as any other building? 
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I do not believe m considenne them merely as work- 
shops ’”1 ^ 

It was 'U’ilson who backed with all his power the em- 
ployment of a supemsMg architect to meet what one of 
the trustees* called *‘the deplorable habit of employing a 
new architect and usmg a new style of architecture and 
new matenal for every new bvuldmg that 13 erected 
Ralph Adams Cram, perhaps the greatest authonty in 
America on Gothic ardutecture, was chosen and has held 
the position ever since. 

“I was impressed with the extreme mterest shown by 
President Wilson in all these matters, an interest which 
extended to the mmor details and demonstrated a very 
broad grasp both of the practical and the architectural 
pnnaples involved As I remember, I always obtained 
from the President the most intelligent and generous 
support for what I was trying to do, and he always seemed 
at once to see the problems in the broadest manner 
"I remember particularly how once when we were dis- 
cussing some large sketch plans, Mr Wlson got down on 
the floor and worked over them with me m the most in 
timate and interested manner "* 

As a place of beauty and disuncbon, Princeton ov.es 
much of what it is toJay to Woodrow Wlson — to the 
determination wth which he adhered to hts ideals 
Wilson s fire of regeneration extended cs en to the Board 
of Trustees It was a large Board, and several of the mem 
bers, as often happens m such cases, were not only useless, 
but posioi cly detrimental to the Amcnoning of the uni 
vcrsity This was clearly recognized by some of the more 
activ e members but they naturally dreaded to take action 
David B Jones wrote 
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"Nothing has given me more encouragement, hardly as 
much encouragement, as what I learned of your practical 
determination to do something in the way of regenerating 
the Board. You are justified in taking this position on the 
ground, that as it stands. It virtually makes farther 
progress on your part extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
In the minds of those who consider Princeton’s interests, 
there can be but one opinion. . . . 

"If a man intending to take an interest in Princeton 
were to attend one of its Board meetings, or if with a fair 
acquaintance with the members, he should go over the list 
of trustees as it now stands, it would, I am satisfied, 
neutrahze any appeal you might make.”^ 

The president replied; 

"What you say is true, even if painfully true. We are 
not engaged in pleasure but in the performance of service 
and pressing duty in administering the affairs of the 
University; and we must speak of all things as they are. 
I shall try to act in the spirit of your counsel.”^ 

It was at best a disagreeable business and matters 
dnfted along until the end of 1905. Certain trustees then 
proposed to seek the resignation of the objectionable mem- 
bers. A request prepared by M, Taylor Pyne was signed 
by a number of the trustees, but when the moment came, 
no one of them wanted to undertake the actual task, and 
Wilson himself agreed to do it. An appointment was 
arranged in the office of a trust company in lower New 
York by one of the oldest and most distinguished members 
of the Board, who, after welcoming Wilson and the 
"abandoned trustee, . . . literally turned and ran out of the 
room.” 

"I will not trouble you to refer to your papers, Mr. 
,” said Wilson. "Under the circumstances it is for the 


‘March 15, 1904. 
sMarch 20, 1904. 
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good of Pnnceton University that you retue from the 
Board. In case you do not offer your resignation I shall 
move your removal at the next meeting of the Board.’ ' 
Two resignations were promptly forthcoming 
From 1505 onward, Wilson’s mfluence m the appoint- 
ment of new members of the Board was considerable. He 
was charged by his enemies during the great controversies 
of 1909 and 1910 with seckmg the appomtment only of 
"personal adimrers.” What he really wanted was ' live 
men," not of the kmd so often chosen to moribund boards 
as a "distinguished honour," but men who would contnb- 
ute vitally to the upbuilding of Pnnceton, and toward 
the end of his administraHon, when every election was 
either pro- or anti-\VUson, he did seek men who were 
sympadieticwith his pobaes — as his enemies sought men 
who would defeat them Had he craved "personal ad- 
miration," he could have had it at a lower pnee, he could 
have rested upon the well-won laurels of the achievements 
of 1905, without carrying forward the tireless campaigns 
from 1907 to 1910, without the suffenng and defeat vhich 
his pursuit of his ultimate ideals to svnftlj invited He 
waged his battles utterly regardless of pcrsonabtics, his 
own included — too regardless! 

To realize his vision of a "univcrsitj made perfect," he 
seemed willmg to attack an) task, no matter how arduous 
or disagreeable. He had the kind of artistic, cream c mind 
that loathed disorder, slackness, incffiaenc) 

' I remember once remarking to him, ‘Besides a faculty, 
Pnnceton needs a business manager He answered ‘I agree 
to that, how can we bnng It about? 

He thought the matter through and brought in to the 
Board a resolution appointing Andrew C. Imbne financial 
secretary with wide powers 

OVwUrew vva-so » Uw miSco Uw* IVo/lw* W vlfrp V| PL-ud, r» tU 
a.Tbo<in«* » is* lutiwr 
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*‘He was deeply interested in the economical manage- 
ment of the university and quickly saw the necessity of 
coordmating the various departments under one manage- 
ment; and It was largely the result of his foresight and 
cooperation which gave us our present system.”^ 

It is astonishing that he was able to accomplish so much 
in so short a time. There were those even during this earlier 
time who began to shake their heads over the speed of his 
progress. ^‘Wilson drives too hard.” He was too swift, too 
eager, for men of slower and more cautious minds. He was 
“too intense.” Sometimes he himself expressed his im- 
patience with the “human intractables” that curbed him 
and held him back. 

“Day of routine. Kept in my office till quarter of 5 on 
business that might have been finished before 3 if academic 
' men were only prompt in movement and brief in state- 
ment!”^ 

It would have been a miracle — unexampled in human 
events — if such a career could have continued unchecked 
or unopposed. Men stop this side the stars’ Diversity is as 
much a principle of hfe as unity. It is amazing, indeed, 
that Wilson should have had so clear a course even for 
three years. It is amazing that he should have been able 
to bear the physical stram of such labours, let alone the 
intense mental activity. He was soon indeed to pay the 
hard penalty of another physical breakdown. 

With the achievement of the preceptonal system in 
1905 — and the reorganization of the university that went 
with it — ^Wilson’s splendid impetus somewhat spent it- 
self: and the forces of opposition, diverse ideas and am- 
bitions, which had appeared years previously, a cloud no 
larger than a man’s hand in the clear heavens of Wilson’s 
aspiration, began to spread and darken: began indeed to 


'Henry B Thompson to the author 

^Extract from Mr. Wilson’s diary, January I2, 1904 
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chaUenge his leadership There is a point in the career of 
every crusader when he exhausts the reservoir of public 
ideahsm — when he makes further progress only upon the 
passion of his own purpose. The struggle was to gather 
force and bitterness until, during the years from 1507 to 
1910, It was to supersede everything else. 

At the heart of the most important phase of the opposi 
non — that centring around the plans for a graduate col 
lege — was one of the ablest and shrewdest men on the 
Princeton faculty, Andrew F West. He also, hke ^Tlson, 
was of Scotch-Insh descent, the son of a Pre3b)tenan 
minister the same hard-kmtlighdngstock.His father, the 
Reverend Nathaniel West, hid the reputation of bang 
one of the "most implacable fighters in the Presbyter} ' 
Three yean older than W’Uson, West had graduated 
from Princeton m 1874, a year before Wilson entered 
as a freshman He had retamed to the unuersitj as 
professor of Latin in 1883 — the year that Wkon gave up 
ms starveling law practice in Atlanta to go to Johns Hop- 
kins. He was an eager scholar and classicist, had edited 
Terence and Ricfsard de Bury He had a gifted and luclj 
mind, no one could turn a better Latin inscnpuon or 
organize a finer pageanr for a ceremonial occasion He 
loved the outward amenities, the "pomp of place," the 
“accoutrement of things." He was an ambitious man, 
"witty and kindly," robust in phpiquc in those daj’S, 
"a two-hundred fort j -pounder — with a sea captain's 
rudd) skin, large features, heart) \oice and manner 
Under cmobonal pressure he could roar like a bull and also 
close his c)C5 and charge ns btmdl) He was much 
sought after for bis genial soael), and as a dincr-out was 
olw ays w elcome at the hospitable boards of Princeton His 
own tabic was a delightful one. 

While WIson and West were both, m the earlier da)! 0} 

ABra NMklw fT" mAt* ^ fs- ijv 
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Wilson’s professorship, heartily in accord regarding the 
sad administrative situation at Princeton, and both were 
progressives, Wilson began early to distrust West, and to 
disagree with him regarding what he considered his 
tendency toward “exclusiveness.” As far back as 1897, we 
find this entry in Wilson’s diary: 

Morning, interview with West, in wh. he showed the 
most stubborn prejudice about introducing a Unitarian 
into the Faculty.”^ 

There was, however, no outward evidence of hostility 
on either side. While West himself probably had aspira- 
tions for the presidency of the university at the time of 
Wilson’s election, he showed no mark of jealousy or ill-will 
toward Wilson and was cordial in his proffers of aid in the 
difficult problems confronting the new president. 

Raymond B. Fosdick, a friend of both men, said that they 
came to hate each other like true Scotsmen, but back of it 
all lay the kind of mutual respect which one hard fighter 
feels for another. At the time that scandalous stories began 
to be circulated about Wilson, Fosdick chanced to meet 
West and found him indignant. While Wilson might be 
beneath contempt in other ways, he did not have that 
fault 

In order to comprehend clearly the bitter controversy of 
later years, it will be necessary at this point, as indeed it is 
interesting, to look into the earlier phases of the struggle 
for a graduate college. It will be seen how early the seeds 
of dissension were strewn: and how they grew, at least at 
first, out of the circumstances, not at all out of personal 
rivalry. 

Princeton had long had a graduate school: but not a 
graduate college to house it. The distinction is important. 
West’s interest for years had been in building a “college”^ 

*Januar7ai, 1897 

^Raymond B Fosdick to the author. 
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or "quadrangle." At the Sesquicentennial ui i8p6— n-hen 
Wilson delivered his first great educahonal address, 
"Pnnceton in the Nation's Service," West advanced the 
project of a residential graduate college to accommodate 
the students of the graduate school President Patton 
voiced his approval and architects were even authorized 
to mahe plans for the buildings — which were to be upon 
the grounds of the university Wilson was one of a faculty 
committee of four which later prepared a forceful petition 
to the trustees urging the necessity of a graduate col- 
lege m building up the prestige and mfluence of Pnnceton 
The presence of a strong body of graduate students, the 
committee argued, would promote "intellectual senous- 
ness’ among the undergraduates ’ Even at this earl} time, 
Wilson’s idea of complete unity between graduate and 
undergraduate work, with one intimately mfluencing the 
other, was thus dearly set forth 

But everything dnfted under Patton’s administration, 
and years slipped b) and nothing was done. In ijoo, how- 
ever, M Taylor Pyne, one of the most energetic and gen 
erous of the trustees, agreatfnend ofWcst’s, bccamechair- 
man of the committee on the graduate school and West was 
promptly elected dean of the proposed graduate college. 
In order to avoid control by Patton, under w horn ’’ nothing 
ever happened,” he was given a wide range of power 
There was nothing in the definition of his functions to show 
that he was in any respect subject to the authont) of 
cither the president or the facultj ^^^^lIc it seemed neces- 
sary to take this course m order to get an) thing « hates cr 
accomplished, the trustees were unwittingl) sowing seeds 
of divided control, of nsal interests wnthin the unit crsity* 
of decentralization, which were in later ) ears to l>ear bitter 
fruit 

West took up his work with great energ) Prom the first 

'\ru«ro cT IW«rS 
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he was deeply concerned about the question of a site for 
the new college. He urged upon the trustees* committee 
in March (1902), and again in May, the necessity of choos- 
ing a site “which will help toward securing endowment.*’^ 
In June, 1902, Wilson was elected president of Princeton 
University, and Dean West received an appropriation 
($2,500) for use in making a trip to Europe to study 
methods of housing graduate students. The two men were 
thus launched upon their administrative careers at Prince- 
ton, one to head the imiversity, the other to build up the 
graduate college, in the same month — and with no clear 
definition of their respective powers and duties. Any one 
of the able business men on the Board of Trustees would 
have scotched instantly such a tendency toward divided 
control in the conduct of his own affairs : it was not only 
tolerated but encouraged by those who directed Princeton 
University. 

Wilson himself was heart and soul committed to the 
project of building up a graduate college. In his Inaugural 
address in October, 1902, he set forth his ideal in no 
■uncertain terms — ^nor left any doubt whatever as to where 
he thought it should be placed: 

“We mean, so soon as our generous friends have ar- 
ranged their private finances in such a way as to enable 
them to release for our use enough money for the purpose, 
to build a notable graduate college. . . . We shall build it, 
not apart, but as nearly as may be at the very heart, the 
geographical heart, of the university; and its comradeship 
shall be for young men and old, for the novice as well as for 
the graduate. It will constitute but a single term in the 
scheme of coordination which is our ideal. The windows 
of the graduate college must open straight upon the walks 
and quadrangles and lecture halls of ^estudiwn generate. 

'Report of Dean West, March 8, 1902. 

-The Public Papers of IVoodroxn Wilson^ Vol. I, p. 457. 
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Here we have the expression of his intense devotion to 
the ideal of unity and coordination of ever) part of the 
university— an ideal to which he clung with unrenutting 
tenaaty “ 

He went a step further in his first rqxirt to the trustees, 
by asking for an endowment as soon as the money could be 
obtained, of $3,000, 000 to work out the plan He heartily 
commended West’s plans 

“On the side of university growth our first and most 
obvious need is a Graduate College. Professor West has 
made us famihar with the plans for such a college which he 
has conceived TTiosc plans seem to me in ever) a a) 
admirable and worthy of adoption. This is not merely 
a pleasing fancy of an English college placed in the midst 
of our campus to ornament it. In conceinng this little 
community of scholars set up at the heart of Pnnccton, 
Professor West has got at the real gist of the matter, the 
real means by which a group of graduate students arc most 
apt to stimulate and set the pace for the whole Univer 
sity 

It IS plain that nt this time ever) one understood clearl) 
that the graduate coU^ was to be located on the campus 
“at the heart of Princeton” where there might be constant 
and intimate relationships between graduate and under 
graduate students, the graduate to “stimulate and set the 
pace for the whole Univcrsit) ” In the lieginning, ^\cst 
wmself clearly entertained this idea. As he and ITibben 
wrote in October, 1905 

“Before this plan’ was instituted and tried we were 
clearly of the opinion that the Graduate College should lie 
locate at least in immediate contiguit) to the central 
campus, preferabl) on what is known as the Olden Tract, 
for the reason that the choice of a site at some distance 
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raised the question as to whether residential separateness 
might not tend to separateness in institutional and intel- 
lectual development and thus make difficult the mainte- 
nance of the integral unity, beneficent interaction and close 
sympathetic relation of the Graduate College with the 
University as a whole. 

West^s tour of inspection of English and Continental 
universities in the summer of 1902 made a tremendous 
impression upon him. The life at Oxford, imposing build- 
ings, and striking effects, captured him completely. His 
letter to Wilson, October 4th, from that place, has pasted 
on it four clippings taken from a book of Oxford views. 
The Magdalen Tower charmed him. “By moonlight^ what 
a dream in silvery grays and whites!'^ The universities of 
Europe, rich in tradition, pure in architecture, and lovely 
to visit, thrilled him, too. When he faced homeward in 
December, 1902, he was fairly bristhng with European 
ideas and ideals.^ 

He wrote a persuasive brochure, formulating his plans, 
in January, 1903. Wilson added a preface consisting of a 
paragraph from his report to the trustees, October 21, 
1902, with a few minor changes. This preface, used after- 
ward by West’s friends as a sweeping approval by Wilson 
of all of West’s plans, was thus written months before the 
brochure appeared! Moreover, the important thing in the 
brochure as Wilson considered it was West’s complete ap- 
proval of his ideal of a graduate college set “ at the heart of 
Princeton.”^ 

“The Graduate College will crown our undergraduate 


‘Report of the speaal committee regarding the Proctor gift, p 20 
®Lettcr from Dean West to Woodrow Wilson, October 4, 1902. The Cleveland 
Tower, afterward the central feature of the graduate college, closely resembles the 
Magdalen Tower 
Hbtd 

‘Preface to the brochure of Dean West, The proposed Gradmle College of Pnneeton 
Umverstly 
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liberal education, completing the orgamzation of the cen- 
tral and regulative part of our University It is the one 
addition needed to give unity to the system lear after 
year, as undergraduates enter and pass on to graduation, 
they will be helped on their way by chosen graduates who 
have gone over the way before them and guided succcssii e 
college generations lear after year, some of the newer 
graduates trained in the Graduate Collie will fill the 
places of those who have ceased to teach The whole 5)'s- 
tem, from freshman year to the end of the highest studies, 
is then self-perpetuating and self-renewing ”* 

The brochure was beautifully printed with photogramre 
pictures — calculated to tmpress the most hardened of 
philanthropists — and presented to the Board in March, 

1903 

At this time and dunng the next two jears, Wlson and 
the entire faculty, indeed everyone in any wa) interested 
m Princeton, were engaged m the arduous and exciting 
labour of reorganizing the umversit)' — building firmi) 
from the bottom according to the orderly plans that Wl 
son had outlined Everyone, including Dean West, under- 
stood that undergraduate problems must first be seised, 
before the superstructure of a graduate school could be 
considered 

"I am, of course, consonced that the undergraduate 
interests are our first and necessary concern, and that all 
else should give way to this consideration It is also clear 
there can be no strong Graduate School in Pnneeton 
except as built on a strong undergraduate foundation 
If, therefore, the exclusiic tioice between undergraduate 
and graduate interests becomes necessary, I tninV the 
Graduate School ought to be sacrificed '■* 

But West was hopeful that something might I’c do"e 

evsjf r 1*. 

iRlJcn et Writ Dcttalrr 5 Ijej. 
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soon to provide better conditions for graduate students. 
He suggested in October, 1903, that “as a temporary 
experiment, some house with grounds should be secured 
for graduate students.”^ Later, upon the motion of his 
warm friend Grover Cleveland, West suggested renting a 
large residence on the Bayles farm for three years, and 
that the trustees “make me responsible for the conduct 
of the experiment.”® 

The amount needed to start the work was comparatively 
small — $ 6 j 2 ^ q — and with Wilson’s approval the dean 
made an eifort to raise the money. But the president him- 
self, with powerful help from trustees and alumni, was then 
conducting a whirlwind campaign to secure $ 100,000 
a year for three years to launch ^e preceptorial system. 
There were also campaigns afoot by various classes for 
money to put into necessary new buildings. As a result, 
West could not get the funds he needed, nor was he satis- 
fied with the Bayles farm location. He was not discouraged, 
however, and kept urging attention to his plans.® He 
felt that the time was coming, now that the “indispens- 
able undergraduate basis for graduate work had been 
resurveyed and relaid on lines of enduring strength”^ and 
the money for the preceptorial system, which he heartily 
approved, was in sight, or nearly so, when the committee 
should allow him “to press urgently the importance of 
making a prompt and decided advance m the equipment 
of our Graduate School.”® 

On October 20, 1904, Grover Cleveland, who was to 
become a considerable factor in the coming controversy, 
was made chairman of the trustees’ committee on the 


^“The Proposed Graduate College,” p ii. 
^Report of Dean West, December 5, 1903. 
‘Ihd , June i, 1904, and October 15, 1904. 
*Ihd , October 15, 1904. 
iUtd. 
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graduate school, and began to exert his great power and 
prestige in pushing West s proposals West and Cleveland 
had been warm personal friends smce i8g6 They had 
many mterests m common It was West who succeeded 
in getting Cleveland to attend the Sesquicentennial m 
1896, Cleveland found so much charm in the lovely old 
village that he deaded to make his home there when the 
cares of office were laid aside in March, 1897 It was largely 
through West that he secured one of the old estates in 
Pnneeton, and as a mark of his appreciation and regard 
for West, named it "Westland'* Cleveland had no es- 
pecial knowledge of educational problems in general and 
none whatever of those at Pnneeton when he mov ed to the 
village, but he became the Stafford Lattle Lecturer on 
pubhc affairs, and m 1901, the same year that West took 
up his duties as dean, Qeveland was elected a trustee of 
the umversity 

With the powerful support of Cleveland and Ppe, 
the plans for the graduate college began to develop more 
hop^ly And at the same time there were increasing 
signs of a divergence — a separation of interest. Manv 
things, scarcely perceptible at the time, but clear enough 
now m the records and letters, indicate that NNest was 
beginning to seek control for himself, to draw away from 
the close unity of interest and influence which was the 
life blood of Wilson’s programme. 

He made a suggestion' in October, 1903, for obtaining a 
bouse xntth grounds If this was to he a temporary expen 
men t, why were grounds necessary ? Again, in proposing the 
setting up of the Baylcs farm project, he asked the 
trustees’ committee to "make me responsible for the 
conduct of the expenment ’ The dean s efforts to get fundi 
for It at the same time that the president was soliciting 
for undergraduate purposes stimulated a spint of rivalry 

»KfTcrttrfI>ci*\Nftt,Oktafc*r l« 
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Also in his October, 1904, report, the dean notified the 
trustees’ committee that ‘‘by arrangement with the 
Treasurer’s office the fees of graduate students are now 
collected at the office of the Dean of the Graduate School 
and are subsequently turned over to the Treasurer.” He 
explained that this centralized and simplified the enrol- 
ment of graduate students and relieved the treasurer’s 
office from what had hitherto been an unnecessary and 
vexatious method of receiving their fees.^ While this may 
have been true, it was also true that it tended to decentral- 
ize the business administration of the university. 

On June 12, 1905, at the very meeting of the Board at 
which Wilson’s preceptorial system was formally adopted. 
West reported that he had at last found suitable quarters 
for the graduate college. Largely through the generosity 
of M. Taylor Pyne, he had been promised Merwick, the 
former residence and grounds of Professor Raymond on 
Bayard Lane. The house was large enough to accommo- 
date comfortably at least twelve students in residence and 
as many more at the dining table. There were eleven acres 
of grounds about the place, devoted to lawn and gardens — 
a beautiful spot only a short walk from the campus, yet 
outside of it. 

He had obtained subscriptions of ^5,700 to begin the 
work, Mr. Cleveland’s name headmg the list with $100 a 
year for three years. 

While there was no disagreement about the desirability 
of going ahead with the plans for a graduate college as 
rapidly as possible, there was doubt upon the part of 
some of the trustees regarding the financial aspects of 
the case. They had authorized the preceptorial system, 
employed fifty new professors at $93,000 a year — and 
there was as yet too little assurance of future support 
of the work. To make it secure, it must be endowed, and 


‘Report of Dean West, October 15, 1904. 
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already Wilson and several of the trustees were planning 
to seek the money for that purpose It can be seen how 
impossible it was to escape growing rivalry, with two 
groups seeking money and with plans — both of which were 
excellent m iemselves— that clashed Wh) should sen- 
sible trustees have tolerated such a division of purpose? 

Merwick was opened as a temporary graduate colligc 
on September ai, 1905 — m the same month that the pre- 
ceptonal system was also being launched Wilson ap- 
proved the project — believing that it would proie a "sure 
prophecy of the graduate college for which we so eagerly 
hope.” It was to fill the gap until the foundations of the 
undergraduate work could be made secure and orderlj 
and they could obtam the real endowment — some 
$3,ooofloo — for a graduate college "at the heart ofPnnce 
ton ’’ 

Such were the conditions, and the growing perplexities 
and rivalries, at the close of the j car 1905 Thus far Wil- 
son’s clear and bold programme for the coordination of 
the university, its development according to an harmoni 
ous plan, aimed at a single great purpose, had met with 
astonishing success But the first glorious impetus was 
passing, powerful new interests, which Wilson considered 
decenttalizing and inharmonious, were crowding forward 
his own innovations, now that thej were m operation, 
failed to accomplish all that he had dreamed llis “ideal 
university' was snll remote, his vision still unrealiicdl 

The j ear 1906 was the crisis of his prcsidcnc) at I’nacc 
ton 

V me camcAL vxar 1906 

Crises m Wilson s earlier jears, before he reached, in 
1910, the "self fulfillment of leadership, were alirays 
assoaated with the ruling passion of hii bfc — affain aru 
poIiDcal leadership 
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“Don’t you pity me, with all my old political longings 
. . . set throbbing again?” he wrote his friend Bridges dur- 
ing one of his periods of restlessness and doubt. 

He had persuaded himself again and again that he could 
satisfy his longings for “profound and public-spirited 
statesmanship” by becoming an “outside force in poli- 
tics,” by the indirect means of “literary and nonpartisan 
agencies.” He had toiled mightily as a writer, as an orator, 
as an educator, he had sought passionately to train young 
men for the leadership he himself had renounced. He had 
been astonishingly successful, as the world judged, in 
every thmg he undertook. It is given to few men indeed to 
achieve distinction in so many fields. Yet he was inwardly 
unsatisfied. “Secondary successes’” 

After his election to the presidency of Princeton in 
1902, there were months of joy and exaltation. He “felt 
like a prime minister.” Education was “minor states- 
manship ” He could lead, create, direct. He could be a 
kind of statesman. 

A minor statesman 

In the first three years of his presidency, while every 
thought, every ounce of energy, was devoted to great 
tasks of reconstruction, while he was making his dreams 
come true, he was eagerly happy. He was setting the poli- 
tics and the admmistration of his httle state in order, he 
was appealing to and leading his constituents, he was 
making up his ministerial budget, and seekmg the funds 
from his parliament. 

“I always feel, upon an occasion hke this, that I am a 
responsible minister reporting to his constituents.”^ 

It IS significant that his addresses and his fugitive wnt- 
ings during the first three years of his presidency — ^and we 
have remarkably complete documentation of everything 

‘Address before the Western Assoaaoon of Princeton Clubs at Cleveland, May 19, 
1906. Public Papers of Woodrow Wtlson, Vol I, p 491. 
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he did or said — contain httle mention of current public 
afiairs His "smgle-track mind" was absorbed with his 
university work to the occlusion of almost everything else. 
It was not because pubbe affaire were not interesting, for 
they were, mtensely Roosevelt had come in as President 
of the Umted States in 1901, and had been reelected in 
1904. It was the beginnmg of a mighty wave of national 
self-cxammaaon and of moral revolt. Problems of the ac- 
cumulation of great wealth, problems, nenly percciied, 
of the relationships of capital and labour, drab problems 
of graft and misgovemment in aties — all these were being 
widely and hotly discussed It was the beginning of the 
period of the ' muck-rakers " Miss Tarlxfi s History of 
the Standard Oil Company b^an in Noi ember, 1902, 
Lmcoln Steffens’s articles on the "Shame of the Cities" 
and the author s articles on problems of capital and la 
hour, began m 1903 Riis's bwks were res’caling \n\ndl) 
how the other half lives Joseph Folk was rising m Mis- 
souri, Jerome in New 1 ork, and Hughes was soon to at 
tack the management of great life insurance companies 
Roosevelt, booted and spurred, rode the wild horses of re 
form 

We have evidence that the noise of all this hullaballoo 
penetrated the academic quietude of Princeton The hard 
driven new president not only heard it, but he knew what 
It meant The nation, ns he saw it, w as dnfung awa) from 
Its old standards, the fine traditions of the carlj jears. 
Wealth and luxury were beginning to corrupt the state 
‘ Lcaderless government"! What was to be done? He 
thought of It not at all in terms of his own amliitions or tin 
own future his only question, and he asked it over and 
over again in scores of lectures and addresses, concerned 
the duty of the university— Pnncetnn University— m 
meeting the crisis He saw in the furor for exporure, in the 
aimless resort to the violence of strikes and lockouts, not 
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less than in the vain panaceas of socialism, a vast amount 
of sheer emotional extravagance, “vague radicalism/^^ 
The evils were real enough, but there was no solid, honest 
thinking about them. We find him -urging over and over 
again that the university prepare men to think, to lead, 
to serve the state. It was for him the great central pur- 
pose of the university. 

“In planning for Princeton ... we are planning for the 
country.”^ 

Everything must be unified and harmonized to that end. 
Anyone who dared interfere with that requirement was 
veritably threatening the safety of America. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the depth of his seriousness in 
considering this problem. Nor can the tenacity with which 
he fought for what he considered essential be understood 
without a clear comprehension of the passion of the man 
concerning these things. His addresses and notes for ad- 
dresses are full of warnings and appeals. “Public states- 
manship in a leaderless government. . . . For such the 
university should prepare.*’^ He speaks on “The Univer- 
sity and the Land We Live In"’ on March 22, 1905, and in 
an address on “The College Man in Municipal Politics"*® 
he refers to the “need of university men as affairs thicken,” 
discusses the “men of the Revolution,"* and sharply chal- 
lenges the political methods and leadership of his own 
time. His purpose is still intellectual, not directly political, 
but the purpose of the intellectual discipline he is seeking 
is the service of the state. Again and again he put forth, 
in powerful words, the essence of this conviction: 

“ . , . I try to join the function of the university with 
the great function of the national hfe. The life of this 


’"Pnnceton for the Nation’s Service,” October 25, 1902. The Public Papers of 
Woodrow WtlsoTiy Vol I, p 443 

sNotes for an address on February 22, 1905. 

October 27, 1905 
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country is going to be revolutionized and punfied only 
when the universities of this country wake up to the fact 
that their only reason for existing is intellect, that the 
objects that I have set forth, so far as undeigraduate life 
IS concerned, are the only legitimate objects. And cterj 
man should crave for his university pnmacj m these 
^tigs, pnmacy in other things also if they may be brought 
m without enmity to it, but the sacrifice of everything 
that stands in the way of that.’ * 

In the wmter of 1905-1906, he seems suddenly to hate 
awakened to a fresh and powerful rcabzation of the real 
conditions in the country, and a renewed sense of his own 
futihty in meeting them It was the first breathing spell 
of his university presidency The new preceptorial sj'Stem 
was working with unexpected smoothness and success, 
Merwick had been open^ os a graduate college, mone) 
was coming m for new buildings But he was suddenl) 
impatient with it all The university was not after all doing 
all that It should it was not “sufficient!) inspired,’ nor 
moving fast enough, nor useful enough To outward new, 
progress had been astonishing, the success extraordinarj, 
but It did not satisfy the insatiable spirit of the new 
president 

Whenever SWIson b^an to doubt, began to quesuon 
whether or not he was doing all that he could or should 
in the pursuit of the nsion which, if it inspired him, also 
scourged him, he worked harder than ever He began now 
to make public addresses outside of college and alumni 
audiences, and to deal directly, and, it is hardly too much 
to say, passionately, with the problems of the day One 
studies nis record for the months from November, 1905, 
to May, 1906, with amazement — the sheer amount of the 
work he did in addition to the ordinary tasks of unisevuty 
admmistration, the addresses he dcliv cred, the conferences 
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he held, the correspondence he carried on. A stanza 
written out in his own hand and left among the papers of 
that period expresses the spirit of the man: 

He only wins his freedom truly, 

Who daily wins it fresh and fair; 

He only rises ever newly 

Into the regions of the purer air 

Who falters not for blame or praise. 

But lives in strenuous and victonous days. 

To mention only a few of his activities, we find him 
speaking as follows: 

November 9, 1905, on “Princeton’s Future”' at Orange, 
New Jersey, expressing the need of driving forward the 
work of unifying all the forces of the university and stimu- 
lating the “obvious connection of the University with the 
world of progress.”^ 

November ii, 1905, at Providence, Rhode Island, on 
“Liberal Education.” 

November 13, 1905', before the Monday Night Club, 
on “Princeton Ideals.” 

November 19, 1905, in Carnegie HaU, New York, at an 
“Interchurch conference.”' “The key to all youthful ef- 
fort, ardour, devotion, self-slaying love. Devotion to what? 
To Chnst: What would Christ have done in our day^ in 
our place with our opportunities?^'^ 

December II, 1905 at Hartford, Connecticut, on “Meth- 
ods and Ideals of University Instruction.” 

December 14, 1905. His report, twenty printed pages, 
to the meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

December 16, 1905, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York, on Politics. “Governments should supply an 
equilibrium, not a disturbing force.”® 

‘Woodrow Wilson’s notes 

^Ibtd , his own italicizing 

*Iisd , exact date uncertain 
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January, 1906 He publishes “Notes on Constitutional 
GOTemment” for use by his classes. 

January 11, 1906, b^orc the Philadelphian Society at 
Princeton, on “Newness of Spint.” 

January 13, is>o6, at a “Service to Dr Harper ” "Who 
13 ‘noble’ amongst us? He who spends his energy outside 
the arcle of self-mterest.’’* 

January 18, 1906, at Charleston, South Carohna, on 
“Americanism’ — a powerful address “The whole town,” 
wrote Colonel J C Hemphill, editor of the News Cour- 
ter, ‘ IS sail talking about your lecture as the best delivered 
in this place for many years.”* 

Wilson’s speeches of this ome seem to have had a pe- 
culiar power and passion They made him everywhere con- 
verts and followers. Colonel Hemphill wrote for his own 
influenaal paper later that year an editorial headed 
“Wanted a Leader,’ speaking of Woodrow Wilson as so 
far " the most promising of Southern candidates” for the 
Presidency 

January 17, 1906, at Brooklyn, New York, on “The 
Umversitj Man ” 

Here was a man with no pohacal background whatever, 
no pohacal experience, no pohacal friends, no pohacal 
orgamzaaon, and jet people were banning to think of 
him and suggest him for President of the United States 
It was the meet, unaided power and personality of the 
man On Februaiy 3d occurred the famous dinner given 
in his honour at the Lotos Club of New York, in which 
he was more or less solemnly nominated by George Har- 
\ey After defining all the possible ideal quahaes of a 
leader, Har%-c) remarked 

‘ Such a man, it is my firm belief, and I venture car- 

•W ochinm NVHjoo • rayo. 

CnttrroM/ ss, 1906. 
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nestly to insist, is to be found in Woodrow Wilson of Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey. 

“As one of a considerable number of Democrats who 
have become tired of voting Republican tickets, it is with 
a sense almost of rapture that I contemplate even the re- 
motest possibility of casting a ballot for the president of 
Princeton University to become President of the United 
States.*^ 

Wilson’s speech on this occasion was not one of his 
best, not, certainly, a political speech. What other Ameri- 
can leader would have thought, upon such an occasion, 
of remarking that he had “learned a great deal more 
politics from the poets than from the systematic writers 
of politics,” or who could list the qualities of “political 
workers” in a stanza from Tennyson? 

Some sense of duty, something of a faith, 

Some reverence for the laws ourselves have made. 

Some patient force to change them when we will, 

Some civic manhood firm against the crowd. 

It was all far enough from the “hard-boiled” politics 
of 1906 — but somehow the man gave strange evidence of 
power, passion. 

To Wilson, these early suggestions of political prefer- 
ment were mere “after-dinner courtesies.” He did not 
take them seriously. 

“I feel that the guise of greatness with which he has 
clothed me is perhaps a very transparent disguise. . . 

On the morning after Harvey’s speech at the Lotos 
Club, Dr. Axson went up to luncheon at Prospect. Wilson 
had just returned from New York, and Axson met him 
coming down the stairs. Axson said : 

“I see you have been nominated for President of the 
United States!’^ 


‘Speech at the Lotos Club, refemng to the mtroduction of the chairman. 
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Mrs Wilson was just behind and inquired, "Was Mr 
Harvey joking?’ 

^ Wil^n responded "He didn’t seem to be joking 
In March, he wrote to his fnend Dr Hazen of Middle- 
town 

“I am not taking at all seriously the suggestion made 
by Colonel Harvey, and am only afraid that the discussion 
will be earned so far as to be a bttle embarrassmg ” 

But there was a surpnsing reaction, both m the press 
and m pnvate letters. Harvey further developed his the- 
sis m his publication. Harper s JFeekly 
"It was not a hasty or ili-considercd utterance. And yet, 
though based upon earnest conviction and due reflec- 
tion, there was no eitpectaaon that such a suggestion at 
this early day would evoke substantial response. That it 
has done so justifies a reference to the subject in these 
columns Elsewhere we reprint some of the journalistic 
comments based upon the meagre reports in the daily 
papers In a more personal way, verbally and by letter, 
we have received a surpnsmg number of approving mes- 
sages, which we are not now at bberty to quote.’’’ 

Wilson’s own correspondence of the Dnie is evidence of 
the thorough-going belief of many Americans, not friends 
alone, of his availabihty Here is a letter from a Kentuck- 
ian, a complete stranger 

“Dr Wilson, please be president, and let us have less 
of strenuosity and more of Washmgtomsm, fewer victor- 
ies, and more justice and mercy 

‘ Your urged candidacy revives my pobocal interest 
which has been dead 46 years.”* 

It IS important here to call attention to this earl) and 
surprising talk of Wilson’s availabilitj for leadership, the 

iPrt/ttior Stoektod Auon to Uk tmhor 
iNlmh 10, 191A 
iR. IL Roiwsh, 
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detailed narrative of his political rise, a fascinating story, 
must await treatment in another chapter. While he did 
not take it seriously, it added greatly to the burden of his 
work; it increased the demands upon his time; it swelled 
his large correspondence. More than all this, it had a 
powerfully stimulating effect upon his ardent, high-strung 
nature. It drove him harder than ever to the pursuit of 
his vision: a university which should produce leaders and 
statesmen. As in all the previous crises in his life, it also 
seemed to have a religious side. We find him speaking 
again and again that winter and spring on religious sub- 
jects or to religious gatherings. Many of his other ad- 
dresses breathe a religious aspiration. One of his notable 
speeches, an appeal for leadership by the minister in his 
community, was delivered at Hartford, March 30, 1906. 

He was also thinking hard again on the wider aspects 
of American politics. Now that he saw more clearly the 
nature of the problems of the country, he was becoming 
more and more interested in Thomas Jefferson. On April 
1 6th, he delivered before the Democratic Club of New 
York his first speech on Jefferson His notes give evidence 
of the hard thought he had applied to the subject. He re- 
wrote very rarely, and most of his notes are extremely 
bnef, but he made no fewer than four versions of this 
address — one in shorthand, three in his own handwriting 
or on his own typewriter. It marks a decided departure 
from his earlier views when he had spoken of his admira- 
tion for Hamilton, and was freely critical of Jefferson. He 
lays down the two great Jeffersonian principles as he 
sees them and calls for their application to the problems 
of the day: 

“i. The people as the source and their interests and 
desires as the text of laws and institutions. 

“2. Individual liberty as the object of aU law.” 

In May, he made a remarkable address before the 
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Western Assoaation of Princeton Qubs at Cleveland, 
Ohio Dean West was also there and spoke. Wilson’s 
speech was remarkable because it set forth with such 
clanty the ventable soul of the man He expressed his 
own concern over the situation in the nation 

“When I look about upon the generation in which we 
hve, I, like every man who looks with thoughtful eyes 
upon It, am very much sobered by what I see, not dis- 
concerted, not robbed of hope, not cooled even in my 
optimism, but nevertheless very much sobered by the 
seriousness of the task which confronts us 

He makes an eloquent appeal for a new devotion to 
ideals, the ideals he himself is trymg to encourage at 
Princeton 

"And so, gentlemen, the ideals that we talk about, 
the ideab that we try to translate mto definite pro- 
grammes of study, are not things which we can take or 
leave as we please, unless you believe that we can take or 
leave bfc itself as we please. There is no choice m the mat- 
ter I am not daunted by the prediction that we arc going 
to be submerged in waves of materialism, because any 
man who has read never so superficiallj the history of the 
race knows that there are certain things that cannot be 
absolutely submerged or crushed If there remain any 
little band of men keeping the true umversitj apint 
alive, that band will, after a while, seem to be all that 
there is of a great nation, so far as the historian is con- 
cerned 

In a fine speech following that of President Wilson, 
Dean West emphasized and commended Wilson’s pro- 
gramme 

"I honour President Wlson most for pcrccinng the 
right direction in which to head our univ crsitiea, for sailing 

pm}Be ^ ffVxtn >cLl p>4>4< 

^ 497 
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by chart and compass, and not by mere drifting, for nail- 
ing his flag to the mast and for calling upon every son of 
Princeton to stand by us as we go ahead. . . . 

“As President Wilson has said, when you settle what the 
chief end of life is, you have settled everything else. There 
is not a view on education, whether true or false, that 
must not be tested by that.” 

Wilson’s view of “ the chief end of life” was clear enough. 
It was to discipline men to serve the state, devotedly, 
religiously, loyally. 

For months Wilson had continued such labours as these 
with unremitting zeal. He seemed possessed’ He devoted 
to a single address a passion of intensity that would have 
served half a dozen ordinary speeches. It was what made 
him so invariably effective, but it took his life blood. His 
friends for years had been warning him, reminding him 
that he was none too vigorous physically, urging him to 
guard his health. 

“I hope that . . . you . . . willnot jeopardize your health 
by attempting too much. You are too valuable to Prince- 
ton and to us to risk the work of the next twenty years 
for a single speech or journey.”^ 

One morning in May, 1906, not long after his return 
from the great effort at Cleveland, he found, upon awaken- 
mg, that he could not see out of his left eye. He had been 
suffering for some time from neuritis of the left shoulder 
and leg, often suffering great pain — ^which he had dis- 
regarded. His right hand had also been affected. His 
friend Professor Hibben came over immediately and ac- 
companied him to Philadelphia to consult the famous 
Dr. de Sweinitz. After a thorough examination by two 
doctors, he was told that he had arterio-sclerosis and that 
he must give up everything and henceforward live a quiet 
and retired life. 

Taylor Pyne to Woodrow Wilson, March 5, 1903 
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It can be better imagined than described what such a 
catastrophe meant to a man of Wilson’s temperament. 
All hjs plans and aspirations seemed — at first — swept at 
one blow mto the dust He was caught at the climax of 
his career, when every avenue of achievement seemed 
opening before him He was at the pomt of realizmg, as 
never before, the ideal umversity of his vision People 
were talking of him for the Presidency! Worse m some 
ways than his own tragedy was the effect he knew it 
would have upon Mrs Wilson, who was utterly bound up 
m his hfe. We know, from the evidence of friends, how 
deep the tragedy went, but an examination of Wilson’s 
letters of the tune discloses not one word of discoura^ 
ment, not a smgle complaint. The man met his fate with 
his head up, and his jaw firm Deep down m his nature lay 
the bed ro<i of his Calvimsoc faitm What God willed was 
well 

Subsequent examinations were more reassunng than 
the early diagnosis, but Mrs Wilson could still feel 'over- 
whelmed ” 

“ I know now more exactly than I did what is 
really threatening Woodrow It is hardening of the ar- 
tencs due to prolonged high pressure on brain and nerves 
He has lived too tensely 

“Of course, it is an awful thmg — a dying by inches, — 
and incurable. But Woodrow’s condition nas been dis- 
covered in the very early stages and they think it has 
already been ‘arrested ’ But I will quote for your satis- 
faction a letter of Dr Stengel’s 'I find a very moderate 
grade of artenal trouble and of a character that docs not 
suggest any progressive course as likely m the near future. 
You were fortunate in hating the local (ocular) trouble be 
cause It called attention to the general condition which 
would otherwise have passed unnoticed I feel cnorcly 
confident thatu rest of three months will restore you fully 
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Of course 50 year old arteries do not go back to an earliei 
condition, but I expect that you will be as well as you 
need be for any work you can reasonably wish to under- 
take next Fall. The warning simply indicates that excess 
of work is dangerous. You have doubtless done too much 
in the last few yeais.”’* 

He goes about the business of cancelling his engage- 
ments, assuming that he would need only the summer for 
recovery. 

”1 have just liad the misfortune to suffer a hemorrhage 
of one of the blood vessels of my left eye and the doctor 
tells me tliat it is absolutely necessary that I should give 
the eye rest for the entire summer.”" 

He closes up his university work, sees that his friend 
Hibben — ^Dean Fine being absent — is appointed acting 
president in liis place, writes a message to be read before 
the graduating class at Commencement, and sails for 
Europe with his family. 

His breakdown called fortli a warmth of sympathy on 
all sides tliat testified to the place he had made for himself 
at Princeton. Friends overwhelmed him with messages 
and letters. 

“Don’t forget that you are enjoined by the Board to 
recover your health, and stay away until that is un fait 
accompUy’^ 

The alumni at the Commencement sent this message 
to Mr. Wilson: 

“We, the Alumni of Princeton University assembled at 
the 1 59th Commencement beg to express our great joy 
that our prayer for your speedy and complete recovery 
is being answered, and to assure you of our unceasing de- 


^Letter from Ellen Axson Wlson to Miss Florence Hoyt, June 27, 1906 
^Letter to President Nicholas Murray Butler, June i, 1906, explaining that he might 
not be able to prepare a course of lectures which had been planned. 

^Cleveland Dodge to Woodrow Wilson, June 14, 1906 
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swes for your good health and the long continuance of 
your valued services to our Alma Mater 
The trustees passed a rtsolntion expressing their solia- 
tude 

“RestJved that we desire to express our sohatude on 
account of the condition of President Wilson's health 
which depnves him of active partiapation m our Com- 
mencement activities. And m recognition of the fact that 
this condition is the direct result of dose apphcaoon and 
unremitting devotion to his labouis in behalf of the Um- 
versity we request, and espeaally enjom it upon him, that 
he prolong his vacation to such an extent, as to time and 
manner of enjoyment, as may promise the complete res- 
toration of his health and vigour ” 

Quite natuiially, Wilson went with his family to the 
place that, next to his own Princeton, he loved most of all 
— Rydal,,m the lake country of England Here, in Lough- 
ngg Cottage on the banks of the lovely Rothay River, 
he spent a quiet summer At first he was not allowed to 
reaxi, nor even to wnte much, for his hand was "cramped ” 
As he grew stronger, he began to walk by Grasmere or up 
the Nab Scar path On Sundays he went to the little old 
church where Wordsworth is buried, returning by way of 
Dove Cottage. 

On one of his early walks he stopped on Pdter Bndgc 
to watch the Rothay runmng under, and there met an odd 
looking, interesting man, who said to him 
“Is this Professor IWIsonf" and immediately intro- 
duced himsdf 

"My names is lates. We live near here. We are poor, 
but thank God, not respectable.”* 

It was Fred Yates, a portrait painter The two men 
seem to have fallen m love on the spot A fncndship grew 

•joB« »»» 
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Up between the families that lasted all their lives. .There 
was constant and delightful visiting back and forth. 
Mary Yates, a daughter, became a great friend of the Wil- 
son sisters, and so much devoted to Mr. Wilson that she 
stood behind the door when he was sitting to her father 
for his portrait just to hear the talk, and wrote down in 
her diary the stories he told! She gives a glimpse of the 
life during the summer: 

“Sometimes Mr. Wilson read aloud during the sittings 
— -Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, and once. Browning’s 
‘Saul’ — and sometimes, after supper, descended, with 
delightful boyishness, to yards of the college songs com- 
mon to Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. One of these that 
we particularly enjoyed was 

“The man that hath some good peanuts 
And giveth his neighbour none, 

He shan’t have any of my peanuts 
When his peanuts are gone. 

“There were verses with such trimmings as ‘The man 
that hath some good fresh-roasted California peanuts’ — 
the words came out with almost acrobatic precision — and 
then the triumphant arrival at ‘Oh, that’ll be joyful,’^ 
when the exactions of enunciation, along with the ‘pea- 
nuts,’ were ‘gone’!” 

Yates’s portrait of Wilson, completed in a later visit at 
Rydal in 1908, hangs in Nassau Hall at Princeton. Yates 
visited the Wilsons afterward in America and was once 
at the White House. The two men had an abiding affec- 
tion for each other. Wilson wrote the Yateses after his 
return to America in 1906: 

“my dear FRIENDS, 

“It is exactly a month to-day since we sailed from Glas- 
gow. You have been in our thoughts constantly, and with 
every thought went deep abiding affection. It would be 
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hard to say now what a mere summer m the dear Lake 
Distnct -would have done for me if I had got mere rest 
and recreation It is always affection that heals me, and 
the dear friendships I made were my real tonic and res- 
torative. It would be hard to overstate what *the dear 
Yates’ did for me, and I shall forever bless them and seek 
them as 1 turn hither and thither m my journey ” 

The summer had been m every way profitable. He had 
soon begun to mend m health We have delightful glimpses 
of the hfe at Rydal m daily letters to his ■wife while she 
was travelhng m other parts of England 
“ we are both well* 1 sol] think that I can see more 
■with my left eye, and for the rest I am absolutely all 
right.”* 

"Nothing happens to ns and we are very happy It 
rams too constandy for long walks, but the afternoons are 
beautiful and we get out for short ones between showers. 

I still sit for my picture, and it is beginning to come into 
shape in a ■very interesting way I think it will be strongly 
mdividual and unusual and that you will hke it very much 
I sit three hours at a time, and usually Mrs. Yates is 
■with us.”* 

"What a pure dehght your sweet letters are. The 
air of enjoyment, of exatement among beautiful and noble 
things, which they breathe fills me with a peace and de- 
light It would be hard for me to find words for 

"It did not exactly clear up yesterday afternoon, but it 
at least htIJ'a-p, and dear Maigaret and I walked oier to 
service at Grasmere. They had the evening service in all 
Its simplicity, and it was very sweet and soothing The 
somewhat simple minded young man who conducted the 
ortn SUiJuTt WilMa rartil witi her ftthcr •Uk tit two jtantrr thtm tma- 
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service preached on Elijah' . . . Our walk home in the 
waning twilight, witli the mountains very solemn about 
us gave the proper final touch to our spirits. We had 
supper, counted the clothes for the laundry, and went to 
bed with peaceful, quiet minds.”^ 

“My worthless pen hand will not hold out to write 
much, but all that it does write will please you. The eye 
doctor is evidently very well pleased — agreeably sur- 
prised — at the condition of the eye, and my blood-pres- 
sure, general-condition doctor is inclined to think that it 
would be rather better for me to go back to (moderate) 
work than not to go. He wants to see me again, however, 
after a week’s trial of certain medicine, before giving his 
final decision. He was ve7y encouraging.”^ 

“After looking me over very carefully and thoughtfully. 
Dr. Boyd said that he thought that it would probably be 
better for a man of my temperament to go back to work 
than to lead an aimless and perhaps anxious year on this 
side the water; and he said that, with proper moderation 
in work, I could return with perfect safety.”® 

His friends in America urged him to stay on for a year. 

“A letter from Dr. Jacobus to-day also bids me stay 
through the winter! Alas, I do not see how I could. He 
admits Pyne put him up to it.”^ 

But he is already chafing to return. He has not by any 
means been idle. He has been thinking deeply and quietly 
about the future of the university, what must be done 
next in order to bring all the forces of its life into the per- 
fect unity he desired. 

On October 6th, the family sailed for home. 

“The doctors not only consent: they think it best, 

^August 27, 1906. 

*August 31, 1906. 

^September a, 1906 

♦Letter to Ellen Axson Wilson, August 28, 1906 
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provided I take decent care of myself You may imagine 
how happy their decision makes me. I left the doctors 
absolutdy free to say whether I should return now or not. 
They were keen enough to see that for a man of my dis- 
position several months of idleness over here would be so 
irksome as to be positively hurtful unless I knew them to 
be necessary, and they did not thmk them necessary 
They thought, on the contrary, that equable and reason- 
able work would be good for me. I have promised them, 
moreover, to take spcaal care of myself next winter to 
break the year with a bttle vacation m Flonda, to make 
as few outside engagements ns possible, and keep myself 
withm bounds while at home. I have every disposition to 
obey them! I love my work too much to be wilhng to run 
the nsk of rendering myself unfit for it) ’* 

Although hehad promised to be careful,he plunged again 
upon his return mto the work at Princeton with immense 
enthusiasm. He could not yet see clearly — he was des- 
oned to spend all the remainder of his life with a restnctcd 
vision of the left eye — and he had not fully recovered the 
control of his hand He had a pen wi th a large holder made, 
several times the ordinary size, to relieve the pain which 
wntmg gave him But he began a physical disaphne not 
short of heroic in order that he might continue ms work. 
He cut away unnecessary or exhausung engagements, in- 
sisted upon umntcmipttil sleep at mght, learned methods 
for doing his work swiftly and with absolute sj-stem — 
‘never doing anything twice** — and thus conserved his 
powers There -was so much to be done! And so few men 
who could do It! 

"We have setded to our winter s life. The first week was 
a tremendous one. The Board of Trustees of the Uniier- 
sitj met in quarter!) meeting, and there was one con 
tinuous rush of business, expected and unexpected, from 

WVoo.lrov ViilmnOcTtlial IL it Ijstt 
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the time I set foot in Princeton until the Board had ad- 
journed. And even tlien the tide merely ran in another 
direction. There were four months of business to catch 
up with, and all sorts of questions faced me which had all 
the vacation through been lying in wait for me. I did not 
take a long breath for two weeks. And then I had to start 
on a long journey.**^ 

Wilson’s friends, aroused at last by the burdens he was 
bearing, insisted upon his having regular secretarial assist- 
ance. He had previously done most of his heaviest labour 
by his own hand or on his own typewriter — with the inter- 
mittent help of student secretaries. In the fall of 1906, 
Gilbert F. Close came to him as an assistant, and he es- 
tablished a new office in the Tower of ’79 HaU. 

Problems began at once to crowd upon him. During 
the summer he had been developing new plans for the 
“social coordination*’ of the university — the “quads” — 
which he was to present formally in December. He was 
also under pressure to take part in the politics of the state 
of New Jersey. 

“I have so far escaped actual entanglement in politics, 
though the meshes were spread for me by wireless teleg- 
raphy before I landed. An effort more serious than I had 
anticipated was made to induce me to become a candidate 
for the Senate; but grace was given me and I declined. I 
hope that that will quiet other dangers. ”2 

The graduate college question was growing more com- 
plicated. During the summer Dean West had received a 
call to the presidency of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, It presented a hard problem for Wilson. 
He quite frankly distrusted West, but on the other hand 
recognized his value as the leader in the graduate college 
project. Wilson’s conception of the university was of a 

^Woodrow Wilson to Fred Yates, November 6, 1906 

ilbid 
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rounded whole, each part serving and stunnkting the 
others, the graduate coll^ was a vital interest but secon- 
dary to the more important undeigraduate programme. 
There were twelve hundred undeigraduate students, 
about forty graduate students Dean West on the other 
hand had come, qmte naturally, since it was his own field, to 
concentrate his interest on the graduate collie. Now that 
the preceptonal system had been successfully launched, 
he fwt that the time for pushing his own plans had 
arrived. There was unfortunately — as we have already 
pointed out — a twibght zone between the authority of the 
president and that of the dean which the Board of Trus- 
tees had permitted, if not encouraged. Wilson felt that 
West’s ambitions, then only partly revealed, threatened 
not only the intellectual but the administrative unity of 
the university 

Some of the members of the Board of Trustees and some 
of Wilson's fnends hoped that West would accept the 
proffered presidency at Boston and thus ease a situation 
at Princeton that was full of possibilities of trouble. When 
the Board of Trustees met m October, West made a strong 
appeal for “this great Graduate College, which, if se- 
cured, will confer on Pnneeton splendid, genuine, and 
enduring distinction ’’ His enthusiasm as well os his 
knowledge of graduate coU^e affairs made his retention 
at Pnneeton seem of importance to many of the Board of 
Trustees who knew nothing of the growing diveigenacs 
of view As for Wilson, he hated all his life a personal 
issue. He felt that mere personal differences of new 
should never enter into the discussion of large issues 
‘ Pnnaple’ should rule He therefore joined in urging 
West to remain, even u-nting the resolution hunself 

“The Board has particularly counted upon hrni to put 
into operanon the Graduate College which he conensed 
and for which it has planned " 
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While Wilson plainly felt that he was master of the 
situation and could make his vision prevail, some of his 
friends wanted reassurance that West*s continuation was 
“on the basis of a thorough understanding of the position 
which he occupies in relation to your Presidency of the 
University.''^ 

A few days later, Jacobus wrote expressing his own 
confidence and loyalty and setting forth the “conviction 
of the Graduate School Committee that the President is 
the head of the University and that whatever may be our 
ideals for die Graduate Department, it is to be recognized 
as but a part of the University organization and its in- 
terests as subordinate to those of the institution in gen- 
eral."2 

Here was die clearest recognition of the real situation. 
But there can be no doubt that Dean West felt that the 
action of the Board in urging him to remain at Princeton 
was one of approval and support. 

“I have not asked, nor have I been tendered any terms 
for remaining in Princeton, beyond the cordial and unani- 
mous assurances of the President and Trustees that a re- 
newed and determined effort will be made to secure the 
Graduate College."^ 

He was now to press harder than ever for the early 
realization of his plans, and to depart further from Wil- 
son's vision of a unified university. Wilson, however, 
continued to insist stoudy upon his original contention 
that the graduate college should form an intimate part 
of the university. 

Here were all the materials for the first-class contro- 
versy soon to arise! 

Wilson felt that his own course was clear: to go straight 

mr M. W Jacobus to Woodrow Wilson, November 4, 1906. 

^Ibtd y November 9, 1906 

^''The Proposed Graduate College,” pp 23-24. 
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through To make over Pnnceton according to his vision 
— "for the service of the Nation”! In a bn^ address that 
wmter — the first upon a rehgious subject since his return 
— he set forth “an entire philosophy of hfe,” and this was 

It 

"The object, — not money, nor praise, nor success, 
but service, — if possible, constructive service.”* 

<Woodrow \ViboQ a note*. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE QUAD STRUGGLE 

“My own ideals for the University are those of genuine democracy 
and serious scholarship. The two, indeed, seem to me to go together. 
Any organization which introduces elements of social exclusiveness 
constitutes the worst possible soil for serious intellectual endeavour.” 

Letter of Woodrow Wilson, February i, jgio 

“ . . college life, in our day, has become so absorbing a thing and 
so interesting a thing, that college workhas fallen into the background ” 

Address at the inauguration of President H H 
Apple at Franklin and Marshall College, January 
10, jgw. 

“. . . after all, gentlemen, a University has as its only legitimate 
object intellectual attainment I do not mean that there should not 
go along with that a great deal that is delightful in the way of com- 
radeship, but I am sure that men never thoroughly enjoy each other 
if they merely touch superficially. I do not believe that men ever 
thoroughly know or enjoy each odier until they lay their mmds along- 
side each other and make real test of their quality ” 

Address before the University Club in Chicago, 
March iz, igo8 


I. THE PROBLEM 

W ILSON began his fight for the social coordination 
of Princeton University at a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, December 13, 1906. 

He had returned from his long vacation in Europe with 
the batteries of his purpose newly charged. After every 
such rest, where his mind had gone free among beautiful 
things, he returned with the poet and the prophet in him, 
to say nothing of the crusader, restored and strengthened. 
The ideal after all was true. Visions were real. Service 
was the ultimate of life, not success. 
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He had been thinking of the university all summer 
He had gone far, in the four years of his presidency, 
toward revolutionizing educational practices, keymg up 
the mtellectual life. Everything he had suggested had 
been adopted — had been successful But the remt^ration 
was not complete. He had brought masters and scholars 
together in an extraordmary new and fertile relationslup, 
but the influences which decentralized the umversity were 
suU more potent than those which united it. When social 
ambitions and exatements, absorbing “outside acbvities”, 
sports, swallowed up such a proportion of the student’s 
hfe, how create a keen intellectual impetus? When college 
hfe was capnaously divided mto clubs and chques, how 
could there be that mtense spint of devotion and loyalty 
which the ideal umversity should arouse? If such un- 
democratic divisions existed during the all-important 
years of college life, how train leaders to meet the diffi- 
culties threatemng the democratic traditions of the na- 
tion? 

He had seen the problem on its purely educanonal side 
many years before. He never came to action without long- 
matured thought. The essence of his vision of "Princeton 
in the nation’s service” was "a common training which 
will enable them (the students] to hold together in a com- 
munity of thought ” IVhat he was seeking as early ns 
1893 and 1894 was “an ideal pnnciple of unity,” that the 
university might be devoted with an undivided spirit to 
the service of the nation These were no mere words with 
him they were intense and vital convictions 

"There 15 laid upon us the compulsion of the national 
life. We dare not keep aloof and closet ourselves while a 
nation comes to its maturity ’ ‘ 

>"rnocttooln AcNiDQO»Sem«''i!<tIwK<l m ilw Seiaolct^miUl ftlebrttioo, 
Ocb^ai rtJUt ^ n tcLI p.3Sl- 
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As early as 1897 — some ten years before be made his 
formal “quad” proposal — he had clearly formulated the 
details of his vision of what one should do if “authorized 
to transform this place.” He did not then dream of ever 
having the oppoitunity, but lie outlined his plans to 
Stockton Axson. 

First, reform the curriculum. This had now been done. 

Second, introduce a tutorial system. This also had been 
done. 

“Third, I should break tJie university up into gioups, 
with lines cut perpendicularly down tlirough tJie four 
classes, bringing freshmen and sophomores into close liv- 
ing conditions witli juniors and seniors, and witli un- 
married members of tlie faculty. Tlius education would 
become a life process. As things now stand, tJie freshmen 
and sophomores are deliberately cut off from communica- 
tion with upper classmen. It is a vicious plan because it 
separates the lower classmen from the very men who 
could most influence and vitalize tliem. A senioi can often 
do more ■witli a freshman than can any member of the 
faculty. The difference in their ages is enough to promote 
hero worship in the younger men, not enough to debar 
them from free and easy intellectual companionship.”^ 

It was upon this third step in his programme that he 
had been thinking since he had completed the organiza- 
tion of the preceptorial system. He had even begun to talk 
about it, guardedly, at meetings of alumni as at Orange 
(New Jersey) November, 1905. 

In February, 1906, he was again referring anxiously to 
the social situation; 

'*What is the future of the Upper Class Clubs? More and 
more expense and only social aims or University aims? 


^Professor Stockton Axson, in a memorandum prepared for the author. 
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“Danger that we wJl develop SDaally as Harvard did 
and as Yale is tending to do 
“Effect on the under classes 

By September, he wrote to his friend, Cleveland Dodge 
“The summer has brought to maturity the plans for the 
University which have for years been in the back of my 
head but which never before got room enough to take 
their full growth I feel richer for the summer, not only 
in health out also in thought and m abihty to he of serv- 
ice. A year such as I have planned next year to be ought 
to set all sorts of processes m order, and that without 
undue strain on me.”* 

While his mterest in these problems was soil primarily 
educational, his objective, as always, was thescrviceof the 
nation The nation was without le^ership when it was the 
function of a university to provide that leadership In- 
stead of stemming the ode, the university was drifong 
with It. The same rapid changes m social hfe, the same 
decay of democracy, seemed to be going on inside the uni- 
versity as out. Pnvilege was inevitably and rapidly 
creepmg in Luxury was increasing 
The town of Pnneeton itself had been swiftly changing 
The simple village of the 'go’s when fields of gram 
stretched away from the house the Wfilsons built, when 
the standard of living accurately corresponded with the 
modest salaries of college professors, had been putong on 
nciv airs! Wealthy alumni had converted certain of the 
old estates into gracious and ample country places 
Grover Qe\ eland nad lent disonction to the town bj 
making it his home. The change, of course, was not pe- 
culiar to Pnneeton it was common to Amcnca 
It was mirrored in the lifeof theunu'ersitj Greek letter 

far tiittd Frtruuy i? Jjirf. 
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fraternities had been repressed by die firm Scotch hand 
of Dr. McCosh: but in their place innocent litde eating 
clubs had sprung up. Tlicy were spontaneous and tem- 
porary organizations of congenial spirits. Wilson himself 
as a student had belonged to ^‘The Alligators.” Presendy 
diey began — die **Ivy” first — to perpetuate dicmselves 
as permanent organizations of upper-class students, fill- 
ing die ranks left vacant each year by departing seniors 
with men chosen from the sophomore class. There was 
nothing whatever vicious or underhanded in die move- 
ment. It was a natural development. As diey grew stronger 
and their alumni began to prosper in the world, the clubs 
built beautiful homes — the *'Ivy,” the “Cap and Gown,” 
the "Colonial,” "Tiger Inn,” and others — each en- 
deavouring to outdo its rivals. Prospect Avenue, the prin- 
cipal home of die clubs, became one of die show places of 
the town. 

We may sigh as we like about die ways of human na- 
ture — there they arc! Draw a line between those who "be- 
long” and those who sit in outer darkness, and it tends 
more and more to absorb the diought of die community 
which it concerns. To "make a club,” let alone the club, 
soon became one of the supreme concerns of lower class- 
men. From a fourth to a third of the sophomores knew 
that they must be left out each year. Boys entered as 
freshmen with club membership set before them as one 
of the chief prizes of college life. Parents even came to 
Princeton to help pave the way for their sons into the so- 
cial niche which they coveted. Sophomore and even fresh- 
man clubs sprang up as "followings” for the upper-class 
societies, and the rivalries absorbed more and more of the 
time and thought of the students. To wear a peculiar hat- 
band was more important than proficiency in mathematics 
or Latin. If freshmen and sophomores did not traverse 
Prospect Avenue lest they appear to be "boot-licking,” 
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club politics nevertheless permeated the life of the place. 
Duni^ the spring "campaign" leading up to "bicker 
week,’ li^timate umversity work was all but forgotten 
m the mtensity of the atrugcle of the clubs. And what 
heartbummgs resulted from being left out m the cold! 
Some students who failed of election left college. 

The clubs themselves considered many of the tenden- 
cies unfortunate and made treaties with one another and 
cooperated with the umversity authorities to lessen the 
effect of the rivalries upon lower classmen, but they them- 
selves, under the compulsions of nvalry, could not resist 
the tendency toward more exclusiveness, more luxury, 
more politics in seeking under classmen who were known 
for their family connections or their money, or as athletes, 
or as “aoaally desirable.” 

What Wilson felt, and felt deeply, was that "the side 
shows," as he expressed it, ‘ were swallowing up the 
arcus " 

It was not mdeed a condition peculiar to Prmceton It 
was more or less common to the colleges of America. It 
■was causmg concern to every thoughtful educator Col- 
lege was becoming more and more a place to give a man 
"soaal background" rather than areal education Charles 
Franas Adams had made a notable address at Columbia' 
calling attention to the evils and advocating a plan similar 
to that proposed later by kVilson We shall see how thor- 
oughly most ef the thoughtful elements at Princeton it 
ae)?— from students to trustees — agreed with Wilson upon 
the reality of the evils he attacked ’ They accepted his 
diagncSls, as the world outside was accepung the diagnosis 
of the political reformers Conditions were utterly wrong, 


IR. E. Annin, In U n inim, nv lUttkornmin r>“) 
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but how cure them? Educators might fume, but who dared 
touch the sacred social fabric of the university? 

Many times in his life Wilson quoted as *'no bad motto’* 
this passage from Burke: 

“Public duty demands and requires, that what is right 
should not only be made known, but made prevalent; that 
what is evil should not only be detected, but defeated.’-’ 

It was the spirit that dominated his life: to make the 
right prevalent, to defeat the wrong. 

Accordingly, he struck straight at the system, with aU 
the audacity of his nature. Not only did he lay bare the 
evils — all the timid educators were doing that! — ^but he 
set forth his remedy, committed himself to it, and asked 
its acceptance. He had thought upon it until it seemed not 
only right in itself but reasonable and practicable. 

It was, then, at the trustees’ meeting, December 13, 
1906, that Wilson launched his proposals. 

He began by giving, in his regular annual report, a 
glowing account of the success of the new preceptorial 
system which had now had “a full year’s test.” “There 
has been a general intellectual quickening.” He reported 
satisfactory progress with “our plans for a graduate col- 
lege,” referring to the “life at Merwick under Mr. Butler 
and Dean West” as being a wise and fruitful development. 
He spoke at length of the bequest of $250,000 which was 
shordy to come from the estate of Mrs. Josephine E. 
Thomson Swann to construct a graduate college. 

“Wisely planned and placed, Thomson GDUege will 
always stand as one of the ornaments of our campus, and 
as a most interesting evidence of Mrs. Swann’s generosity 
and foresight.” 

Here, as always, he voiced his conception of the gradu- 
ate college as occupying a place on the campus, knit into 
the work of the university, an element in the unified plan 
he had in mind from the beginning. 
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With everything thus in good order, he felt that he 
could safely launch his own new proposals He reserved 
these matters, however, for a supplementary report 

“The questions I am alxiut to broach and their proper 
solution have been taking form in my mind for many 
years, and the suggestions I am about to make, though 
heretical m character, are the fruit of very mature con- 
sideration.” 

We know the great care he had given to this report 
we have not only his preliminary notes, but a complete 
copy m shorthand He set forth at length and with great 
vigour of emphasis, the situation he saw developing — 
‘‘iamtegraaon" and “demoralization.” 

“The Upper Qass Qubs — decrease of democratic, in- 
crease of social feehng — ^Increase of luxury — the 
buildings etc. 

“Remedy — ^We must retnlegrate—md create a college 
comradeship based on letteri We hove tutor and 
pupil Now we must have pupil and pupil m a com- 
radeship of studies ”* 


“Everywhere I go through the country, graduates of 
the Umversity and not least those who were themselves 
members of dubs when they were in Pnneeton, express 
their deep concern at the growth of what they, with per- 
haps some exaggeration, call the luxurji of life at the dubs, 
as they erect more and more costly buildings and add this, 
that and the other elaboration to their bves More senous 


than these things is the slow, almost imperceptible and 
jet increasing certainty of the dedmeofthcold democratic 
spint of the place. ’ 

He then outlined his plan for mecung the situaoon 
"The remedj I suggest is, to make the undergraduates 
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live together, not in clubs but in colleges. I propose that 
we divide the University into colleges and that the strong 
upperclass clubs themselves become colleges under the 
guidance of the University. By a college I mean not merely 
a group of dormitories, but an eating hall as well with all 
its necessary appointments where all the residents of the 
college shall take their meals together. I would have over 
each college a master and two or three resident preceptors, 
and I would have these resident members of the faculty 
take tJieir meals in hall with the undergraduates. But I 
would suggest that the undergraduates of each college 
be given a large share of the self-government in the spirit 
of our later development, so that the rules of college life 
should be administered, if not formulated, by com- 
mittees upon which the xmdergraduates should have full 
representation. Each college would thus form a unit in 
itself, and largely a self-governing unit.’* 

Wilson felt, in suggesting this remedy, that he was 
asking nothing revolutionary. He was merely recognizing 
one of the more or less natural and instinctive efforts of 
the students to counterbalance the huge numerical growth 
of American xmiversities — common to all of them — by- 
setting up manageable units of the spirit to replace the 
small college with its closer associations. Wilson was pro- 
posing to take these clubs, which were not evil in them- 
selves, and convert them into colleges within the univer- 
sity — thus utilizing their benefits and at the same time 
robbing them of the features which made them unde- 
sirable — the privilege, the exclusiveness, the rivalries, the 
luxury. His idea at this time was that the change would 
be neither expensive nor very difficult. 

“The changes necessary to effect the transition would 
be, in form at any rate, very shght.” 

It was all so clear and reasonable to him! So desirable! 
And he had such confidence in the devotion and loyalty 
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of both students and alninm, once they should see the need 
of It, that the difficulties m the tcay did not seem senous. 
He was always expecting human beings to act upon the 
highest motives — and for pubhc rather than private ends 
It was one of the great elements of his power as a leader 
— as It was of his weaknessl 
The Board hstened to Wilson’s earnest plea with evi- 
dent sympathy Those who were closest to the life of the 
university were well aware of the evik, and were anxious 
that something be done about them 
“You placed before us to-day one of the most signifi- 
cant measures ever taken under the thought of the Board 
Have no question as to its ultimate successful working out, 
It only nreds a wise and patient handlmg 
A committee was appomtcd to consider the whole sub- 
ject, with Wilson as the chairman The other members 
were Pyne, Jacobus, Henry, David B Jones, Dodge, and 
Garrett, 

Almost immediately, however, Grover Cleveland, Dean 
West’s most mtimate friend and supporter, began to take 
alarm. He saw in the new movement a further delay in 
the development of the graduate college in which he was 
interested beyond anything else. Less than a week after 
the Board meeting, Cleveland Dodge wrote to Wilson 
‘ Mr Cleveland sent for me this morning and asked me 
to come up and see him at the Equitable Building I 
found that he was a good deal vomed about jour plans 
for the development of the Umversity into colleges, fear- 
ing that It might postpone indefinite!) the interest in the 
Graduates’ School I assured him that all of us, and cs- 
pcciall) yourself, were decpl) interested in the Graduates 
&hool, and I knew that )ou had no intention of doing 
an) thing to injure that plan 

•UvnAon Dr httUxlhoo 1\ Jrtolwi to WooJm. Wlbori, DcmnLtt IJ. 
iDcrtmbtr 19, tsoS. 
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Wilson replied immediately: 

“There need be no antagonism at all between the plans 
I suggested to the Board and the plans we had already 
set our heart upon.”^ 

Indeed, he felt that with the Swann bequest in hand, 
the graduate college was satisfactorily on its way; and at 
that time he anticipated no serious obstacle to the changes 
he himself was proposing, if dealt with promptly. As he 
had told the trustees: 

“These elements . . . are, I believe, susceptible of being 
dealt with and removed now without serious friction and 
with the best feeling on all sides; I am not sure that they 
would be a year or two hence.” 

Moreover, he believed that the “reintegration,” the es- 
tablishment of “complete unity” in the undergraduate 
work of the university must be the basis of everything. 
It was far more important to have conditions right for 
twelve hundred xmdergraduate students than for fifty 
graduates. 

But Grover Cleveland and Dean West plainly expected 
a whoUy clear field and united support for their project. 
They understood, not without some justification, that the 
graduate college was the “next thing on the programme”; 
they did not accept Wilson’s assurances that the two pro- 
posals could be carried along together. 

It soon appeared, moreover, that there was no common 
imderstanding as to what was to be done or how. Wilson 
had believed for years in a graduate college, believed in 
it as firmly as Dean West — beheved, just as Dean West 
had believed, that it should have a place on the campus 
and be securely knit into the general university life, a 
“community of spirit,’^ so that the graduate group, pre- 
sumably more serious in its purposes, would assist m build- 
ing up the keen intellectual interest throughout the entire 

^Letter to Cleveland H. Dodge, December 20, 1906. 
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university which he was seeking But Dean West’s ideas 
had been gradually changing and enlarging He was be- 
ginning to advocate a graduate college set apart from the 
general university scheme, both physically and mtellec- 
tually It was plam also that he wished to bring the whole 
project more completely under his own personal domina- 
tion, separate it from the unified control of the umveisity 
He had been given great powers by the trustees m 1901 
he was seeking to exercise them It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that Wilson considered that both of these 
tendencies made for the “dismtegraQon” and "decen- 
trahzation” of the umversity, which above everything 
he was seeking to combat 

Here, then, were antagonistic ideas, not only as to pol- 
icy, but as to executive control A clash was inevitable. 

Cleveland and West were determined men, and both 
felt that the project which they had most at heart was 
being sidetracked by Wilson’s new proposals If the dean 
stood m any need of the fresh avowiil of Cleveland’s sup- 
port in the graduate college project, it came in a letter of 
March 3 j, J907, a few days after the spring mceung of 
the Board at which Wilson reported orally on the quad 
committee’s work. Cleveland wrote 

‘‘I have just returned from mj Southern tnp 

“^Vhlle absent I have had much in my mind a matter 
m which you and I are deeply interested, and which 
has been very frequently discussed between us. You know 
that I as Chairman of the Committee of Unit ersitj Trust- 
ees having the interest of our Graduate School in charm, 
have never wavered in the belief that jou as Dean of trie 
School, and I ns Chairman of the Trustees’ Committee, 
would realize our high hopes for the complete success of 
the project.” 

The two men seemed thus to look upon the graduate 
school with an almost propnctaiy interest— as a project 
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quite largely apart from the general university scheme. 
It was another indication of what Dr. Jacobus, in No- 
vember, had feared — a. tendency upon the part of Dean 
West to draw away from the imified control by the presi- 
dent of all university affairs. 

It is reasonably certain that the dean^s intentions in 
this regard were deliberate. Cleveland’s case was differ- 
ent. He knew comparatively little of educational matters, 
and what he had learned was acquired principally while a 
resident of Princeton, and from Dean West. Apparently, 
Cleveland never realized that West’s purpose was to set 
himself up in a semi-independent sphere over the affairs 
of the graduate school. Cleveland would never have 
tolerated such a decentralization under his own jurisdic- 
tion while President of the United States, and it is quite 
certain he would not have approved a similar movement 
at Princeton had he been fully aware of it. While Cleve- 
land was plainly displeased at Wilson’s injection of the 
quad question into the scheme of things at this time, their 
personal relations seem to have remained pleasant. Wil- 
son had been a steadfast supporter of Cleveland during his 
Presidency and had received him cordially into the Prince- 
ton circle, though without adulation.^ 

All the elements of a first-class struggle were embedded 
in these misunderstandings, these radical differences of 
view; the rift was to widen steadily. 

In January, Wilson, mindful of his promise to the doc- 
tors, had sailed for Bermuda for a month of “rest.” With 
all of his university work, his addresses in various parts of 
the country, the necessity of dealing sharply with the de- 
mand that he become a candidate for Senator from New 
Jersey, added to the growing discussion of the quads, he 
was again seriously overworking. 


Trofessor Winthrop M Daniels and Professor Bliss Perry to the author 
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His letters for the first few days of his vacation are full 
of delight with the strange and exotic place. 

It IS mid-June here, warm and soft and languid, the 
white limestone houses and white streets shmmg mtensely 
in the vivid sun and everybody m summer garb Na- 
tions and all big affairs of whatever kind seem here remote 
and theoretical What have we to do with such things on 
this little island far out at seaf 

But his idea of a “complete rest’ was pecuhar! In the 
smgle month he outhncd almost all of a senes of lectures 
to be dehvered at Oilumbia Umversity — enough to make 
a book.’ Two Sundays while in Bermuda he occupied the 
pulpits of local chundics, the subject of one of these ad- 
dresses being quite charactenstic ' The letter killeth, the 
spint givcth hfe.” 

Yet he did get refreshment. 

“I shall come back mfinitely refreshed by my outing 
I am deeply conscious of the good it has done me, of the 
way m which it has taken the strain off and given roe a 
quiet mind, after the somewhat too strenuous business and 
anxiety which followed our homecoming m October ’’’ 

He returned to Pnnceton to plunge still more senously 
into the problem of the quads, now further complicated by 
the necessity of making deasions regarding the graduate 
college. 

The students were discussing actively the club situation 
A group met on April 1 5th with President Wilson and a 
faculty committee consisting of Dean Fine and Professors 
Harr> A Garfield and Paul van Djke.’ Wilson spoke of his 
quad plan and remarked that he had long had it in mind, 
but had considered it would take tivcnt)-fiie )car3 to 

>Ulttr to EBeo Anon llTtoo. Jumuf 14 , IJO? 
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work it out. Now, he said, it seemed to be immediately ob- 
tainable. Paul van Dyke, one of the founders of the Ivy 
Club, thought the quad plan would stir up trouble and 
break up the club system. Dean Fine favoured the plan, 
and Garfield thought the move timely, for the clubs were 
not as deeply rooted at Princeton as at other colleges.^ 

The trustees’ committee was also at work, and the more 
the situation was studied the greater seemed the neces- 
sity for some remedy. David B. Jones visited the univer- 
sity in May, writing vigorously to Wilson regarding his 
impressions : 

‘‘The fact is, that for some time a considerable portion 
of the undergraduate body has looked upon Pnnceton 
University as simply an academic and an artistic back- 
ground for the club life that is now such a prominent fea- 
ture of the place. If this situation is not remedied, the 
clubs Will exercise a dominating influence over xmiversity 
life. Should this come about and become publicly known, 
it will, of course, end all hope of any considerable financial 
support coming to Princeton, as no one will care to merely 
fill in the background for club life as it now exists. The 
clubs will therefore strangle the university unless some 
radical modification is devised and applied. . . . 

“If the Board can be fully informed as to the evils 
of the present condition of things, they will, I think, with 
great unanimity insist that some remedy must be found 
and that without much delay, even though the remedy 
may seem very radical or even revolution ary. 

This was a strong letter, and it is the more significant 
since it came from a prominent, clear-headed business 
man, a trustee, and a leading benefactor of the institu- 
tion. He was hardly a man to make loose and extravagant 
charges. While Jones neither praised nor condemned the 

^President Harry A Garfield to the author 

»May 15, 1907. 
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remedy which Wilson had proposed, it was much to have 
him recognize the existing evils and stand ready to correct 
them It must have strengthened the president's deter- 
mination and given him fresh courage to put the whole 
issue boldly before the trustees at their June meebng 
Other men also were frank in admitting to Wilson that 
the club situation had become a problem which demanded 
attention and remedy This did not necessarily mean, 
however, that they approved of the solution which Wlson 
offered Franklin Murphy, Jr , a member of ' Tiger Inn,” 
wrote Wilson on June 7th 

‘‘I feel a good deal of concern about the future of the 
Qubs at Pnneeton They have reached a pomt where 
they assume an importance m the hfe of the undeigrad- 
uates which is very much exaggerated The tendency 
seems to be for the worse instead of for the better and I 
think that something radical will have to be done ulti- 
mately It IS not yet clear to me that your solution is the 
proper one and yet it may be, I haven’t had time to reach 
a conclusion as yet. I should be very glad to do any- 
thing that I thought would best serve the interest of the 
University, even if it meant the abolition of the present 
Club system ” 

Wilson began to perceive that the problem was b) no 
means ns simple of solution as he had at first considered it 
but he was ready for the battle. 

II THE BATTLE 

Wilson’s quad plans reached a decisive stage at the Com- 
mencement meeting of the Board of Trustees, June 10, 
1907 It was altogether an unusual meeting, prompted no 
doubt by the weight) matters then agitating the unner- 
sity Twenty-five out of the twenty scien trustees were 
in attendance. 

President WIson presented the report of the com- 
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mittee on social reorganization. He had worked it out 
with studious care, on his own typewriter, and cor- 
rected it in his own hand. It had been discussed by the 
committeemen and had their general approval.^ 

Wilson was in excellent form. Now fifty years old, he 
was at the height of his powers. His prestige in the uni- 
versity and with his Board of Trustees was extraordinary. 
Scarcely any college president in the United States oc- 
cupied such a place of distinction as he. He had not 
only made a notable record as an author, as a speaker, 
as an educational innovator, but he had been seriously 
suggested as a candidate for President of the United 
States. He had the vast authority of success. Up to that 
time he had never known failure in any major endeavour. 

As he looked about him at the members of the Board, it 
was upon a company of men who trusted him, who were 
devoted to him. 

The report completed and reenforced the statement he 
had made in the previous December vital, spontan- 
eous intellectual life’* was the supreme purpose of the uni- 
versity. Great strides had been made by the introduction 
of the preceptorial system — the “greatest strategic move 
in that direction that has been made in the whole history 
of American universities” — ^but progress was likely to be 
“checked or even nullified by hostile or unfavourable in- 
fluences” — ^in short, by a university life that “severs the 
social from the intellectual interests of the place, and does 
not, with Its scattered clubs and divided classes, make us 
up into a community even on the social side.” 

“It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance in 
the life of the undergraduate of the question whether at 
the end of his Sophomore year he [the student] is going to 

’Cleveland H. Dodge to Woodrow Wilson, September a8, 1907. 

*The report is pubbshed in full m The Puihc Papers of Woodrow Wtlson^ VoL I, 
PP 499-521* 
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be taken mto one of the upper-class dubs Hs thought is 
constantly fixed upon that object throughout the first two 
years of his university course with a great intensity and 
uneasiness whenever he thinks either of his soaal stand- 
ing, his comradeship, or Jus general social considerations 
among his fellows "I^e dubs do not take in all the mem- 
bers of the Junior and Senior dasscs About one-third are 
left out m the dections, and their lot is httle less than 
deplorable. It often happens that men who fail of 
election mto one of the dubs at the end of the Sophomore 
year leave the University and go to some other college or 
abandon altogether the idea of completing their umversity 
course.” 

Along with the mcreasmg concentration of the attention 
of the undergraduates upon the soaal question had gone 
an mcreasing luxury of dubhouses 

“The University, which gives life to these dubs and 
constitutes their ostensible ratson ffitr-e, seems m danger 
of becommg, if the present tendenaes of undergraduate 
otgamzaoon are allowed to work out their logical results, 
only an artistic setting and background for hfe on Pros- 
pect Avenue, That life, as it becomes more and more 
daborate, will become more and more absorbing, and 
university interests will fall more and mote into the 
background.” 

Wilson gave his reason for attacking the problem with- 
out delay 

“These tendenaes have not been obvious until the last 
) ear or two Before the establishment of theprecep- 

tonal system these things were not so near the heart 
of our plans and hopes for Princeton s intellectual dc\ clop- 
ment and academic rcntaltzation But now the) are of 
the essence of ei erj thing sve arc stnnng for and wc 
are bound to consider the means b) which to effect an 
immediate rantcgration of our academic life. ' 
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Well miglit Wilson feel that the curing of the social evils 
was more vital to the welfare of tlie institution than the 
success of any otlicr project. 

The essence of Wilson’s remedy was “ the actual absorp- 
tion of the social life into the academic”; but this was not 
a mere imitation of the system at Oxford and Cambridge. 

*‘This is not the scheme of tlie English colleges. Those 
colleges have separate autonomy. Each separately under- 
takes tlie instruction of die undergraduates resident within 
it. The plan we propose involves only a convenient resi- 
dential division of the University as a social body.” 

He would not entirely abolish the clubs, the history of 
which “has been most honourable and useful/’ serving 
“in a penod of tiansition,” when no plans were drought 
of for the social coordination of die university,” but he 
would make them the nuclei of the new college units, thus 
“affording the country at large a new example of Prince- 
ton’s capacity to lead die way m matters of organizadon 
which are now puzzling the authorities of all our larger 
universities.” 

The specific recommendation of the committee, which is 
important, was as follows: 

“Your Committee, therefore, recommend that the 
President of the University be authorized to take such 
steps as may seem wisest for maturing this general plan, 
and for seeking the cooperation and counsel of the upper- 
class clubs in its elaboration; and that tliis Committee 
be continued to consult with the President from time to 
time as the matter may take shape and as he may require 
further counsel and advice, and to mature detailed plans 
for the future consideration of this Board so soon as such 
plans can be perfected by common counsel among all 
concerned.” 

As originally written, Wilson’s draft provided not only 
for maturing this general plan,” but for “maturing and 
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executing this general plan.” Cleveland Dodge argued 
that the change be made so that the trustees would be 
given the “privilege of further consideration.”* 

So deeply mterested was Wilson in these proposals that 
he followed up his report with an explanatory memoran- 
dum. He wanted it understood that the plan proposed was 
not a “hasty or recent conception” and its object was 
“not primarily a social rcoigamzaaon of the University 
It IS but part, — an mdispensable part, — of the purpose we 
have steadfastly set ourselves to accomplish, namely, the 
reorgamzation and revitalization of the Umversity as an 
academic body I have long foreseen the necessity of 
thus drawing the undergraduates together m genumely 
residential groups m direct association with members of 
the Faculty, as an mdispensable accompaniment and com- 
pletion of the preceptonal system and of all the other meas- 
ures we have taken to quicken and mature the intellec- 
tual hfe of the University ” 

He put his finger upon what was to be the Ime of future 
controversy “Debate turns, not upon the facts, but only 
upon the means and methods of reorgamzation,” and then 
observed that “we can enter on that debate with a frank- 
ness and confidence m each other which I behove no other 
university in the world could hope for m an undertaking 
of stch dehcacy and magmtude. 

Exactly what happened m the Board meeting has been 
hotly disputed and variously represented. All the trus- 
tees except one voted in favour of "something" and the 
president understood them to vote exactly m the words 
of the resolution, that he be authonzed to proceed with 
the maturing of his plans and to seek the cooperation of the 
clubs m Its elaboration With a vote of wenty four trus- 
tees favouring his general plan, including Grover Clcve- 

“iotwiloil 11- Dodp to WcKxlrew ** 1 'V>7 
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land, who had earlier expressed his doubts, and M. Tay- 
lor P)Tie who was later to be a bitter opponent, to one 
against It,^ he assuredly had warrant to go aliead. Several 
of the trustees, we know, were heart and soul with him 
from tlie beginning. 

“The main object of my writing Is to send you a cordial 
message on tliis subject from Mr. Jones and from me, that 
you may feel that we will do all we can for a united move- 
ment on this subject, which now has the backing of the 
Board as to die general scheme.”- 

In a letter two days later, David B. Jones said: 

“The issue has been fully and clearly stated and when 
the report and your statement are printed, die club men 
can exercise dieir teeth upon them and will find more com- 
fort in gnawing at a file dian in attempting to bolster up 
the present social organization of die University. After 
your comments upon die repoit, I was most impressed 
by die very brief and simple statement which Mr. Pyne 
made. Coming from him with his long and intimate knowl- 
edge of the situation and his close personal relations to 
it. It was ovenvhelmingly impressive and padietic to a 
degree. It showed great courage and stiength in a great 
emergency and it gave me a new insight into the man’s 
real character.” 

Dr. Jacobus wrote on June i8th: 

“I sincerely trust that you are getting some rest after 
the strain of Commencement Week, and that you are 
gathering satisfaction from the remarkable triumph which 
you have won in gathering to your loyal support in your 
great plans for Pnnceton practically the entire Board of 
Trustees.” 

B Shea voted against it, not because he was antagonistic to Wilson’s plans, but 
because he desired more deliberate action 

*Cyrus H. McCormick to Woodrow Wilson, June lo, 1907. 
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And From a trustee who was later to become an op- 
ponent of Wilson 

I learn frona the Alumnt FF^eekly and other sources 
that there is developing a senous opposition to the pro- 
posed Quad system at Pnneeton I merely write to assure 
yon that with my present hght I am prepared to stand by 
you m your effort to improve the existing conditions My 
recollection of the action of the Board is that the Board 
distinctly adopted the Quad system, leavmg the matter 
of ways and means to be wrought out through discussion 
and effort. It was on this understanding that I voted for 
the plan Of course I understood, as I presume all under- 
stood, that the plan would involve large expense and that 
nothing could be done until this expense was satisfactorily 
provided for, and that there were many details involving 
Faculty, students, alumm, and clubs, which would have 
to be wrought out in friendly, frank, and tactful discus- 
sion So far as I am famihar with the opposition to the 
scheme I am confirmed by it in my onginal intention 
cordially to support you m your effort to reahze your 
purpose.”* 

Certainly ail of these men beheved that the action which 
the Board had taken was an endorsement of the essential 
idea and purpose of the president s plans Moreover, there 
IS no evidence in the record or m the correspondence of 
the time that any of the trustees, except perhaps Clcve 
land, thought that Wlson’s plan m any waj interfered 
with the gi^uate coll^ proposals, or that there ivas an) 

‘ agreement ’ that the graduate college should hai e the 
right of way to the exclusion of all other projects In- 
deed, at this \-er) meeting, Cleveland notonl) toted mth 
the others regarding Mfilson’s proposals but, as chairman 
of the graduate college committee, discussed architects for 
the proposed building, reporting, however, that there had 

'Dr B Stew m to ViocKlnj* Waioo, October 1907 
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been no decision on questions of site and plans because of 
die “vaiiety of contingencies and circumstances to be 
weighed.”^ 

Wilson went forward eagerly with his plans. It was Com- 
mencement time at Princeton, and he had the opportunity 
of talking to student and alumni groups. The pioposals 
were not only interesting; diey were exciting. They were 
shocking’ At all the club gatherings and banquets they 
were die sole subject of discussion. What did they mean ? 
How would diey affect university life? 

Wilson promptly made his statement to die clubs them- 
selves, explaining that ^‘though certainly radical in char- 
acter, [the plan] can easily be so misunderstood as to seem 
more radical dian it is.” 

The tone of his brief memorandum was in no sense dic- 
tatorial — it was a presen tadon of evils that everyone 
clearly recognized and an appeal for consideration of the 
remedy he had suggested. 

He was not attempting to abolish the clubs, but to trans- 
form them into a more closely built and useful part of the 
university. 

“Moreover, I should hope that it would be borne in 
mind that diis scheme of social and academic coordina- 
tion, which present conditions in the University seem to 
render imperatively necessary, is not a plan to prevent 
club life in Princeton. Club life is based upon social in- 
stincts and principles which it would be impossible to 
eradicate. But these natural instincts and tendencies 
would, under the new order of things, undoubtedly express 
themselves in a different way, a much better way than at 
present. . . .” 

Wilson spoke eloquently to both students and alumni. 
The very text of his baccalaureate address on June 9th 
was a trumpet call to bold action. 


^“The Proposed Graduate College,” pp. 27-28. 
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be ye not conformed to tins world ” 

"There are many voices of counsel,” he said, "but few 
voices of vision. ” “Our true wisdom is m our ideals ” 
And he declared at the Alumni luncheon on June iith 
that Prmceton was " the only university in Amenca thathas 
found Itself in an age of doubt and of conflicting counsels.” 

Wilson was plamly much pleased after Commence- 
ment with the first reaction toward his plans. 

"We have a great task, before us, but fortunately every- 
body who knows the facts is convinced of its necessity, 
and throughout Commencement I have had the most 
gratifying mdications that the alumm will lend us their 
support m the most loyal way, that all we have to do is 
to be frank with them m order to carry them with us m 
a body 

But his satisfaction was short-hved. The Pnnceton 
Alutnnt Weekly for June lath contained the committee 
report to the trustees, Wlson’s own address, and his state- 
ment to the clubs, and as it circulated throughout the 
country, as students, alumni, and faculty began to study 
the proposals, the storm broke. 

Wilson had been under pressure during all of that spring 
to make addresses m various parts of the country Popular 
pohocal interest m him was steadily growing His senes 
of lectures at Columbia Uhivcrsitj m Apnl had attracted 
wde attention He was banning more and more to be 
recognized for his ‘sound and clear thinking on political 
subjects ’’ On Ju!} 4th, he had made an important speech 
at ^e Jamestown Exposition relating to methods for deal 
ingwith great corporations Soon afterward he retreated to 
the Adirondacks for the summer— where he stajed at St 
Hubert’s Inn, Essex Countj, Nev lork — a "somewhat 
remote retreat twentj four miles from the radwa>, 


'Woodrow WUicm to Cfnn Ik Jane I 4 , ^9^7 
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near Keene Valley But even m his retirement he was 
to hear the reverberations of the controversy over the 
quads His friends came to argue with him, and he earned 
on a wide and animated correspondence. There was htdc 
rest for him that summer! 

As early as the first of July Wilson wrote 

**The fight for the quads is on very merrily, and must 
now be seen through to a finish. I thmh that m the long 
run It will be taken soberly and judiaously, though now 
there is a great deal of wild talk, and amidst the mid talk 
scores of particulars come to life which show that the 
situation IS even worse than I had supposed, and that 
the remedy is absolutely imperative.”’ 

Wilson was not the man to hesitate, cringe, and doubt 
when opposition came. His convictions on huge pnnnples 
were formed only after he had matured them deliberately 
in his own nund and was convinced they were right Once 
formed they were fixed “They seemed to have for him the 
authonty of objective unquestioned truths. It was appar- 
ently impossible for him to make allowance for the ele- 
ments of doubt and uncertamty in the convictions of men 
in general ”* Opposition was a challenge to battle, to be 
waged with all the doggedness and zest of his Covenanter 
forbears. 

In the beginnmg, \WIson had believed that the imtiaaon 
of the changes he had suggested ivould be relatively m 
expensive — the "conversion of the clubs" — but as oppost 
tion developed he saw that the unnersitj would itself 
have to begin at once to construct some of the quadrangles, 
and he lost no time in seeking money for that purpose. 
On July 1st, we find him asking Cleveland Dodge for a 
letter to Mrs Russell Sage 

iWootbiBr wajoti to Andrew C Imlwk Julf ■». W 

iLctttttoDt SLW jKolnn, Julr I 1907 
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“I want to ask her for money to carry out our new 
schemes. I am more deeply convinced every day tliat those 
plans must be carried out at once. In tlie agitation created 
by the new pioposals, tilings come to the surface eveiy 
day which confirm me in my belief that time is the only 
remedy not only, but also reveal in a new and extraor- 
dinary way tile degree to which the clubs have taken 
precedence over tlie University in the thoughts and af- 
fections of our recent graduates.^*^ 

Autliorities outside of Princeton circles, whom he re- 
spected, tended to confirm him strongly m his resolution 
to proceed. He felt tliat in solving a Princeton problem he 
was solving a national problem. When at Harvard in June 
to deliver an address, Wilson found some of the leaders 
deeply interested and warmly congratulatory. “If you do 
it, we must: and we ought all long ago to have done it.** He 
learned that Piesident Van Hise at the University of Wis- 
consin was about to put a similar plan into operation and 
had received a grant of Si 00,000 a year for the purpose.^ 
He said in a letter to Andrew C. Imbrie: 

“As for myself, I feel tliat we are here debating, not 
only a plan, but an opportunity to solve a question com- 
mon to all the colleges and obtain a leadership which it 
will not be witliin our choice to get again within our life- 
time. The colleges of the country are looking to us for 
leadership in this matter, as in others, and if we disap- 
point them it will be an opportunity irretrievably lost. 
I have talked this subject over with a great many men 
from other universities, and I feel convinced that our 
solution will be accepted as the general solution, if we 
have strength and courage enough to act upon it.**^ 

But some even of Wilson*s closest friends, Cleveland 

^Woodrow Wilson to Cleveland H Dodge, July i, 1907 
mid 

sjuly 29, 1907. 
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Dodge, for example, were doubtful about pushing the 
plan too rapidly 

No one could have been more devoted to Wilson than 
Qeveland Dodge. He had been a classmate at Princeton, 
and loved the man and hia ideals with a loyalty that 
was hfelong The ongms of the men were widely different. 
Dodge was bom to wealth and position, he was conserva- 
tive minded, but his passion for human welfare and human 
progress was not less ardent than that of Wilson He was 
fiill of kindness, thoughtfulness, generosity 
Wilson regarded Dodge's unflaggmg support as one of 
his greatest treasures of friendship 
“I do not know anything that cheers me more than a 
letter from you. It bnngs with it such a dehghtfiil breath 
of affection and unsel&h loyalty and makes my heart 
warm God bless you for it and for all your generous 
thoughts about me.”' 

While Dodge was warmly sjrmpathetic with Wilson’s 
quad proposals, he was a calmer and more cautious man 
" I feel very strongly, as you do, about the necessity 
of carrying through your plans, but I think we both aerce 
that, if we can do it by evolutionary methods rather than 
by revolutionary methods, it will be better 
Wilson responded immediately 
''Yon may be sure that I believe m evolutionar) proc- 
esses, but money will lubricate the evolution as nothing 
else will Indeed, as I look forward to the execution of the 
scheme, there is nothing but the financial side of it that 
gives me uneasiness Every thing else, I am sure, will work 
out as we desire it to work out, after the exatement has 
passed off and everybody has had his say 
He was confident that “something might come out of 

JVToodro* toOertUnd IL Jiiiotr 7»7 1911 
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an interview’* with Mrs. Sage. "... I shall hold myself in 
readiness to come out of my mountain retreat at any 
moment for tlie puipose of seeing her. . . 

Other members of the Board of Trustees believed that 
the evils Wilson set forth were real and that the fight 
upon them must be unremitting. One of these was Dr. 
Melancthon W. Jacobus, dean of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. He had been a student with Wilson at Prince- 
ton, tliough not of the same class. He had tlie same strong 
religious convictions, the same virile social ideals. A man 
of large mould, both physically and intellectually, clear of 
thought and firm of courage, he was a tower of strength 
and comfort to Wilson throughout all the years of his 
struggle. Another was David B. Jones of Chicago, the type 
far excellence of the “business man of vision’* so rare out- 
side of America. Born in Wales in 1848, his family mi- 
grated to Iowa when he was a child. He and his brother 
Thomas D. Jones graduated at Princeton in the class of 
1876, sharing the first honours. Wilson was a sophomore 
in that year but their acquaintance did not begin until 
later. Jones studied in Germany, became a lawyer, and 
afterward one of the leading business men of Chicago. 
He was a true “man of devotion,” modest, frank, loyal, 
generous. And he was a fighter! Wilson leaned upon him 
heavily from the beginning. 

“I take my chief hope of what is to come from the sup- 
port and friendship of men like yourself, who know me 
and whom I trust down to the ground; and I feel sure that 
I shall take the better part of my success from your 
counsel. I feel particularly near to you, if you will let me 
say so, because I have learned your courage and your 
zest in unselfish action.”^ 


3 > 1907 A few days after writing this, Mr. Wilson and his family went to St. 
Hubert’s, Essex County, New York, 

sWoodrow Wilson to David B Jones, August ii, 1902 
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Both David B Jones and his brother Thomas D Jones, 
who became a trustee of Pnnceton in 1908, were firm 
supporters of Wilson Cyrus H McCormick, and Edward 
W Sheldon, his classmates, could be steely counted 
upon, and in all the earlier years M Taylor Pyne, also a 
graduate of Pnnceton, and one of the generous supporters 
of the university, was Wilson’s devotS fnend As a mat- 
ter of fact, Wilson’s support throughout by those trustees 
who understood best what he was trying earnestly to do 
was not short of remarkable. No man was ever ncher m 
his fnendships than Woodrow Wilson 

But the way of the man of vision is hard, whether he 
be a crusader with a new plan, an inventor with a new 
telescope, a poet with a new message. 

His previous successes at Pnnceton had given hun 
great authonty, but here was a proposal which struck at 
the very core of human relaoonslups Almost no one 
defended the clubs as they were then constituted, or 
excused the evils that Wilson had pointed out They 
turned upon his remedy if fnends, with counsels of delay 
or with searching inquiry to test out his thinking, if 
enemies, with opposition Uiat did not meet the real issue. 
Every reform, from the beginning of time, has cone 
through the same process No one defends evil, but how 
men hate change War is hell, but woe to the man who 
has a plan to aboLsh it. 

Wilson was more than eager to explain His letters bear 
evidence not only of his willingness to discuss every issue, 
but of his clear understanding of what he ivas proposing 
He welcomed a letter from Andrew C Imbnc, a new 
trustee and a leader among the younger alumni, in which 
Imbnc appealed for his help m throwing light on the whole 
situation 

“If jou are wilhng to send me a list of questions, I will 
take the greatest pleasure m replying to them ns full) 
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and carefully as possible; or ... I will come out of the 
woods and join die little circle of men you speak of as 
soon as a date can be set.’*^ 

Wilson expressed his own conception of the situation 
a few days later: 

”It was clearly understood at the meeting of die Boaid 
that we were adopting the 'principle or idea of the quad, 
plan as die policy of the University; but, at the same time, 
It was desired to have the freest possible criticism and 
discussion on the part of everybody conceined. I am sure 
that die Board would be perfectly willing to consider any 
odier scheme having the same end in view. They did not 
mean in any respect to shut their minds, but only to ex- 
press dieir purpose. . . 

Imbrie conferred with friends of the university and 
sent Wilson a long list of questions on July 25 di. They 
were intelligent and penetrating, going quite thoroughly 
to the heart of the matter. Wilson's reply was complete, 
definite, detailed.^ It left no doubt as to die thoroughness 
of his thinking upon the subject, but that very fact only 
served to make the proposal still more distasteful to those 
who were opposed to any change. 

Wilson wrote many other letters that summer, vigor- 
ously meeting misunderstandings and misrepresentations. 
He resisted especially the charge that he had accused the 
clubs of dissolute conduct, that he was unwilling to dis- 
cuss other plans, that he was set upon driving his proposal 
through without adequate discussion. 

“I can assure you that no haste will be made in carry- 
ing out these plans and that an abimdance of time will 
be allowed for a very full and thorough understanding and 


sWoodrow Wilson to Andrew C Imbne, July 10, 1907. 
j July 15, 1907 

*For Imbne’s letter and Wilson’s reply, see Princeton Altmm Weekly^ Volume 
VIII, No I, pp 7-9 
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discussion of the whole matter before any step is tahen 
That has been our purpose from the first, and I have been 
expecting to devote this next wmter to discussmg the 
matter ivith anyone who cares to discuss it with me.’*’ 

But the tide was strong against him He did not receive 
the support he expected from the alumm It seemed that 
they did not really want to understand him He could 
reply -with a touch of plamtiveness to one cheering letter 
from the West 

"Unhappily there has not been a 'flood of commenda- 
tory letters’ pouring m upon me with regard to our new 
plans at Pnneeton, but I cannot help feeling confident that 
m the long run the tide will turn m that duection It of 
course hits very hard to deprive the men most favoured of 
their present club hfe at collie, and I do not wonder that 
their affection for the dubs at first governs their judgment 

"It IS very ddightfiil to receive such letters as this 
of yours, and I thank you for it most cordially 

'Hie fact was that the Pnneeton following, intensely 
as It admired Wilson, much as it appreaated what he had 
alread) done, dearly as it perceived the ewls he was 
seeking to cure, ■was a httle out of breath Wilson was 
assuming a discipline of mmd, a devotion to purpose, 
equal to his own He had already asked much of his more 
or less easj-going little world He had pegged up the 
requirements of scholarship, he was demanding an un 
precedented amount of work of students, and indeed of 
facultj and trustees Pnneeton was losing its reputation 
as a pleasant place of soaal retirement with an intellectual 
backpound Students from nch or mfluenual families — 
alumni families* — forced to meet the sharp new discipline 
of scholarship, sometimes fell by the wavaide. The college 
had actuallj lostslightlj in attendance vNTiile this did not 


*Woesl/cw Anm tn nXs Scyttmlcf j 1907 

iLftttrtoJ ^LIW1W1! Jr,JiJri7 ijo* 
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in the least worry Wilson, for he was after quality and 
not quantit}^ it furnished an easy handle for his crit- 
ics. 

Now he was asking new sacrifices, demanding changes 
in tJie customs and traditions of “that arch conserva- 
tive, tlie under-graduate himself.” As he said ironically 
in an address delivered the following March: 

“Looking back upon those years it seems to me a veiy 
interesting circumstance, gentlemen, that when we revolu- 
tionized the course of study at Princeton and absolutely 
changed the method of instruction, [it] raised hardly a 
ripple upon the surface of the alumni. 

“They were interested when they heard that things had 
been done that were considered noteworthy; they were 
gratified; but in accepting what had been done evidently 
tliought of it as a purely intellectual matter and entirely 
our business. [Laughter.] But when we came to touching 
the social life of the University, that was another matter, 
not a ripple of excitement [Laughter], not a mere ripple of 
excitement, but a storm of excitement swept the body 
academic, and we knew that we had at last touched the 
vital matter.”^ 

If some of Wilson*s best friends who believed utterly 
tliat he was right were hesitant about pressing tlie matter 
too hard — ^“We dearly love Woodrow, but he does drive 
too fast”^ — ^his opponents were attacking his plans without 
gloves. Two general lines of opposition, as ancient as the 
struggle of the innovator to correct the evils of society, at 
once developed: 

First, the proposed remedy in itself was all wrong. 

Second, the methods of the reformer were all wrong. 

One of the earliest and strongest attacks was from 
those who believed that the private property rights and 


^Address before the University Club of Chicago, March 12, 1908. 
*De«n Henry B Fine to Professor Stockton Axson 
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pnvJeges of the clubs were sacred — supenor even to what 
Wilson called the “primary purpose of the university " 

An indignant letter signed "Ivy” thus expresses it 
"Is It possible that the doctrines of the confiscation of 
property and the supenor wisdom of those m high places 
which have recently been so charactenstic of our pohtical 
life are to be received with favour m one of the most 
histone and conservative of our institutions of learn- 
ing ?’** 

Another potent group of opponents argued that N^'ilson’s 
plan would destroy anaent and accepted traditions — the 
ceremomes and club assoaations that alumm remembered 
warmly How could an alumnus, accustomed to retummg 
at Commencement to the easy conviviahty of "Ivy" or 
"Tiger Inn,” in which he felt a propnetary interest, think 
of retummg to a mere quadrangle? And finallj there was 
the genuine feelmg that ‘class spirit” would be destroyed 
When Franklin Murphy, Jr, reported to the president 
on the sentiments of the men at the "Tiger Inn’ annual 
banquet, he said the feelmg was strong against the quad 
idea “because it seemed to mark the end of class cohesion 
If there is one thing that makes Princeton strong with 
her alumni it is the class spirit. An) action that puts 
the class spirit in peni is alarming to graduates.”’ 

It was m vam that Wilson replied 
"As a matter of fact, nothing is more damaging to the 
homogeneity and spint of the classes than what is going 
on here, and it is one of our deepest convictions that the 

*The Nn» Yo»i^*r» Utter dated Jtme 35 1907 Apr«r^o^tlrttnm*/<rTe/ctBbjtoiw 
eroea to ■ oj u vn w ty. It b of latc r ert to note tboot Jaauary f 1917 nrrtti 
frtttfoltW* at 0* UrdTtnhT’ of PemuTlrinl* coatertd ibw chipm hoowt to tEt 
nmTmJrr to be Inenrperaud »* pin of tbe daTmtotj ijrimn. lUd ibe rrinceto® 
dub* be« wkHtrj to anuapare a nmilar cotme tie otrirtnlrT’ wooIJ bate beta ma. 
icdaQy alied In In Jofrtrtorx probUra at %tII at in ibe rtmirpTitioo of HttDtfTodCft' 
UoJer iJ>e ty n tm pireatUrf men ror 4 i onlf ibetr metli at the Pnnettoo dabaj tbty 
trrJ bj iSe cpLeje dettBiwnn ot ebtoherc. 

tjBTtlf 150- 
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measures we are seeking to take will do more than any- 
thing else could do to prevent the loss of class spirit, which 
we all value so highly. Under present conditions the feel- 
ing of the freshmen and sophomores for the University is 
being rapidly replaced by a clique feeling and by impulses 
of social ambition, which are wholly incompatible with the 
old order of things as you knew them while you were in 
college. I quite agree witli you tliat class spirit must be 
maintained as one of the foundations of our self-govern- 
ment and of a great many tilings which we value pro- 
foundly, but I can assure you tliat it cannot be main- 
tained under the present social organization of the 
University. Of that we have had abundant and convinc- 
ing proofs during the last year and a half or two years.*’^ 

But probably the deepest opposition of all came from 
those who resented what they considered an attempt to 
dictate how students ‘‘should arrange their social life.*’ 
As crudely put, “no one can make a gentleman associate 
with a mucker.*’ Again Wilson argued patiently but un- 
availingly: 

“The primary object that the Board has in view is 
not social, indeed that is not its chief object. The object 
is academic and intellectual. We are seeking the organiza- 
tion best suited to the intellectual development of the 
University, its development as a place of serious study. I 
should be distressed to have the plan regarded as in any 
sense an attack on the clubs. It would have been pro- 
posed, even if there had been no clubs, as a desirable 
method of drawing the undergraduates together in an 
academic organization. . . 

In short, in his single-minded devotion to what he 
considered the prime purpose of a university — the “ things 
of the mind,” the “discipline of the spirit’* — Wilson found 


qune 20, 1907 

^Letter to Arthur H Osborn, July 17, 1907. 
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himself faang every anaent bogie of progress vested 
property rights, ceremomal traditions, soaal pnvilege. 
He was leammg fast m this httle world of the university I — 
lessons he needed m preparatioa for what was coming m 
state and nation. 

While these elements lay sohdly behmd the i^iposition, 
the safest strategy of attack, as always, was mdirect — 
upon the method of the reformer He was “too drastic,’’ 
“too dictatonal,” he “was not concihatory enough,” he 
"recommended common counsel but did not practise it,” 
he did not enough consult the faculty, the trustees, the 
alumni, the students. He should have "delayed,” taken it 
more coolly In short, he should have cured deep-seated 
evils without hurtmg anyone’s feehngs, endangering any 
property rights, mtcrfenng with any soaal pnvileges 

No doubt mistakes were made. ^Vil$on was human He 
was too impatient with dullness, he was so swift and clear 
m his own mental processes that he did not eicpiain 
enough, and half-measures — "feeble passes” — imtated 
him sharply 

“The intensity of his conviction of a certain duty as 
God gave him to see it, sometimes prevented him from 
envisaging other things If this be a fault, it is one which 
has been shared bj many noble characters ’ ‘ 

Nevertheless personal attack, criticism of method, 
have been the immemonal method of meeting a reform 
that men were ather not read) to accept or were deter- 
nincd not to accept Destroy the prophetl Wear him down 
with entiasm of nis personahty, his method of action, his 
human relationships If the spirit of Pnneeton had been 
with Wilson at the tune he would have achieved his desire 
as easily as he had achieved the scarcclj less revoluuonarj 
preceptorial sptem 

litter ffttra Dr Hcmy Djte W E. A. AUmaan, Osoticr 7 IjU- 
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tlie first strong reaction to tlie quad proposals was 
naturally from those most nearly affected — the students 
and tlie alumni — tlie same sharp discussion was also going 
on in tlie faculty, the members of wliich knew tlie actual 
conditions better tlian any outsider. Here tlie lines diawn 
were clear and definite — and it is significant that an over- 
whelming majority stood with Wilson. One of his suppoi t- 
ers wiote: 

“Notliing could be more frank, more trutliful, or better 
suited to its purpose than your statement in the Aliimm 
IVeekly on tlie Social Coordination of the university. . . . 
Your proposal is eminently conservative and considerate 
of existing prejudices, and I trust the alumni will, in due 
course of time, understand it. When they understand it 
they will suppoi t your efforts. . . . When I recollect the 
absorbing and unnatural fascination tlie Clubs have 
exerted in tlie case of several students witli whom I was 
intimate, tlie morbid jealousy, the perverted sense of 
loyalty and honour, the sensitiveness to criticism, I am 
less amazed at the 'attitude of the young alumni, but am 
all the more convinced that your proposal should be 
carried out at any cost. If you succeed in this, you will 
have done something for higher education in America of 
even greater importance than introducing the preceptorial 
system, and of more good consequence to Princeton than 
even the new course of study.’^^ 

With the opening of the fall term in 1907, the faculty 
found itself divided into two strongly antagonistic fac- 
tions. Each began to hold meetings, discuss plans of action. 
The group which supported Wilson was led by Professors 
Daniels, Ormond, Vreeland, Garfield, Elhott, and Ax- 
son. Dean Fine was the backbone of the movement. That 
opposed to Wilson was led by Dr. Henry van Dyke, Dean 

^Professor George M. Harper to Woodrow Wilson, July i8, 1907 
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West, and presently was to be joined by Wilson’s most m- 
timate friend, Professor Hibben 

Van Dyke was prompt and outright in his opposition 

“I feel bound to tell you, personally, of my profound 
regret at hearing that the essential idea of the plan of 
residen Dal quads for Pnnceton xnust be understood as 
already adopted. It is the ‘essential idea’ that makes the 
radical change, — a change which seems to me full of the 
gravest penis to the hfe and umty of Pnnceton.”! 

A few days later, van Dyke wrote an article condemnmg 
the scheme.* His opposition was based not upon expedi- 
ency, but upon contrary judgment as to the results that 
would accrue and the absence of need for such a reor- 
ganization 

West might be expected to be of the opposition, for 
he thought the quad plan, if earned through, would m- 
terfere with the plans for the graduate college. But West 
did not take the outright stand of van Dyke. He charged 
high-handed action 

"The sweepmg and unexpected action of the Board of 
Trustees regardmg the residential reorganization of our 
students — an action taken at your instance and without 
allowing any opportvmity beforehand for heanng the 
opinion of the Faculty or of other persons properly in- 
terested and deepl) concerned — has so disheartened me 
that I have [been) unable to think of anything else or to 
shake off the feeling of dismay at the troubles ahead of 
us 

"You ha\c been President for five etentful and useful 
jears, and every measure of your administration has had 
mj unwasenng adhesion and best efforts — even to the 
point of sendmg me to the hospital 1 have sen cd Prince 

•Dr lUnry TiQ Dyke to Woodre» Wibon, July y 1757 

nv in tttoo Sonembw ay 19C7 \oL\l!I Va i rr *<“7 Tbcmjd* 

U u cudkfit ctunftc ef rnttO^^t oypocHioa. 
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ton and your administration for sometliing more than 
salary and office. If the spirit of Princeton is to be killed, 
I have little interest in tlie details of tlie funeral.”^ 

While no man consulted die faculty less in advance re- 
garding his plans than Dean West, and while his proposal 
for a graduate college was exacdy Wilson’s quad idea 
applied to graduate students, his letter repiesented die 
strong feeling engendered. Wilson replied immediately: 

“I have just received your letter of die loth, and have 
read it widi deep distress. I am sorry, very sorry, that 
you did not say these things to me before I left Princeton. 
It is only in conversation that misconcepdons so deep as 
yours can be removed. 

“I can assure you that you aie endrely mistaken in 
saying, or in supposing, ‘unconstrained discussion of the 
essentials of die plan by the Faculty is now made 
utterly impossible,’ and that if you had waited, with 
some confidence in my character, until die autumn, you 
would have seen how wholly gratuitous and unfounded 
such a statement is. Certainly there is no plan, or pur- 
pose, or possibility of ‘killing the spirit of Princeton.’ I 
really cannot imagine what you mean. You must be speak- 
ing out of some extraordinary misconception of die whole 
idea and purpose. 

“The plan involves so many elements which lie within 
the province and authority of the Board alone, that it 
seemed to me imperadve that it should first receive the 
sancdon of the trustees. No one who candidly considers 
its scope and character can fail to see that. But the Board 
intended, as I of course did, that the freest possible dis- 
cussion should follow; and it is to follow, in order that 
every element of common counsel may contribute to the 
final decision. ”2 


^Dean West to Woodrow Wilson, July lo, 1907. 

^Letter to Andrew F West, July ii, 1907, transcription of stenographic copy. 
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And the discnssion m the faculty did follow, with a 
vengeance! 

No opposition touched 'Wilson more vitalljr than that of 
Professor Hibben To Wilson’s intense, idealistic, sensitive 
nature such a fnendship had something sacred about it 
The two men had been for years almost mseparable. ^Vil- 
son’s many letters to Professor and Mrs Hibben give evi- 
dence of the depth of his feeling, his dependence upon 
them 

"Thank you with all my heart for your letter It would 
be hard for me to tcU you, — fear 1 never can by word 
of mouth, — how your thoughtfiilness and love touch and 
dehght me. Your letter contamed just the thmgs I wanted 
to hear, — just the items of news, and, above all, just the 
assurances of bemg thought of and missed and loved It 
gave me the feehng, just the feehng that makes me hap- 
piest, that I was needed , — needed lor pleasure as well as 
for business.”' 

Whenever a new committee was appomted, Hibben was 
sure to be on It Wilson had asked him to serve m his place 
as president of the university while he was ill the ) car 
before. 

"Mr Hibben was of the dehberate type, dependable. 
The IVilson family turned to him insancavdy when there 
was need of a fnend, in sickness or sudden death He never 
failed them in an emergencj But between the two men 
there was this great difference Mr '\^^lson would act sud 
denlj and then hold on like a bulldog, without compromise, 
Mr Hibben would arrive at conclusions more slowl) and 
It was his habit to listen to others, to compromise for half 
a loaf where the whole loaf could not be had 

\Mlson, with his passionate devouon to pnnciple, felt 
that Hibben, who knew the evils he was attacking as w ell 

•LttttT to ProfrtKr Jolui Cncf ICbtcfi, Jumry ^ I/57 
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as anyone, was aigiiing expediency: Hibben, who was 
naturally more accessible to the expression of alumni and 
other opinion than Wilson, considered that lie was only 
offering tlie *‘poor but well intended offices of friendship” 
in warning Wilson of die dangers diat confiontcd Iiim. 

**You know diat I uould never have soun:ht to ‘rob 
you of hope,’ as hirs. Wilson clinracteii'/cd it, unless I 
had diought that I might at die same time forearm you 
by forewarning ) ou of the gathering opposition. Were it 
not for my own convictions as to die dangers which at- 
tend this plan as regards the vital interests of Princeton, 
I would have gladly stood with you shoulder to shoulder 
against die world. Feeling as I do on diat score, the only 
possibility remaining as a friend was to show you as fai as 
I saw it myself die existing conditions as regards the 
attitude of the Trustees, Faculty and Alumni to your 
plan and die manner of its presentation to the Princeton 
community.”^ 

Bodi van Dyke and Hibben visited Wilson at his 
summer home in die Adirondacks, and there were long 
arguments. He could not at all convince van Dyke, but 
since van Dyke’s opposition, even though he considered 
it petulant, was based upon wholly different convictions 
and principles, Wilson had no quarrel with him. 

. I ventured to oppose President Wilson, widiout 
any personal animosity whatever, and our side won out. 
He and I never broke friendly relations during die con- 
flict, and when it was ended ncidicr of us needed to 
apologize, and I was able with sincere joy to give him my 
humble support in his political career, first as Governor 
of New Jersey, and second as President of the United 
States and die greatest friend of world peace diat our age 
has seen.”“ 


Trofessor John Gner Hibben to Woodrow Wilson, July 8, 1907. 
sLcttcr from Dr Henry van Dyke to F. W. Ruckstull, January 17, 1921. 
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When President of the United States,Wilson appointed 
van Dyke Minister to Holland. 

To argue with Wilson that his diagnosis was incorrect, 
or that his remedy was inapphcable, was tolerable to him 
— he did not always take such opposition quite seriously 1 
— but to warn him that all the powers of the earth were 
opposmg him, and that he should therefore pull down his 
flag, was to stiflFen every fibre of his hard-kmt Scotch 
spint. If he was nght, or felt that he was, what did op- 
position matterl 

Wilson’s zeal and unfaltering devotion to the cause he 
took up at this time were characteristic of his whole hfe. 
He never attacked big issues half-heartedly nor sur- 
rendered easily Like the famous Blair family of Lmcoln’s 
day, when he went m for a fight, he went m for a funeral 
Opposition only served to make him force the fighting 
The more his opponents disclosed their real objections to 
his proposals, the more conclusively they proved — it 
seemed to him — how deep-seated the evils r^y were 
Opposition did not deter him it convinced him. 

Wlson secured httle rest m the summer of 1907, even 
m his distant retreat. It worried him to have his close 
friends — Dodge, Jones, and others — "pestered to death’' 
with a battle he considered his own WTicn he learned that 
Dodge was being annoyed over the quads, he wrote 

‘ Cannot you turn the letters over to me? I am not get- 
tmg much vacation anyhow 

He goes on to say 

“The task is every way legitimately mme. I feel that I 
am m reality engaged m nothing less than the most 
critical work of my whole administration, the tvork upon 
which Its whole vitality and success depends I do not 
bcliei e, mj dear fellow, that you can know the aflection 
and gratitude I feel for you ’’ 

tl.<tttrtDQmUadll.Dod;e Aopat4«<907 
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His summer, indeed, was overburdened witli work. He 
was desperately trying to revise his Columbia lectures 
for a book. He was having more and more to consider 
talk of his political availability. He was spending much 
time writing out a “Credo” of his political beliefs, and 
preparing an article for the Atlantic Monthly which he 
called “Political Contrasts,”^ tracing tlie political history 
of America since 1857, seeking the application of its 
lessons to tlie problems of the times. Well might he write 
to his friend Harry A. Garfield, who had just been elected 
president of Williams College: 


MY DEAR GARFIELD, 


St. Hubert’s, Essex Co., N. Y., 
16 July, 1907. 


I congratulate Williams with all my heart, and I know that 
Princeton’s loss is irreparable. I do not know whether to con- 
gratulate you or not. It is very delightful to serve one’s alma 
mater with all one’s powers, but I believe there is no one in the 
country who can realize more vividly or more fully what you 
are sacrificing and what exceeding burdens you are assuming 
than I can. I often long for my old quiet life as student and 
professor with an intensity that makes me very unhappy. But 
I am sure that you are answering a call of duty as I did; and 
I hope that, with your disposition, you will not suffer as much 
as I have suffered under the burden of painful tasks and mis- 
understandings, — struggles with one’s friends, and a sort of 
isolation of responsibility the extent of which I had not at all 
anticipated. I pray with deep affection that you may be blessed 
in every part of your work, and that some good fortune may 
often give us touch of one another’s mind and heart. We must 
make dihgent use of the year of comradeship that remains to us. 

Your affectionate friend, 

. Woodrow Wilson 


Wilson returned to Princeton in September as to a battle 
ground. His friends were meeting at Professor Ormond’s 
house, or Dean Fine’s study; his opponents with West. 

Tubhshed in November, 1907, with the title, “Pohtics, 1857-1907.” 
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On September a 6 th came the first great faculty meeting 
It was held in Nassau Hall, m the faculty room arranged 
SO much hke the Bnnsh House of Commons, with por- 
traits of former presidents of Pnnceton upon the will 
Wilson presided — a land of prime mmister submitting 
his fate to a dnnsion of the House! His orvn "party 
proposed the resolution, Daniels presented it. Hunt 
seconded 

“Be It resolved that m the principle of the plan re- 
cently sanctioned by the Board of Trustees for the social 
coonhnation of the University, the Faculty do concur, and 
that a Committee of 7 be appointed to cooperate with the 
President, the Dean of the Faculty, and the Committee 
of the Board already constituted to elaborate the plan in 
question ’’’ 

The faculty fight was on Dr van Dyke countered with a 
speech and offered a substitute motion to this effect 

“That the Board of Trustees be asked that a Committee 
be appointed from their body and the Faculty who with the 
President shall mvestigate the present socid condition of 
the University in conjuncaon with representaUves of the 
Alumni and students, and consider the best method of cur- 
ing evils which exist and of mamtaining and promoting 
the unity, democracy, and scholarly life of the under- 
graduates 

Here the issue was clearly jomed It ■was a moment of 
breathless intensity No one knew quite where the facult) 
really stood Professor Hibbcn slowly rose — "jou could 
hear a pm drop!’ — and seconded van Dykes motion 
President Wilson turned pale. 

“Do 1 understand that Professor Hibbcn seconds the 
motion? ’ the president asked m steady tones, but as one 
who could scarcely believe what he heard and saw 

'Muratts of il*e Ftcolty 
tlHl 
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“I do, Mr. President,” was the grave reply. 

No vote, liowever, was taken at that time; but four days 
later die second momentous faculty meeting took place. 
What position would the new preceptors take, who now 
made up such a proportion of the faculty? What would 
the ‘'old faculty” do? The result of the vote was decisive. 
Eighty were against the van Dyke resolution, twenty- 
diree for it.^ In short, an overwhelming victory for the 
Wilson group. It was charged afterward that the precep- 
tors carried the day. As a matter of fact, a majority of 
both preceptors and “old faculty” sided with Wilson. 
Thirty-one of the “old faculty” against twenty-two were 
with him.^ 

The third great faculty meeting came on October yth; 
and it was here that Wilson made a speech which some of 
those who heard it consider one of the remarkable ad- 
dresses of his life. He had prepared for it with great care. 
He endeavoured to present not only the necessity but the 
reasonableness of his proposals, not “as imagined and 
misrepresented,” but “as in fact conceived and intended.” 
He emphasized again the central idea of his entire educa- 
tional philosophy: 

“Any organization that has the idea of exclusiveness 
at its foundation is antagonistic to the best training for 
citizenship in a democratic country. If such organizations 
exist they must at least be subordinate and not of the 
very structure of the place.”® 

While a vote on Daniels’s original motion was in order 
at this meeting, none was taken: it was felt that the real 
attitude of the faculty was now sujfEciently known and 
the next move must come from the Board of Trustees. 

Dunng the entire summer, the Board, and especially 


^Minutes of the Faculty. 

^Pnnccton Alumnt Weekly^ February 2, 1910. 
»Woodrow Wilson’s notes 
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the quad committee, had been the centre of hot con- 
troversy Alumm organizations and other opponents of 
Wilson’s plan felt that their only avenue of appeal was to 
the governing body The same lines of cleavage began 
to develop there as m the faculty The membm were 
alarmed at the extent of the storm Some were for lighting 
the battle straight through— men hLe David B Jones and 
Dr Jacobus. Others began to doubt, waver, or become 
active opponents One of the most powerful of the latter 
was M. Taylor Pyn^ who had at first supported Wilson 
enthusiastically and had voted affirmati^y m the June 
meeting In a letter to Bayard Henry, a member of the 
quad committee, he wrote 

“I am by no means certain myself that the ‘quad’ 
system is the best, especially for the clubs, but I do feel 
that this agitation will do more chan could be done tn 
any other ■way to remedy the great evil caused by under- 
graduate selection to the clubs. *’ 

Henry was not unalterably opposed to the quad scheme, 
but he thought, if it was to be put into effect at ail, it 
must be done slowly To his mind, the immediate task 
was to check the worst of the prevailing evils so that the 
clubs would operate in a less offensive manner ’ 

Henry’s letter, as well as many other similar com- 
munications, shows that the writer did not understand 
Wilson’s underlying purpose — which was to make the in- 
tellectual life of the university supreme — or if he did, 
thought something else more important, "Princeton 
spirit,’’ or “class spint,” or "free soaal hfe.” But if the 
msHtution failed of its highest aim and dutj, of what 
avail ■was class or umsersity spirit? The question was 
not a mere correction of certain club evils and the prond 
ing of nourishing food for students If it had been, there 

•Jolr '7 'W7 

•Bafird Ileuy to Woodro* Ao-rot itf 190^ 
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would, of course, have been no need for quads. It was 
fundamentally an educational question. 

But if some of tlie trustees were weakening, others were 
growing stauncher than ever: 

“I have had some very gloomy letters during the 
Summer, one or two bordering on purple even. What has 
amazed me most in this matter is to find club members 
displaying the spirit of labour unions. Blind and deaf to 
every consideration, except to the continued domination 
of the clubs. Personal friendship, Princeton’s glittering 
opportunity for almost dramatic leadership in a great 
work, the blighting of the intellectual interests of many 
of her best minds and finest spirits count for nothing — 
loyalty to the clubs, everything. . . . 

*‘My conviction has been confirmed by everything that 
I have heard and inquired into during the Summer, that 
the Clubs, as now organized, must go, or Princeton cease 
to be an important element in University leadership in 
this country.”^ 

Dr. Jacobus was not less a convinced supporter: 

“. . . I wish to stand with you on unquestioned record 
before the Board.”^ 

The struggle was beginning now to attract much at- 
tention in the outside world. Newspapers and magazines 
showed deep interest and, in general, sympathy for Wil- 
son’s bold attempt to cure old and well-recognized evils. 
The Review of Reviews contained an article commending 
the quad system. It said in part: 

“No more fundamental and courageous move in the 
direction of vitality and wholesomeness in academic life 
has been made in recent years. . . 

Charles Francis Adams wrote to Woodrow Wilson on 
October 2d: 


mavid B Jones to Woodrow Wilson, September 6, 1907. 
*Dr M. W Jacobus to Woodrow WUson, October 16, 1907 
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"Your theory of ‘quads’ seems to me more nearly to 
meet easting college requirements than anything else 
which has b«n advanced.” 

The struggle was to come to a head m the Octo’oer meet- 
ing of the Board 


m DEFEAT 

The regular fall meeting of the Board of Trustees took 
place October ly, 1907 Everyone knew it was to be a 
momentous occasion, the first opportumty to discuss 
Wilson’s proposals smce they were approved m June. 
There had been a number of conferences beforehand and a 
hvely pnvate canvass of the situation A strong feeling 
ensted that the passions engendered were splitting the 
Board, endangering the university Many of the trustees 
were Eastern men, residents of the large aQes where they 
came mto contact with the blustering club element 0/ the 
alumni Moreover, they were genendly alarmed over the 
finanaal prohlems which confront^ the umversity 
Much money was required to support the new preceptorial 
system — much more for new buildings — and West and 
Cleveland were demanding, strenuously, the support of 
their plans for a graduate college. It -was also the year of 
the 1907 panic — almost indeed at the height of it' — and 
some of these men were closely assoaated with the great 
finanaal interests It -was a time of alarm and aniacty — 
for caution, not expansion 

Great pressure was therefore brought upon Wlson, 
even to the point of valed threats by certain powerful 
contnbutors to the university that, if he forced his pro- 
posals at that time, thar finanaal assistance m necessary 
university expenditures would cease. Suggestions were 
also made that he compromise and build a ‘‘sample 
quadrangle” on the campus to test out his plan— one 
rfhc iuuctotocktf Tnat Cemrany f«3eJ od Octotw aiA 
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of tlie trustees even offered to furnish tlie money for it — 
but he considered that this course would avail nothing 
since such a quadrangle would be filled by men not in 
the clubs at all, and the real problem would not be met. 
He thought such a proposal merely a device for dodging 
tlie issue, a metliod he hated. 

When the trustees met, therefore, Wilson annoimced 
that the committee on social coordination had no report 
to make. His warmest friends considered tliis the wisest 
comrse, and he took their advice. Pyne promptly offered 
the following resolutions: 

“i. That tlie action taken by the Board in June be 
reconsidered. 

That the Board do not now deem it wise to adopt 
the recommendations made by the Committee and that 
the President be requested to withdraw the plan. 

“3. That the Committee be discharged.'’^ 

The vote was immediately taken: with every member 
voting for the resolutions except one — Dr. John DeWitt. In 
June, every member except one had approved the plan. 

It was a fearful blow to Wilson — the hardest he had 
ever had to meet up to that time. It had divided the 
institution, it had broken friendships. To save Wilson 
some of his embarrassment, however, and to ease the 
situation before the public, it was voted. Dodge moving and 
Pyne seconding, that the following statement be issued: 

“The Board, having reconsidered its action last Jirne, 
has asked the President to withdraw his plan, and he has 
withdrawn it. The Board fully recognizes that the Presi- 
dent's convictions have not changed, and have no wish 
to hinder him in any way in his purpose to endeavour to 
convince the members of the Board and Princeton men 
that this plan is the true solution.”^ 

^Minutes of the Board of Trustees 

md. 
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Such a promise to let him talk gave Wilson no comfort 
He felt that the action of the trustees amounted to deliber- 
ate defence of a way of life m Prmceton University which 
defeated its primary purpose. Vested property rights, 
soaal privileges, empty ceremomes, were more powerful 
than the mtellectual vitality of the place. Wilson perceived 
more ■vividly than ever before that the same forces were 
dominant withm the umversity that he felt to be poha- 
cally dangerous outside. 

He never for a moment considered giving up the fight, 
but he did thmk of resigmng from the umversity He 
drafted a letter m shorthand, setting forth his position, 
but did not finally complete or dispatch it. He talked ■with 
Aison about retummg to the practice of the law m 
Viigima, where he could carry on his fight outside of the 
umversity But upon second thought he considered that 
his duty to the university ■was supenor to his own per- 
sonal disappomtment. Oii October sjd, he wrote Dr 
Jacobus, who had not been able to attend the Board 
meeting 

“ I have got nothmg out of the transaction except 
complete defeat and mortification I refrained from 
resigning because I saw at last that I did not have the 
right to place the Umversitj m danger of going to pieces, 
and because I felt that the men who were foicing this 
surrender upon me had made all that I have accomplished 
finanaally possible, but I thought that the) meant what 
they said when they offered to leave me free, and am at 
a loss to understand what my duty is now that I find that 
most of them did not I trust that a kind Provndence will 
presently send me some sign of gmdance which I shall 
have sight enough to perceive and to interpret 

“One thing I have got out of the whole affair which is 
deepl) prcaous to me, and which will comfort me and 
make me decplj thankful for the rest of mj life, and that 
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is the splendid proofs of your affection and confidence 
which every turn of tlie business Jias brought me. That is a 
solid profit to have reaped out of deep sorrow; and I want 
you to know with what warmth and loyalty I have given 
my ardent friendship and allegiance in return.” 

From Dr. Jacobus, as well as from other warm friends, 
came the reassurance and sympatliy that Wilson needed. 
It was a new call to arms, to fight the good fight; and it 
was from now on, and strongly, the fight for democracy. 
It was a turning point in Wilson’s career. He saw clearly 
that the struggle was wider than the world of the uni- 
versity, that it went to the roots of tlie national life. He 
began now to consider more seriously the political ad- 
vances that were being made to him; he began to see that 
he might have to carry his fight over into the national 
arena. 

But Dr. Jacobus and David B. Jones were urging him 
to press the fighting within the university constituency. 
They were not the men to cringe or weaken. 

“I have no hesitation as to what is your duty in the 
situation. This is too serious a matter not to be taken 
seriously by the Board as well as by yourself, for it is being 
taken most seriously by the gi eat public who are interested 
in the matter far more deeply than the smart set of the 
Clubs or the scared set of the Board at present realize. . . . 

‘‘I would not resign now. I would fight it out. I would 
take my time, but I would make the scheme and the prin- 
ciple which it embodies so plain to every Alumni Associa- 
tion that the self-respecting spirit of American democracy 
would rise to the acceptance of them with the instinct of 
the preservation of our national institutions. . . . you must 
beheve us when^we say that there is absolutely no one 
who can lead Princeton to this expression of her best 
ideals but yourself. Be assured that the plain people of 
the great body of the alumni and of the educational world 
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outside are with you as surely as the plain people of the 
nation were with Abraham Lincoln forty-five years ago, or 
with Theodore Roosevelt to-day, and m the end you have 
got to wm out.”' 

Wilson’s hesitation was indeed only momentary, a week 
after his defeat we find him echomg his own mdomitable 
resolution in a speech before the Philadelphian Society — 
the student religious organization — to the text 
“He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he 
that regarded! the clouds shall not reap ” 

His topic was "singleness of purpose," his admomuon 
“principle held with steadfastness ” 

Well, he would go forward' Let the opposition do what 
It would, the fight must go on It was nghtl On November 
6th, he wrote to Dr Jacobus 
"I have never for a moment thought of giving the 
fight up On the contrary, every indication has convinced 
me that it is more necessary even than I had thought 
Notiung else than such reforms as we have in mind will 
make Princeton free of the influences which are now al- 
lowed to govern her, and if we can bnng our Princeton 
constituency to see the necessity of the reform, it is clearly 
our duty to do so, no matter how long it takes or how hard 
the task may prove.” 

And then m a sentence he reveals a new conception of 
the real measure of the struggle 

“We shall really not be free to do what we deem best 
at Pnneeton until we arc relieved from the dictation of 
the men who subscribe to the Committee of Fiftjr Fund 
and who can withhold our living from us if wc displease 
them 

Wlson's plan of campaign became at Once clear He 
was always thinking in terms of “responsible leadership,'' 
alwa)-s of an “apj^ to the country ’-t This was to be 

•Dr SL U jKnl«imW<»dnnr\Va«n,On 6 trr 3 J I5W 
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an “appeal to the country’* — the constituents, tliat is, of 
Princeton. It was the pressure of that constituency that 
had frightened and routed the trustees. He would go to 
them, reason witli tliem — convince them. In the mean- 
time, he would not carry the light further in the Board or 
in the faculty — for it would accomplish nothing whatever. 
In these quarters there must be a “healing silence” — until 
he could come back with the alumni behind him. 

In the course of the struggle he had begun to receive 
mucli encouragement from alumni who knew the situation 
well. Certain of the rich Eastern groups would oppose 
him, but the mass, and tlie Westerners, would support 
him. 

“There is no doubt about where the great mass of our 
Alumni stand on this question, and the obstruction nar- 
rows itself down to the club men who so largely contribute 
toward the support of the University. In time even these 
men will see that the only way in which Princeton can 
preserve its self-respect is to free itself from dictation from 
outside, no matter at what cost. It is much better that 
Princeton should limit its work, even get rid of most of its 
preceptors and some of its faculty, falling back to what the 
permanent endowment can take care of and from that to 
build up again, than that it should become a thing of 
contempt and a sham institution of learning. . . . 

“If Mr. Pyne thinks it best to withdraw his support, 

I shall be very sorry, but I shall be infinitely more sorry 
to see the University dominated by the club men of New 
York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh.”^ 

Here we see Wilson driven more and more to the demo- 
cratic issue — ^being prepared for the greater struggle in 
American politics into which he was soon to be precipi- 
tated. The schooling he himself was getting — ^bitterly, 
drastically — ^was priceless. It was not only in the clarifica- 


mavid B Jones to Woodrow Wilsodj November 12, 1907. 
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tion of hi3 vision of the real "enemies of Amencan democ- 
racy,” but in the strategy of the struggle itself He was 
learning by expenence for the first tune how men acted 
when under pohtical, social, or economic pressure he saw 
vividly the problems, mistakes, and dangers confronftng 
the leader — lessons that were to prove mvaluable m later 
years 

" as compared with the college politiaan, the real 
article seems like an amateur ”• 

In November, Wilson was m Tennessee, later in Mary- 
land, and early m December in Indiana, speaking before 
alumm and educational assoaations He was m a hotly 
rebelhous mood 

"You know that with all our teaching we tram nobody, 
you know that with all our instructing we educate no- 
body ”• 

But the stram of such labour, piled upon his earher anx- 
ieties, proved too great for the overtaxM body, the motor 
too swift and powerful for the physical mechanism that 
bore It. It was not only the work, hut the tragic conditions 
at Princeton Wilson’s breakdowns were often as much a 
matter of the emotions as of the physical mechanism Mrs 
Wilson always attributed his breakdown m 1908 to "the 
loss of the fnend he took to his bosom ”* To his intense and 
highly keyed nature the parting of a friendship, the de- 
struction of cherished hopes, struck him down— just as 
new evidences of sjanpathy and affection restored him 
The controversy over the quads had indeed become m 
tensely personal Wves of members of the faculty and the 
Board took up the struggle, it was discussed at cier) 
dinner table These debates did not end m 1907, the) con- 

•■Wcoilnnr waioo« <11 inttnrft* »itli Mr lUbon br It R fJtrfb*" 
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tinued as long as Wilson remained at Princeton, and are 
alive enough to cause feeling to tliis day. While Hibben’s 
opposition did not at once bring about a severance in 
his relationships witli Wilson, tlie old intimacy was gone. 

. it is the film belief of those of us who knew all 
about that fiiendship, its origin, its growth and its cessa- 
tion, that the final breach left a permanent scar on Mr. 
Wilson’s spirit. Mr. Wilson remained afraid of that kind of 
a friendship until tlie end of his days.”^ 

Friends saw with alarm tlie condition of Wilson’s health. 

“If a good solid rest is the best thing for you, you 
must take the medicine, not only because we love you but 
because we love Princeton and you are its best and biggest 
asset.”^ 

On January 1 8 th, he sailed for Bermuda, hoping to se- 
cure a real rest. He was suffering greatly from his old 
enemy, neuritis. He did not, unfortunately, put aside his 
work entirely. Theie were lectures to write! 

“Bermuda is certainly the best place in the world in 
which to forget Princeton, at least Princeton as an or- 
ganization and a problem; it would in any case afford 
me the most soothing lest; but a bit of work is tonic added. 
It keeps the blood moving aggressively. And, inasmuch as 
my knee keeps me from taking much exercise out of the 
house, this piece of business inside the house is aU the more 
wholesome and opportune.”® 

He renewed his acquaintance with Mrs. Mary Allen 
Peck (Mrs. Hulbert) whom he had met the year before. 
Her home in the islands was a gathering place for witty 
and interesting people. 

“. . . Mark Twain . . . arrived on the boat this morning, 
and Mrs. Peck at once took possession of him. They are 


^Memorandum prepared for the author by Professor Stockton Axson. 
’Cleveland Dodge to Woodrow Wilson, December i8, 1907. 

^Letter to Ellen Axson Wilson, February 4, 1908 
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old fnends Indeed, she seems to know everybody that is 
worth knowmg She has been coming down here a great 
many winters, and everybody turns up here sooner or 
later, it would seera.”^ 

A few days later he again wrote to his wife 

“ Mark Twam has been down here between boats, and 
I have seen a good deal of bun He seems to like being 
with me. Yesteiday Mrs Peck gave him a lunch at her 
house and gathered a most mtercstmg httle group of gar- 
nson people to meet him He was m great form and de- 
hgfated everybody ”* 

Later the friendship with Mrs Peck deepened There 
were visits between the two famihes and a hvely corre- 
spondence of the sort which always dehghted Wilson 
Often the letters, like those of many others of Wilson’s 
fnends, were read aloud in the family circle at Pnneeton, 
together with his own rephes * Some of them with copies 
of Wilson’s responses remained among the President’s 
papers at his death 

In later years this fnendship was made the target of 
scandalous innuendo — the last resource of unscrupulous 
pobtics and one of the most difficult attacks for the pubhc 
man to combat, Whispermgs, rumours, gossip — nowhere 
anything to get hold of, nowhere any reputable person to 
challenge. Many public men have suffenm from such cam 
paigns of slander Theodore Roosevelt met the absurd 
charge that he was a drunkard by ruing for libel an in- 
consequential newspaper which had been overbold That 
stopped it. 

But in Wilson’s case the charges never at any time 
reached the surface No effort or expense was spared b> 
Wilson’s enemies, espeaoll) in 1916, to get at anj thing 

•Ixtttr to EDen Asjon Wlljoe, Juuiry 16 , ijoS. 
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they dared publish, knowing tliat sucli charges, if sub- 
stantiated, would ruin him. It is significant tliat nothing 
was ever published. Yet tlie wildest lies were spread about 
and, unfortunately, widely believed. Human beings seem 
far more willing to accept the vilest scandals about a 
public man without a shred of real evidence than to admit 
the noblest public service. A good many people have read 
the letters to Mrs. Hulbert. They are just such letters 
as he was writing to other warm friends, both men and 
women — ^his views of public affairs, and public men, dis- 
cussion of books, and tlie like. 

The friendship with Mrs. Hulbert continued for years.^ 
She experienced great sorrow and trouble, and Wilson 
made many efforts in the later years to assist her and her 
family. The very fact that scandalous stories were told 
only hardened him in his loyalty to his friend. 

Wilson returned to Princeton on February 27, 1908. 
He was still suffering great discomfort from his neuritis. 

“Neuritis has first and last made it so difficult to use 
my pen that I feel sure you will pardon the informality 
of my use of a typewriter in writing to report my safe 
arrival home.”^ 

But he plunged at once into the quad campaign — com- 
plicated now by the growing controversy over the gradu- 
ate college. In March he made extended trips, speaking 
at Baltimore and Chicago, and in Wisconsin and Con- 
necticut. 

“I have been rushing . . . constantly from one alumni 
meeting to another and from appointment to appoint- 
ment. . . .”3 

His address to the alumni at Chicago was powerful, 
direct, even bitter with irony — and yet an appeal for im- 

*Mrs Hulbert to the author 

^Letter to Mrs Cyrus H McCormick, March 20, 1908 

sWoodrow Wilson to Dr M. W Jacobus, March 21, 1908 
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derstanding and support in what he beheved to be a "n- 
tal necessity” to the university they all loved 

» m a country like this it is absolutely necessary 
that we should do democratic thinking 
“The particular threat that seems to me most alarming 
to our hm at the present moment is that we are beginning 
to think m classes thatwe are not putting our nunda in 
the true American attitude of trying to combme mterests, 
of trying to ignore particular mterests, if it be necessary 
to do SO in order to combme them, of putting ourselves 
m absolute sympathy with that order of hfe which has 
made America and which will preserve it if it is to be pre- 
served, — that order under which every man's chance was 
rendered as free as every other's and under which there 
was no preferment of persons or classes m the lawmakmg 
of the country, the feehng that you must not discnrmnate 
against any class, and must not discnramate in favour of 
any class, that there must be absolutely a free field and 
no favour for anybody '' 

He goes on to make the apphcation, also so near his 
deepest conviction, to the university 

“Now, if that IS the case, you must orgamze the hfe 
of your Universities also m that spirit. 

“I have proposed a systematic change m the life of the 
University I beheve more and more as the months go by 
in the necessity of that change, moreover I am a good 
fighter, gentlemen, — on the whole I would rather fight 
than not. " [Applause.] 

In Chicago, 'Wilwin was m friendly territory, and his 
address was received with rounds of applause. He counted 
his visit there both interesting and successful ‘ 

But the struggle from this point onward grew steadiJj 
more difficult. The controversj over the graduate college 
was becoming more intense, tending to occupy Ullion s 

■WoodniwlVilloiitoDr M.W JicoSot, Slrni 5I 190I. 
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attention. His healtli was again precarious; and in June 
he sailed for Euiope. 

“I have found the past year go very hard with me. I 
feel, as you know, blocked in plans upon whicli I feel the 
successful administration of the Univeisity, both as a 
teaching body and as a wholesome society, depends, and 
for which I can find no substitute, and in these circum- 
stances it has been a struggle with me all die year to keep 
in any sort of spiiits. I must try, as you must, to divest 
my mind of the matter altogether at least for the sum- 
mer, . . 

Whatever unhappiness Wilson may have felt over the 
defeat of his quad proposals — and it was bitter indeed — 
his struggle seemed actually to increase his prestige; and 
if it made him enemies, it also bound his friends, who 
understood the absolute sincerity of his purpose, more 
strongly to him dian ever before; friends who were later 
to do yeoman service in his political campaigns. How men 
love a fighter! In a letter of June 12, 1908, David B. Jones 
wrote Wilson ‘k . . that the only thing that makes work 
on the Princeton Board attracdve and worthwhile in 
my opinion is your effort to reestablish it as a seat of 
learning. When the revolt against present condidons sets 
in, what you are now saying and doing will be recognized 
and rewarded.” 

On April 12, 1908, Professor Harper wrote from Swit- 
zerland; 

“ It has been a great pleasure, which I wish you to share, 
to observe how the prestige of Princeton has advanced in 
England and Scotland. It seems to be understood that we 
stand for a real education.’" 

His record at Princeton was also bringing him dis- 
tinguished honours in the greater world. In January^ he 
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was elected a member of the Amencan Academy of Arts 
and Letters, he had become a member of the Board of 
the Carnegie Foundation, he was more than ever on call 
for addresses at distinguished gathermgs, he was tempted 
to accept college presidenaes elsewhere. He had already 
been given no fewer than mne honorary degrees by the 
foremost universities of the nation He was being more 
and more considered as a possible pohtical leader 

His fight had a pecuhar effect upon the student body 
His attitude for a time made him unpopular with influen- 
tial groups connected with -the clubs, and yet whenever 
he appeared at a student gathenng he was vociferously 
cheered After one of these meetings a professor who was 
present asked, “Those students certainly do not sym 
pathize with Wilson’s plans How do you account for such 
a demonstration?’’ 

Another of those present rephed, “They know a man 
when they see him.” 

At Commencement a student song ran thus 

Here’s to Wilson, King Divine, 

Who rules this place along with Fine. 

We hear he’s soon to leave this town 
To take on Teddy Roosevelt s crown. 

Wilson was nght when he declared passionately to the 
Chicago alumni in March 

“ I want you to understand what the penalty of my 
sitting down is, — somebody else has got to do the job, 

It has got to be a sptematic job, and it has got to be thor 
oughly done ” 

The evils were there and must sooner or later be met 
Many fnends of Princeton clearly rccognued this fact 
Years later, J Lionberger Davis, a trustee, wrote to Wb 
son 

"Mj thoughts have been going back to the daj-s in 
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Princeton (of whlcli I am now an Alumni Trustee). I 
see the same old forces — the same antagonisms. The old 
issues were never settled and never will be until they are 
settled right. As Piinceton grows we must adopt the 
principles for which you laboured; and, whether we label 
them ‘College System’ or ‘The Oxford and Cambridge 
Plan’ they will still be substantially the same as the so- 
called ‘Quad-System’ of moie than a decade ago.”^ 

It is significant that ten years after Wilson’s struggle^ 
President Hibben was attacking the flagiant abuses of the 
club system in terms almost as scathing as any that Wil- 
son ever applied. Richard Cleveland, a son of Grover 
Cleveland, then a student at Princeton, denounced the 
clubs and vowed never to join one of them. Seventeen 
years later, soon after tlie death of Woodrow Wilson, the 
problem again arose, bitterer than evei. A committee ap- 
pointed by President Hibben made a long report that 
might almost have been written by Wilson himself. 

“It was felt by all representative Princeton under- 
graduates that the system [of club elections] had become 
intolerable. So strong was this conviction that a petition 
was signed by the president of the Senior Class, the 
managers and captains of all athletic teams, the chairman 
of The Princetonian^ and the presidents of all of the clubs, 
requesting President Hibben to abolish ‘bicker week.’”® 

The report expresses dissatisfaction with the club sys- 
tem, and gropes for a remedy. 

“Our life here should and must be one complete whole, 
incapable of segregation into separate compartments. At 
the present time it is evident that the social life suffers 
by separation from the intellectual life, and clearly the 
intellectual life suffers from a lack of spontaneous and 


December 19, 1921 
^February 22, 1917 

®Princeton Altmnt Weekly, May ai, 1924. 
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whole-hearted recognition of its worth m our clubs 
Surely the soaal hfe cannot for all time be kept separate 
from the intellectual life. If it is so kept, our mtellectual 
hfe must suffer because of the inevitable over emphasis 
on soaal distinctions 

‘‘The present exaggerated emphasis upon false values 
and standards and the consequent divorce of our soaal 
from our academic hfe threatens, as we have already 
pointed out, our whole purpose and direction as an edu- 
cational institution 

"There must be a fundamental change of viewpoint 
toward the whole soaal life of Princeton.’ ' 

There the matter rests with the problem still unsolved 
But the httle world of Pnnceton may yet accept her 
prophet! 

^ IVift c ecoa Alranti JTWtff M<j- St 1914. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE GRADUATE COLLEGE 
CONTROVERSY 

Our colleges . . . should conceive of themselves as organizations into 
which young men are received as into a family of free persons bound 
together by common obligations and common privileges, living to- 
gether, teacher and pupil, in an intercourse of common advantage. 
Its mam object study; its diversions diversions, not occupations; its 
sport sport, not a competitive business; its society a free society of 
equals, not a congeries of rival social groups. 

Address at the anniversary of Haverford 
College^ Haverford, Pennsylvania, October l6, 
/po8 

... a college , . . must become a community of scholars and pupils, 
— a free community but a very real one, in which democracy may 
work Its reasonable triumphs of accommodation, its vital processes of 

union. Address before the Phi Beta Kappa chapter at 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, July /, /gog 

Though the university may dispense witli professional schools, 
professional schools may not dispense with the university Professional 
schools have nowhere their right atmosphere and association except 
where they are parts of a university and share its spirit and method. 

Inaugural address as president of Princeton, 
October 25, igo2 

Education comes from the association of an immature mind with a 
mature mind It is a process which has to do with training minds how 
to handle themselves; and nothing trains a mind how to handle itself 
so much as association with a mind that already knows how to handle 
Itself, — as the close and intimate daily association with masters of the 

mind. Address before the New Jersey State Teachers' 

Association, December 28, igog 

1 THE BATTLE THICKENS 

W oodrow WILSON’S life was one of intensities 
and extremes; blazing successes, disastrous defeats; 
and the same excess of life which led to one led also to the 
other. It was the kind of life which, if it makes for high 
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drainaj is rarely happy To be a prophet, a crusader, an 
innovator, is to suffer The prophet may indeed tnnmph — 
after he is dead. 

The curtain of the college year went down in June, 
1908, upon a dismal scene m Wilson’s life. When he sailed 
away to England on the Anchor Liner Caltjomta^ he was 
near discouragement. It was not doubt, as m 1896, but 
defeat — the first great defeat of his life. And he had not 
as yet learned the technique of defeat — most important 
knowledge for the leaderl His health was broken He had 
been suffering acutely from neuritis He was worn out 
with the struggle of recent months Old and deep friend- 
ships had been broken His Board of Trustees and his 
faculty were hopelessly divided upon the issue that lay 
closest to his heart — the quads. Powerful groups of his 
“constituency,” the alumni, were alienated, his hold upon 
the student body, which he prized deeply, was temporarily 
shaken The problems of the graduate collie, though for 
the moment quiescent, with the decisions m his favour, 
were by no means setded His fechng that a struggle was 
imminent was so strong that, when certain of his trustees, 
urging a rest, offered to defray the expense of a tnp 
abroad, he declined the offer 

“I may have to oppose some of these men upon the vital 
educational pohaes of Princeton," he told his wife, "and 
I should be trussed up if I accepted such favours from 
them.” 

There were other causes for discouragement. To Wilson, 
his behcfs, his convictions, involved his entire nature. 
He was profoundly concerned in the political welfare of 
the nation, as he had been all his hfe, and there seemed no 
light anywhere upon the honzon, no leadership m meeting 
problems which he considered of the utmost grant) The 
Republican Convenuon had met four daj-s before he 

iJtnK SOcK. 
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sailed, and nominated Roosevelt’s “residuary legatee,” 
William H. Taft. The Democratic Convention, soon to 
assemble in Denver, was certain to be dominated by 
Bryan, in whom Wilson had no confidence whatever. 

. . Mr. Bryan ... is the most charming and lovable 
of men personally, but foolish and dangerous in his theo- 
retical beliefs.”^ 

Under such circumstances, the talk of his own nomina- 
tion for the Presidency on the Democratic ticket seemed 
moonsliine: although there is evidence that some of his 
friends regarded it even then as a possibility, and urged 
him not to get too far away from the cables. 

“I shall, as I said, be here till the Democratic conven- 
tion has adjourned, which will probably be tlie end of the 
week, unless Mr. Bryan handles his convention more 
expeditiously than Mr. Roosevelt handled his, — and I do 
not see how that would be possible. I must admit that I 
feel a bit silly waiting on the possibility of the impossible 
happening. . . . There is e^ddently not a ghost of a chance 
of defeating Bryan — ^but since Coi. H.^ is there I might as 
well be here.”^ 

Before he sailed, covert suggestions were also made 
that he be nominated for the Vice Presidency at Denver 
on the ticket: Bryan and Wilson. While such a spectacular 
turn in events would have lifted him out of a morass of 
difficulties at Princeton, he would not for a moment con- 
sider it. He left positive instructions with his friend 
Stockton Axson that, if such a move were made at Den- 
ver, he was to decline it, categorically. 

Wilson possessed, throughout his life, an unusual power 
of recuperation, both physical and mental. His personal 
physician in the crowded later years. Dr. Cary T. Gray- 

*From an interview with Woodrow Wilson, March 10, 1908. 

*ColoneI George Harvey. 

sLetter to Ellen Axson Wilson, July 6, 1908, from Edinburgh 
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son, often commented upon Wilson’s ability to rest, which 
he attnbuted to his strength of mental disaplme. He 
could “turn off bs mmd ’’ He could “refuse to worry ’’ 
Therefore, he could sleep On the voyage to Europe, Wil- 
son wrote 

“1 have slept, slept, slept, mommg, afternoon, and 
night, some twelve or fourteen out of every twenty-four 
hours, and am begmning to feel thoroughly rested 

He tells also of bs exercise 

“I have also exercised systematically, by rtmmng 
every day The quiet, unoccupied deck just outside my 
stateroom has afforded a clear, secluded course, and there 
I have run momuig and afternoon It has been dehghtfiil 
exercise, much less monotonous and much more mngorat- 
ing than walking 

A* for hi3 weary nund, he turns to the “solace of poetry 
and beauty ’’ 

“The only book I brought with me was the Oxford 
Book of English verse. I have even read some nna 
poems m it — I mean poems I had not read before — 
though my habit is to read the famihar ones over and 
over agam I find that I must keep my attention fixed on 
somethmg all the while, to keep Princeton discourage- 
ments out, and to prevent myself from examining old 
wounds so cunouslj as to open them again "* 

Once on the country roads of Scotland, his spirits began 
to revive We have touches of the eager enthusiasm, the 
“appetite for life," of earlier visits 

He >nsits the “bleak, unhomehke httle town" of Ec- 
clefechan, where Carlyle was bom He reads with vast 
interest from ‘ the latest tolumes of Carlyle's letters,” 
and found them “charming, every page irradiated mth 

Tjtttcf to EDen Anoo WUjqo, Jonc ^ 

»/«/ 
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some flash of his singular genius for 'perceivings either a 
person or a thing.’* 

On Sunday he goes to the Scotch kirk, and because he is 
in his “ blue shirt, blue tie and cycling shorts,” the grave 
ushers give him a seat at tlie back where he "felt like a 
little boy or some uninitiated yokel looking on.’’ 

He must have made an odd appearance indeed, this future 
President of tlie United States, riding his bicycle along the 
country roads, mostly in the rain, with a long cloak "much 
bespattered witli mud” over his shoulders, and the Oxford 
Book of E 72 glish Vei se bulging his pocket. When at length 
he reached Grasmere, his healing was complete. 

"... I set off straightway by tlie Nab Scar path to 
Rydal. Ah, my dear, my dear, what a walk it was! Every 
foot of it was eloquent of you — and of all my dear ones. . . . 

"And tlien I found the Yates! ... I knocked at the 
door, Mrs. Yates opened it, and we faced one another 
with delight. She almost embraced me. Yates himself was 
in the garden up the hillside, putting in some lettuce, and, 
before my greetings with Mrs. Yates were over, I had 
him, too, by the hand. Mrs. Yates drew us both into the 
house, one arm about her husband, the other for the 
moment about me.”^ 

From this point onward the summer was sheer delight, 
with steadily improving health and spirits. Beauty, 
simplicity, friendship, the sheer loveliness of nature, 
restored him. 

"You know how broad and gracious the slopes of dear 
Wansfell are, — ^like some great nourishing breast, it al- 
ways seemed to me. . . . Ulpha Fell . . . has infinitely wide 
and rich expanses of green slope, sweeping up from the 
wooded spaces of the valley, about the stream, m curves 
of exquisite beauty. One wonders at the sustained draw- 
ings no mistake anywhere! ... I did not know until last 

^Letter to Ellen Axaon Wilson, July 16, 1908 
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night that I was coming here, — too late to get a Words- 
worth and read the sonnets I at any rate saw the whole 
valley with fresh eyes, and on a perfectly glonous after- 
noon 

He writes m the beginning of August 

“ I am consaous of growing every day more normal 
both m nerve and muscle, and, consequently, m rmnd 
also 

He sits agam for his portrait to Yates, he visits Theo- 
dore Marburg, whom he enjoys, “a very interesting fellow, 
well read, and well opimonat^, m my own Imcs of study”, 
and finally he goes for a visit, planned long before, to 
Andrew Carnegie m Scotland, where he had a most in 
tcresting expenence. 

"The Casde is hke a luminous hotel Some twenty or 
twenty-five persons at down to every meal Guests are 
received, for the most part (if— say — of less than Cabinet 
rank) by the servants, shown to their rooms, and received 
by the host and hostess when all assemble for the next 
meal The list of guests while I was there was, so far as I 
can recall it Lord Morley (i e, Mr John Morley trans- 
lated to the House of Lords, and an old goose for accepting 
the translation 1), Ambassador and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
the Baroness von Sutaer (a very fat Austnan lady whom 
Mr Carnegie introduced as havmg won the Nobel pnze 
for the best book written m promotion of international 
peace, and whom I had to escort as for as Perth yesterday 
— with the incidental inconvenience that she rode first 
class and I third 1), a Mr Moschelles, a portrait painter, 
etc., etc., once a familiar fnend of Du hlauncr’s and oneof 
those persons bom to have and to write Reminiscences, 
Mr Shaw, the present Lord Advocate for Scotland m the 

>Letter to EDea Aooa W’lboo Joly to, igoJ. 

*//i/ Aacwt j, ijoS 
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Cabinet, — a jolly good fellow and my favomite in the 
list, — and Mrs. Shaw, a sweet Scottish lady with no 
conversation to speak of; a young Englishman named 
Hernden, who was generally out shooting (for I reached 
Skibo the very day the shooting season opened) and whose 
identity I could not establish, even by inquiry; Mr. 
*Tom’. Miller, a lifelong chum of hdr. Carnegie’s and a 
most docile creature; Mr. Reid’s son Ogden, a Yale 
man just through witli his bar examinations; and a Mr. 
Sam’l Demiis, his wife (very pretty and entertaining), 
and their young son and daughter, — the son a Junior m 
Princeton. Mr. Dennis is the son of an old friend of Mr. 
Carnegie’s. There was everything to do that you can 
think of: hunting, fishing, golfing, sailing, swimming (in 
the most beautiful swimming pool I ever saw, — the water 
tempered to about 70°), driving, motoring, billiards, 
tennis, croquet; and there was perfect freedom to do as 
you pleased. ... It was an interesting experience, of 
which I shall have many tilings to tell you not suitable to 
be written down. My opinion of my host, in particular, 
had better be reserved for the modulations of the voice, 
rather than of the pen. Mrs. Carnegie is very sweet and 
true, and sent you every cordial message. I like and ad- 
mire her extremely. I was, of course, very glad to see Mr. 
Morley (as I will take the liberty of calhng him still), and 
enjoyed what I heard of his talk very much. He came 
only twenty-four hours before I left. What he said had 
that flavour of sincerity and simplicity which I so love in 
the best Englishmen, and was expressed as you would 
imagine he would express it, — with an elegance natural 
to a real man of letters and a deliberation (such as I 
greatly admire but have not) characteristic of a man who 
thinks both before and while he speaks. I was a good deal 
shocked to find him old and bent and a bit feeble.”^ 

^Letters to Ellen Axson Wilson, August 13, 16, 1908 
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Hjs summer w&s more than a rest, it was a veritable re- 
creation He returned to Amenca m September,' not 
only with new courage, but with his faith in the vahdity 
of his ideals, the truth of his vision, fully restored all the 
prophet and crusader m him newly inspired 

“He goes away to-day and there will be a mighty 
vacuum m Rydal— he has been a part of our summer 
He was hke a boy last night m his light-heartedness 
You wouldn’t think he ever had a care — it has done him 
good to come over — and he returns with a new gnp of 
things — ^He came with his heart rather heavy — told us 
at once — it seemed to do him good to unburden it to us 
Well, he has gone back home with renewed vigour 
and love of a whole neighbourhood 

Wilson well knew of the struggle to come, and was 
resolved, as never before, to husband all of his resources 
During the summer he had “thought dear” upon his 
problems He knew exactly what he intended to do it was 
to carry the fight along the whole Lne more vigorously 
than ever before. He beheved intensely that he was right. 

First, he would not accept defeat upon his proposals 
for soaal coordmation The purpose of a universit) was 
mtellectual, the “thmgs of the mmd ” Everything else 
must take a secondary and contributory place m the 
“new synthesis.” 

Second, the graduate college must be kmt firmly into 
the general scheme of the umversity there must be com 
pletc umty of control 

Third, no matter how the fall elections went, whether 
Toft or Bryan was elected, he proposed to go straight 
forward wth his effort to danfy and lead American 
political opinion It was not because he wanted or ex 
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pected public office, but because it was his duty as well 
as his interest as a citizen to “serve die nadon.” It was in 
accordance with the “solemn covenant” he had made 
with liis classmate twenty-seven years before; it was the 
essence of his ideal for the university: “Princeton for the 
Nation’s Sendee.’’ 

Such definiteness of purpose, such clarity of mind, 
throughout his life was always a great element in Wilson’s 
strengdi. Few men have any clear-cut objectives, and, 
therefore, few get anywhere: Wilson always knew exactly 
where he was going, what he wanted. 

In his very first address at the opening of the university, 
September 24th,^ he struck the keynote: 

“The objects of a university intellectual. 

“AH else mcidental and by way of corollary.”^ 

“Unless you take seriously the intellectual spirit of the 
place,” he told the entering class, “this is not the place 
for you.”^ 

This theme he drove home in speech after speech during 
the following school year. At Haverford College in October 
he said: 

“The only legitimate object of a college is to train young 
men to the duties and responsibihties of hfe, to quicken 
their faculty to comprehend and achieve the things of 
which they and the nation itself stand in need. It is not 
its proper and legitimate object merely to provide young 
gentlemen with a pleasant and stimulating hfe.’’ 

Many of his friends, some of the best men of the uni- 
versity, both trustees and faculty, were strongly with 
him. The problem of the clubs, owmg to a breakdown of 

^It Happened to be the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the famous Com- 
mencement of 1783, when General Washington and the Federal Congress were present 
at similar exercises m Nassau Hall Princeton was at that time temporarily the na- 
tion’s capital. 

®From his own notes. 

®Pnnceton Alumm Weekly, September 30, 1908 
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the treaties among them, was growing more acute. 
Cleveland Dodge endeavoured to mterest Carnegie m 
giving a large sum of money to begin building for the 
quads Wilson himself tried to reach Cam^e through 
Frank A. Vanderhp, to whom he wrote 
“I wonder if you remember a conversation I bad with 
you last wmter about mterestmg Mr Carnegie m giving 
the money that would enable us to put mto operation at 
Prmceton a system of life which would bring our college 
spint and purpose back to somethmg hfce its old 
democracy of spint and action and supply us with an 
atmosphere in which senous work would be possible and 
even natural? 

“The importance of the whole subject has grown even 
beyond my expectations It has come to the point 
where I must move forward, or else turn m an utterly 
different direction to the utter marring of all 1 had con 
ceived and planned The college world that has lately 
begun to look to us for leadership will be disappointed 
and a great opportumty lost. The thought is very hard 
for me to bear I must Mt the money 
"It is three and one-half milhons I do not know from 
whom I could get it if not from Mr Carnegie, ”* 

In this letter he also reveals, guardedly, his growing 
feeling that he was reaching the point where he might 
have to "turn to somethmg else” 

"Things have come to a tunung point with me for 
reasons which I can explain to you If I cannot do this, I 
must turn to something else than mere college administra 
uon, — forced, not by my colleagues but by my mind and 
convictions, to the impossibility of contmumg at thmgs I 
do not bchci e in ” 

Opponents of the quads, feeling that the issue was by 

rnm Into ho hetn tTMntibnl from WUnn j itrooErtphlc cojTl the mtt ditt b 
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no means dead, took new alarm, tliere were sharp ex- 
changes in trustees’ meetings and among the faculty. 
Each side in the Board sought to strengthen itself by filling 
vacancies with men whowould be supporters of its views. In 
the previous June,^ while Wilson was on his way to Europe, 
Grover Cleveland had died. Princeton thus lost her most 
distinguished trustee and Dean West his most powerful 
supporter. Wilson had always been a great admirer of 
Cleveland — short of adulation” — ^he had written a 
number of highly appreciative articles regarding him, and 
had taken a prominent pait in the felicitations which 
marked tlie celebration of his seventieth birthday. On one 
occasion, during the years of their friendship, Cleveland 
heard Wilson read aloud ‘‘The Happy Warrior,” and it be- 
came his favourite poem and was read at his funeral. 
Wilson was greatly shocked by tlie news of his death. He 
wrote to his wife, from Scotland, June 29th: 

“Of course the news of Mr. Cleveland’s death met us 
at Moville, the Irish landing port. I was greatly shocked 
and astonished. When I saw Mrs. Cleveland the previous 
Friday she was unusually cheerful about him and ex- 
pressed with some touch of confidence the hope that she 
would be able to take him to Tamworth. I do not think 
that my knowledge of how he failed and disappomted us 
during the past few years will long obscure my admira- 

tion for his great qualities and his smgularly fine career.’- 

Wilson had of course deeply resented Cleveland’s per- 
sistent championship, as a trustee, of policies that he felt 
were dangerous for Princeton; but he felt that Cleveland, 
who had been failing in health, was greatly influenced by 
Dean West. Cleveland, on his part, resented actions of 
Wilson which appeared to thwart West’s aims. He went 
to the point of charging bad faith. A remark of Wilson’s 
which spread about the httle town as such remarks wiU — 


^fime 24, 1908. 
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however true it might have been — did not make matters 
better, espeaally m the famihes 
"After all, what does Grover Qeveland know about a 
university?”' 

Cleveland’s place m the Board was to be filled, and 
hkewise that of David B Jones, who had been one of Wil- 
son’s staunchest supporters During the next two years, 
there was a constant and severe factional struggle going 
on for the election of new trustees 
While Wilson’s supreme mterest con tmued to be centred 
in the social coordmation of the umversity, there were also 
problems connected with the graduate college which re- 
quired final settlement. He did not, however, m the fall 
of 1908, and the sprmg of 1909, feel that they were at all 
menaang He had been steadily winmng m his contentions 
as to pohaes relating to the college — carrying his Board 
and his faculty with him In March (1908) there had been 
a vote in the trustees committee on the crucial problem 
of the site for the location of Thomson College for which 
the money from Mrs Swann’s bequest was now available. 
Wilson had steadily demanded that the quadrangle for the 
graduate college be set at “the heart of the unnersity ” 
When the "informal expression of preference” was taken, 
five trustees voted with him for a site on the campus 
McCormick, Jacobus, Garrett, Sheldon, Cadwalader, and 
^Yllson himsdf 

Three trustees voted for locating the college off campus 
at Merwick Cleveland, Pync, and West ’ 

Wilson’s vnew had also prevailed in the choice of the 
regular architect of the university, Ralph Adams Cram, 
for the preparation of the plans, thus assurmg the unit) of 
design which he desired 

*PT«/<t*or BCu Pcttt to tix tmltor 
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Cram, after studying die whole situation, advised the 
building of die college near the site of Prospect, the presi- 
dent’s house. 

if intimate association between the Graduate and 
Undeigraduate departments is desiiable, or even unob- 
jectionable, dien the site I have suggested is one of great 
strategic importance, since the Graduate School would 
then be in the most convenient possible position with 
regard to die laboratories, the recitation rooms of Mc- 
Cosh Hall, the Chapel, die Library and the Art Depart- 
ment. . . . 

*‘As Supei vising Architect, I am strongly impressed 
with the necessity of a building up and tying together of all 
the parts of the University, avoiding the old park idea, 
with isolated buildings dotted around m various points, 
and recurring to the scheme in vogue in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge since die XVth century, whereby die several parts 
are tied together into one consistent whole.”^ 

On April 9, 1908, the Board of Trustees had formally 
adopted Cram’s plan^ for locating the college on the 
campus “about midway between ’79 Hall and the Presi- 
dent’s House.’’ Grover Cleveland had previously ex- 
pressed his approval of the site. 

In short, the action all along the line had been exacdy 
m accordance with Wilson’s fundamental pohcy of unity. 
He was well pleased with the decisions of die trustees. 
But he wanted now to go to the root of the matter and 
remove the cause of dissension — ^which lay in the divided 
authority as between the president of the university 
and the dean of the graduate school. There must be clear- 
cut responsible leadership. “Whether President Wilson is, 
after all, to be trusted to lead in Princeton affairs” was, 
as an alumnus wrote at a later time to the Princeton 


>R A Cram to Woodrow Wilson, March 30, 1908 
^Minutes of the Board of Trustees. 
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Alumni Weekly, the “vital issue at stake.” Many of die 
trustees, by the fall of 1908, saw clearly that much of the 
trouble grew out of the position of mdcpendence m which 
Dean West had been placed when his office was created 
“In your consultation with Dean Fine can you two not 
work out some general scheme which will mvolvc re- 
organizing the relation to your Presidential authonty 
of the present Deanship of the Graduate School? You 
may think it best to pass it over at present — for we have 
large schemes m view as to the residential quad develop- 
ment of the Graduate College but it would be well to 
give the problem earnest thought 
Wilson rephed 

‘ We are very seriously takmg up the matter of the 
Umversity relationslups with the Dean of the Graduate 
School ’ ’ 

There were other potent reasons for a revision of the by- 
laws relaong to the powers of Dean West. Some of the 
strong new professors who had come to Pnneeton, not 
only disapproved but feared Dean West’s autocratic and 
unregulat^ control of the affairs of the graduate school 
Dean Fine learned of Professor Capps’s disapproval soon 
after Capps came to Pnneeton, and Professor Conkhn, 
upon his amval, shared the same view It appears that 
Professor Abbott hesitated about acceptmg a call to 
Pnneeton unless, in the conduct of the graduate school, 
the dean were made subject first to the authonty of the 
faculty and through the faculty to the Board of Trustees 
It was felt bj these men that the wholly unregulated 
control of the graduate school was one reason why Pnnee 
ton lagged so far behind Yale and Harvard in securing 
graduate students As Wlson cxplamcd to an alumni 
meenng in New "iork 
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“From 1892 until a year ago this month, die number of 
graduate students in Princeton University devoting dieir 
whole time to giaduate study had hardly noticeably in- 
creased at all: it had run along die 40 line, a litde below 
or a little above. During that same period a university 
which had been oiferiiig no more than Princeton offered 
had built up her graduate numbers from 76 to 385:! mean 
Yale University. What was the difference? Piinceton was 
offering graduate courses just as Yale was; Princeton had 
men whom the scholars of die country knew to be as 
capable of giving graduate instruction as the Yale faculty 
were; graduate students went to Yale; they did not come 
to Princeton. What was the explanation? 

“There are several explanations. In the first place, the 
organization of graduate work at Princeton was not of a 
character to give us success in that field. The graduate 
school of Princeton University was, by die by-laws of die 
Board of Trustees, kept during most of those years in the 
hands of a single officer, who chose his own committee 
from the faculty of the University; and the faculty of the 
University (I speak by the book) felt that it had nothing 
to do with the matter. The energy and enthusiasm of die 
faculty was not behmd the enterprise.”^ 

In short, the graduate school was a one-man affair — 
Dean West was that man — and the faculty would not 
follow him. To continue such a divided and decentralizing 
arrangement was a vital defect in administration. 

Accordingly, at a meeting of the trustees’ committee on 
February 5, 1909, Dr. Jacobus moved a substitute for 
Chapter VIII of the by-laws whereby the administrative 
powers formerly held by the dean should be transferred 
to a committee of the faculty of which the dean should be 
chairman.2 This by-law was prepared by Dean Fine and 


^Pnnceton Alumm Weekly, April 13, 1910 
s“The Proposed Graduate Gillege,” pp 32-33 
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Professors Capps and Conklin, and was shown by Dean 
Fine to Mr Pyne who heartily approved of it. 

Wilson himself, whde he was wholly m sympathy -with 
the effort to bring the graduate school really mto the 
organization of the university, doubted whether this 
method -would accomplish the end sought He had reached 
the conclusion that Dean West ■would not submit to any 
control and would ultimately ha've to be ehmmated alto- 
gether if real umty in umversity affairs was to be achieved 
As he wrote later to Dr Jacobus 
"My Judgment did not at all approve of the compromise 
which set up the comimttee of the Faculty I thought then 
that just our present disappomtment was inevitable.”* 
But he consented to try it and hope for the best. 

At the Aprd (1909) meetmg of the Board of Trustees, 
the new by-law plaang the control of graduate affairs m 
the hands of a faculty committee was adopted, and ^ViIson 
named the members of it Dean West, Dean Fine, and 
Professors Darnels, Hibben, Capps, and ConUm 
While these provisions for faculty control were being 
earned forward, disagreements were developing in regard 
to the nature of the graduate coUege building itself West 
was a detemuned and resourceful fighter, not the kind to 
yield to control If he could not have the coUige located 
where he wanted it, he would at least have it constructed 
in accordance with his own ideas During the late spring 
of 1908, he and Pyne and Butler, the master of Mcrwnck, 
worked wth the architect over the plans for the building 
^^’hen they were submitted m March, 1909, the new 
faculty committee,’ to say nothing of Wlson, were amazed 
by the lanshness of the arrangements It was a long waj 
indeed from ‘ plain linng and high thinking ” Henrj B 

iOctob«a<), 1939. 

lAIthoagh iht, comrajttrt wu not cfficuDf ifvouittj until Iite bl Afvtl 19^ 
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Thompson, of tlie building committee of the Board of 
Trustees, wrote to Edward W. Sheldon: 

‘‘The new Faculty Committee of the Graduate School 
do not take kindly to the plans of the new school; and I 
am in entire sympathy with them. The building is on too 
expensive a scale for the purpose intended. The attempt 
to heat all rooms by wood fires, and give each student a 
separate bathroom, etc., etc., does not appeal to me. I 
think the rooms can be materially cut down in size, and 
the batliing arrangements put in the basement, under the 
same conditions as our undergraduate dormitories. These 
changes will materially reduce die expense; in fact, Capps 
and Conklin say very emphatically that the type of stu- 
dent they expect to get could not afford to live under the 
conditions as proposed. . . . 

“I think Wilson is in entire sympathy with Capps and 
Conklin, but shows a strong desire to do things in such a 
way that friction will not be created with West and Buder; 
in fact, his mental attitude now is most admirable, and I 
was delighted to find him in such good physical condi- 
tion.”i 

Other trustees were equally outspoken: 

“I must confess that I am utterly discouraged at the 
luxurious views which Dean West seems to have regarding 
the Graduate students’ hving. If these are carried out, it 
will result in simply making the Graduate School a great 
big upper class Club.”^ 

Wilson himself was deeply concerned. What he had been 
seeking was real democratic relationships in the university, 
a devotion to the stem ideals of the mtellectual hfe; and 
here was a proposal for a building that would make it 
difficult for students of modest means to attend Princeton 
at all. He wrote to Dr. Jacobus: 

B Thompson to E W Sheldon, March 17, 1909. 

®Dr M. W Jacobus to Woodrow Wilson, March 20, 1909. 
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“ I understand, though I was not able to be present at 
the meeting (indeed, 1 did not desire to be), that it was 
the unanimous opimon of the gentlemen of that committee 
that the plans are m every way coo costly and elaborate. 
1 think that what we should insist upon is that the plans 
be sent back to the architects for a thorough reconsidera- 
tion upon several pomts, that we should ask, in the first 
place, that if possible the whole scale of the building be 
reduced and its appomtments rendered more simple by 
the elirmnation of many things, such as very numerous 
baths and very large studies and an unnecessary number 
of pubhc rooms, which are now the chief features of the 
plan ’ ^ 

The fact was that West was really and deeply inter- 
ested m these very thmgs, these outer deganaes and beau- 
ties Consider his dream of a dimng room for his graduate 
college 

“The mtenor should be furnished m oak, and speaal 
care is to be given to the panelhng and furnishing of the 
dming-hall. This hall will be hghted with Gothic window's 
Around the walls will be hung portraits of men famous 
in our academic history The branching roof will be carved 
in oak, or perhaps in fan-tracery of stone. Above the pancl- 
hng at the western end is to be placed a great window At 
the opposite end is to be the entrance, with its screen and 
gallery, where an organ may be set. Every evening the 
entire college is to dine in hall, the students seated at two 
or three long tables running lengthwise, and the profes- 
sors and visitors at the high table under the western 
window As occasion arises, the hall tvill be available for 
musical reatals or informal gathenngs 

West was thus primarily concerned wath housing, mth 

■WooJpowWibontoDt SL W JiajUn, M*tdi 

*DeinWcJl»b«cliart “TherropowJGniluittCoIlcBeofPrlflCcwsUoJTmltr 
ItlSk 
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sites, appearances, ceremonials, Wilson primarily with the 
power and sincerity of the life that was being housed — and 
the ultimate service of that life to the nation. Like many a 
champion of an idea of his own ci cation, excellent m itself. 
West lost his sense of proportion and besides indulging m 
extravagance in his conception of what the college should 
be, felt that it should have the right of way over the en- 
dowment of professorships and the material equipment 
for scholariy research which to other members of the 
faculty seemed die first need of Princeton in the develop- 
ment of a great graduate school. 

On the other hand, West’s intense interest in these very 
outward habiliments, his love of beauty, contributed in no 
small degree in giving preeminence of architectural dis- 
tinction to the Princeton of to-day. He was in a position 
of great influence after die Sesquicentennial celebration of 
1896, and it was he who persuaded Pyne, and with Pyne’s 
help, the trustees, to adopt the academic Gothic style for 
Blair Hall, the beauty of which determined the style that 
has since prevailed. So many of the good things of the 
world come out of an excess of quahties, an excess of 
devotion or enthusiasm, an excess of faith, that sometimes 
limits or destroys the possessor of it! 

Another element in the situation during the spring of 
1909 gave Wilson great concern. There were being earned 
on, qmte independent of the president of the umversity 
or of the trustees as a whole, efforts to solicit funds for 
the graduate college. It began to be whispered about 
that ‘darge gifts for the graduate college” were expected, 
about which the president knew nothing and was not 
consulted. Wilson wrote to Dr. Jacobus, March 27, 1909; 

“All of this movement of groups in entire independence 
of each other makes me very uneasy and really renders 
proper government of the University impossible.” 

On May loth. Dean West handed to Wilson a letter 
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from WiUiam Cooper Procter, an alumnus of Princeton, 
class of 1883, dated May 8th, making a conditional offer of 
$500,000 for the graduate college. It was addressed to 
Dean West and was made dependent upon a change of 
the graduate collie from the already settled location on 
the campus to “some other site" wmeh, the donor pre- 
scribed, “shall be satisfactory to me.” Here it is m full 

May 8, 1909 

MY DEAR PROFESSOR WEST 

I have read with much interest the book prepared by you 
outlining the scheme of the Proposed Graduate College of 
Princeton University Beheving m its great value to Prmceton, 
provided the scheme is earned out on these hnes, I take pleasure 
m making the following ptooosiaon for acceotance by the Board 
of Trustees. 

I will give the sum of Five Hundred Thousand Dollars to be 
otpended for sneh objects, in furtherance of the plans, as I may 
designate, provided an equal sum is secured for the Graduate 
College in gifts or responsible pledges by May ist, 1910 I do 
this on the understanding that my snbscnpdon is to be paid in 
ten equal quarterly instaUments begmning July 15th, 1910, and 
that the money for the other subsenpBons or gifts shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the Umversity not later than October 
15th, 1912 

I have visited and exammed the proposed site at Prospect, 
and beg to say, that in my opimon, it is not suitable for such a 
College. I feel, therefore, obhged to say that this offer is made 
upon the further understanding that some other site be chosen, 
which shall be satisfactory to me. 

1 ours very truly, 

Wii Cooper Procter.' 

It was perhaps natural that Mr Procter should first 
speak his intended gift to Dean West. He knew him 
more intunatcly, having been a pupl of Wests jears 
earlier* But it is singular that he should hai-c nsited 

hj tHe Pnoceton tf'aUj FebewT 

»R. E Anala, ^ /niftw p 47 
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Princeton to examine the proposed site and never called 
upon the president of the university; and if Dean West 
were really acting in harmony with the president in his 
acceptance of Cram’s location of the college on the cam- 
pus, as he had declaied, it is strange that he did not take 
the president into his confidence when he learned of the 
possible donation and the remarkable conditions attached 
to it — tliat the donor, not the constituted authorities of 
the university, should decide where one of its most im- 
portant buildings should stand. It is scarcely surprising 
that Wilson should have been both piqued and alarmed. 
Here was a proposal that cut at the very roots of his 
policies. It gave new power to the forces of decentraliza- 
tion and exclusiveness which he dreaded; it threatened 
the unified control of the educational policies as well as 
the control of the building programme of the university 
for which he had foUght continuously. With such power 
of money behind him. Dean West’s plans for the graduate 
college which had been so sharply criticized by both 
trustees and faculty were in danger of again prevailing. 
Who could fight $500,000? 

No one, however, could have met the problem in a more 
reasonable spirit than Wilson. He determined at once, as 
his letters show, to do his best to meet Procter’s wishes 
and yet make the gift conform to the principles and ideals 
which he conceived to be best for the university. 

*‘The letter from Mr. Procter speaks for itself, and it is 
of course deeply gratifying, if we can manage to meet his 
terms. ... I think there is a hopeful prospect of coming 
to some satisfactory conclusion which we can report to the 
full committee at a convenient time before the Board 
meets.”^ 

The whole university world of Princeton was, of 
course, thrilled by the announcement of so large a gift. 

‘Letter to Cyrus H. McCormick, May 15, 1909 
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It was a time when msotutions were eager to secure 
money on any conditions (has that tune passed?) r^ard- 
less of ultimate ideals or purposes Anythmg that con- 
tributed to bigness was a tnumph! Wilson had therefore 
to direct his efforts to make the gift serve the purpose of 
the umversity, as he saw it, with extreme circumspec- 
tion. There were many conferences, animated discussions 
Mr Procter met the committee m New York m June 
and afterward visited Princeton Wilson argued that 
under the Swann bequest the graduate college could I^ally 
be built only on the campus, and urged his reasons for the 
complete coordmation of the graduate and undergraduate 
work. But Procter m a letter gave his decision of the site 
question — which was exactly opposed to Wilson’s pur- 
poses 

“ my preference soil remains with MenvicL If this 
does not meet with your views and those of the Board of 
Trustees, I will accept the Golf Lmfcs 

In short, here were vital pobaes of the umversity being 
determined not by the president, the trustees, the facult)', 
but by a generous donor of $500,000, an alumnus who 
loved Princeton and desired to serve her, but who had 
made no study of educational pobaes, knew nothing of 
the difficult busmess of conducting a university ’ 

So closed the college year in June, 1909, with the prob- 
lem of the graduate college, which ^Vil 30 ^ had thought 
settled, more acute than ever 
It might appear, m recounting these struggles within 
the inner life of the university, with MTlson defeated in his 
quad proposals and fighting hard on the issue of the 
graduate college, that ms own prestige and that of the 
umversity ivas suffering The exact reverse was true 

AV C Procter to ^^oo^^^ow UTlren, Jitoe 7 1907. 
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a strong man fights he adds to his strength. Where 
there is fierce activity, a sharp clash of ideals, men know 
there is life. Opposition, even abuse, only helps to enlist 
public interest. The whole country was turning to look 
at Princeton and discussing the problems involved with 
more or less darkness of view. Several outstanding things 
were plain to the great outer world. 

First of all, the institution was growing almost magi- 
cally. The Daily P7'mcetoitia77^ published an article on the 
“Unprecedented Material Growth of the University” — 
and spoke of the Palmer Physical Laboratory, the Guyot 
Biological Laboratory, the ^77 Dormitory, the Sophomore 
Commons, the Freslunan Dormitory, and other buildings, 
including the new Graduate College. These were convinc- 
ing visual evidences of tlie vitality of Wilson’s leadership. 

Even more than all this, the outer world had come to 
understand that remarkable new educational experiments 
were being conducted by the president of Princeton. The 
popular view was well expressed in an article published in 
the IndepeJidenP by Professor Edwin E. Slosson — ^re- 
printed witli pride in t}noAlu7nni Weekly^ March loth; 

“What I hke about Princeton is that it has an ideal of 
education and is working it out. It is not exactly my ideal, 
but that does not matter to anybody but me. The re- 
markable thing Is that here is a university that knows what 
it wants and is trying to get it. Many universities seem to 
me to be drifting. Some of them are trying in vain not to 
drift. Some of them are bragging about the speed they are 
making, when they axe really being borne along by the 
current of affairs and not keeping up with it at that. But 
Princeton is steering a pretty straight course toward a 
port of its own choice. . . .” 

The outer world was also greatly impressed by what other 

^September 26, igo8 

^March 4, 1909 
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educators said of Pnnceton. President Lowell of Harvard 
spoke of Wilson at Commencement, 1909 

“Your President is one of the men who have grappled 
with the problem as it costs to-day, the problem of the 
college, of the undergraduate department. He has had the 
courage to say what he thought of it, he has been ready to 
see that after all the college itself to some extent exists for 
mtellectual purposes He has already begun solutions 
which are an example and an encouragement to every 
college m the United States. Your preceptorial system is 
universally lauded everywhere 1 go, it is unquestionably 
an advance.”* 

Charles Franas Adams, who attended the Pnnceton 
Commencement exerases m 1909, wrote to Wilson 

"You have gone further than any other man m the 
direction which m my judgment is correct, that is, of the 
smaller college and of the immediate contact of the more 
mature with the less mature mmd, — or, rather, the mmd 
m the formative penod As to disaphne, I myself consider 
It an essential part of all trauung, whether mtellectual or 
phjsical "* 

All of this naturally added to the satisfaction of Pnnce- 
ton men themselies. They felt that this extraordmary 
leader, however they might be alarmed by his meteone 
course, his tendency to ‘ lead too fast and too far,” ivas 
bnngmg Pnnceton mto the foremost ranks among um- 
vcrsitics, and moreover that he was strangely and unac- 
countablj succeeding They were immensely proud of 
thcmscU es for their onginahty m reorgarazmg the cumc- 
ulum, establishing the preceptonal sj-stem, bnngmg into 
the facult) some of the greatest scholars of the country 
\\c find tlic Dfli/y Pnncelonian at Commencement, 1909, 
glorying in the new life and enthusiasm of the place 

TnBmcia Jane i£> JjJOJV 
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"The recognized change in the intellectual atjnosphcre 
here has been more maikcd than any other, thanks to the 
Preceptorial System. This is the first class to enjoy foui 
years of this system, and no one is more eager to per- 
petuate it tlian arc these Jnen. Competent judges are 
agreed that the intellectual standards arc higher here 
than they have ever been before, and all arc anxious to 
keep them high. The enthusiasm which these men have 
shown and still show for this method of education, old yet 
new, sliould be enough to dispel the doubts of any one 
about the standard being raised too high.’^ 

The constituency of the university might disagree with 
Wilson, even abuse him, but he was "the greatest asset of 
Princeton.” 

"I trust that you will not feel obliged to go to Tennessee. 
Your cold ought to be sufiicient excuse, and I tiaist that 
you will pardon me for reminding you 
"(a) That you arc to-day Princeton’s best asset, 

" (b) That you liavc no right to reduce the value of that 
asset by careless Jiandling of yourself, 

"(c) That we need you now more than ever. We must 
clean up the finances this winter and you can be of more 
benefit to Princeton in the near future by keeping your- 
self in good healtli, by getting closer to the work here and 
by helping us in our financial campaign.”^ 

One of the older giaduates wrote to Wilson after Com- 
mencement in 1909: 

returned last evening from attendance at the Prince- 
ton Commencement and the 25th Reunion of the Class of 
’84. The impression made upon me by the progress of the 
university during the past few years is so marked, that I 
cannot refrain from felicitating you on the great works ac- 
complished during your administration. The academic 
atmosphere of the place is so far in advance of what it 

^M. Taylor Pync to Woodrow Wilson, October 25, 1908. 
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used to be, and is proceeding by such leaps and bounds, 
that I feel a sense of obligation 
It was not only in connection with the university that 
his power and prestige were growing He was beginning to 
take hold as never before upon the entire nation. The land 
of man that he was, the prmaples he stood for, were 
becoming clearer He continued his addresses upon the 
most difficult and important problems that confronted 
the country, and everywhere he went he made a vivid, 
even unfoigettable impression On March 4th, President 
Taft was maugurated, and the issues of the tariff, the 
trusts, corruption m pohtics, became even sharper than 
they had been m Roosevelt’s time. Wilson gave the im- 
pression of candour and fearlessness m such addresses as 
that m St. Louis on “Civic Problems ’’ At Commence- 
ment, m 1909, his address on the burning problem of 
labour “appeared to be suffiaently indiscreet to eliminate 
him from consideration as a candidate for anything He 
had said m his speech that labour frequently scaled down 
Its product to a minimum and gave as httle as possible for 
wages It was, of course, an abstract statement but 
enough to scare the pohtiaans 
Nevertheless, George Harvey remarked in Harper’s 
IFeekly 

“We now expect to see Woodrow Wilson elected 
Goiemorof the State of New Jerse) in 1910 and nomi- 
nated for President in 19II upon a platform demanding 
tanff revision downward 

MTiatever might be Wilson’s own discouragements, 
his omi sense of defeat, whatever the bitterness of the 
fight he was in, he grew steadily m power The statesman 
was in the making 

>Job E. 1 Wjti to Woodrow Wiljoa, Jane 15 *909. 
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II. THE PROnLEM OF A MILLION DOLLARS 

Vacations wcic imperative in Wilson’s life. They weie 
imperative not alone for the icstoiation of a fiail body, 
often overwrought; they were times of clarification of 
mind, rectification of spirit. I'hougli concerned with af- 
fairs, Wilson vas ci'‘^cntially a man of thought. And 
thought demands retirement and quietude. It is with 
difficulty tliat many Amci leans comprehend such a t)pc, 
particularly in public life. To men vJiosc god is action, 
a thinker seems to be doing notJiing; and they arc likely 
to feel affironted if tlicy arc not allowed to fill the apparent 
vacancies in his employment by shaking his hand. Roose- 
velt was tlicir man! 

Vacations with 'Wilson were never vacuous summers in 
popular resorts; they were far fiom that implication of 
emptiness vluch inheres in tlic root significance of tlie 
word. He loved retired places where tlicre were simplicity 
in living, natural beauty, and quiet friendships — where he 
could think harder tlian evei*. The lake country in Eng- 
land, Rydal and Grasmere and Ambleside, was nearer his 
heart tlian any otlier place. He liked comfortable, slow- 
going steamers witli a group of interesting and “conveisi- 
ble” fellow passengers. He was fond of tramping and riding 
his bicycle — ^much alone. 

In America he enjoyed the wilderness of the Muskoka 
Lake country in Canada, or tlie Adirondacks “twenty- 
four miles from tlie railway,” or the Virginia mountains. 
Even after he became President, he sought retirement — 
an impossible retirement — during his vacations. 

He loved particularly the town and the quiet country- 
side of Old Lyme in Connecticut. Here were stately trees 
to shade the broad roads, and homes that bore themselves 
with the dignity of gracious living. An artist colony, sensi- 
tive to the charm of New England at its best, had long 
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made the town a place of summer retirement Wilson’s 
fnend Professor Vreeland had first lured him to Old 
Lyme, and he returned year after year, finally expressing 
his attachment by considering the purchase of a perma- 
nent summer home. 

Mrs Wilson delighted in the artistic associations of the 
old town, m the opportumtics given her to pursue her own 
avocation as a pamter Wilson himself worked dunng the 
forenoons and m the afternoons loved to tramp about the 
country or play golf m the "sheep pasture course" on the 
Vreeland farm 

"He ■was a perfecdy delightful playmate, always full of 
stones and humour Golf was radier an excuse for social 
enjoyment than an aim in itself Frequently he would be- 
come so deeply absorbed m some discussion that he would 
forget the game and have the discussion out.”' 

In the long evenings, the family read together A fnend 
recalls a joyous occasion when Wilson and his daughter 
“Nell”’ matched each other with the Bai Ballads 

It was to Old Lyme that Wilson retired in the summer 
of 1909, heavily burdened ■with the problems of Pnnceton 
He had faced defeat on his programme for social coordma- 
tion, he ivas now threatened ■with still another discom- 
fiture. The Procter gift of $500,000 for the graduate col- 
lege, with the encouragement it gave to the forces in the 
university which he considered decentrahzing, had tipped 
the scales agamst him Everyone ■wanted the monej , few 
seemed to care how it ■was used He had expressed has own 
reaction quite frankly m an address given just before he 
left Pnnceton 

"A danger surrcnindmg our modem education is the 
danger of wealth So far as the colleges go, the side- 
shows have swallowed up the circus, and we don’t know 

W U \ rttUod to ibt wihor 
Mn-McAdoo. 
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what is going on in the main tent: and I don’t know that I 
want to continue as ringmaster under those conditions. 
There aic more Jioncst occupations than teaching if you 
can’t teach.”* 

He ^\as not yet ready to stop fighting, but it is plain 
that his doubt as to wlictlicr he could continue as “ling- 
mastcr” \Nas inci casing. 

“I don’t w.ant )ou to think I contemplate going out of 
tlic business. I shall not, until I have made as many of 
my fellow countrymen uncomfortable as possible.”- 

Wilson saw with perfect clarity what vas happening. 
West and his supporters would not have succeeded in re- 
opening the question of location of the graduate college, 
whidi was the symbol, never the main point in the con- 
troversy, if it had not been for Proctei’s offer. Even Pyne 
held it a dosed question as late as March, 1909. It was 
anything to get the money ^ Thcic was little or no discus- 
sion of what Wilson considered die fundamentals of educa- 
tional policy or university administration. What would 
be the possible effect of having graduate students living 
a mile away from die laboratories, library, and lecture 
rooms? Was close contact between older and younger 
students outside of academic buildings desirable? Would 
a removal of graduate headquarters to a distant point 
result in a furdier decentralization of university ad- 
ministration ? These were the real questions, the ones that 
counted most, yet they were relegated to a secondary place 
— discussed only casually. 

There was anodier element, the personal element in the 
problem — ^\^^est himself. Wilson had long recognized this, 
and had felt and written that there could be no real 
solution as long as West remained. 

It was his conviction, then and always later, that to win 

^Address at St. Paul’s School, June 3, 1909 

mtd. 
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against a man, while it might achieve a temporary victory, 
never produced permanent results — never really provrf 
anything * The only true progress consisted m convmcing 
your fofiowmg of the validity of the general prmaples 
for which you stood It was much the slower and thornier 
way, but it was lasting 

We have evidence of how, there m the quiet of the New 
England countryside, Wilson turned all these things 
over m his mmi He made his decision not to be drawn 
mto personal controversy, if he could avoid it, but to 
cany forward with every resource of mind and heart his 
effort to convince the Pnnceton foUowmg, as well as the 
Amencan pubhc, by the sheer eloquence and force of his 
reasoning He knew that he was right, knew it as only a 
man of his power of concentrated conviction could know it. 
If only he could get his pnnaples before the people! 

Accordingly, he began to work out a numb« of articles 
and addresses designel to reach as large a public as possi- 
ble One article, c^ed “The Ideal University,” was for 
the Delineator ’ The other, written for Scntner s Magazine, 
of which his old fnend Bndges was editor, asked the funda- 
mental quesaon, “What is a College For?”’ There is evi- 
dence of the intense toil he gave durmg those summer 
days to the restatement of his conception of higher educa- 
tion, the organization and purpose of the university, the 
relation of the college, the graduate school, and the pro- 
fessional schook to one another, and the pnnapal func- 
tions of each They were written out in shorthand, read 
aloud to Mrs Wilson, transcribed — one of them twice — 
on his own tj’pcwntcr They arc remarkable productions 
and should be read entire for the mterpretaoon they give 

oaviIIInsneM \n dte greit Tun of tlie rmltkocr lo let otnoail omoltioo 
twiT tun vu OM of hk twuUc chtncteratki. He kept mcD ta bj officUl luaHj tt 
tad ttood br tbem^ to bk ovn tiaidraaugt. 

*PoVJt>hcdSoTtmlicf 1905. 

•ItU. 
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of die mind and die spirit of the mand The very style, 
direct and simple, with sentences that strike like blows, 
reflects his intense seriousness. The decorative quotations, 
the spaikling epigrams and metaphors that marked or 
marred his earlier writings, arc vholly wanting heic. 
These essays have the power, if not die elevation and 
distinction, of the great addresses of die Presidency. His 
whole purpose was to convince by die sheer vitality of his 
appeal, 

“What should a lad go to college for, — for work, for die 
realization of a definite aim, for discipline and a seveie 
training of his faculties, or for relaxation, for die release 
and exercise of his social powers, for the broadening effects 
of life in a sort of miniature world in which study is only 
one among many interests?”' 

“There is an ideal at die heart of every diing American, 
and die ideal at heart of die American university is intel- 
lectual training, die awakening of die whole man. . . . 

“The common discipline should come from very hard 
work, from die inexorable requirement diat every student 
should perform ever)'” task set him, 'whedier general or 
special, whether of his own choice or exacted by the 
general scheme of study prescribed for all, widi care and 
thoroughness. The spirit of work should pervade the 
place, honest, diligent, painstaking work.”® 

In both articles one finds reflected the problems which 
were uppermost in Wilson’s Princeton struggles — die 
institution of a system w’^hich would bring social and in- 
tellectual life together, a fraternity between master and 
pupil, and the tying together in intimate relationship of 
all the parts of die university, graduate and under- 
graduate. 

^The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, Vol II, pp. 147-159 and 160-177. 

^‘‘What IS a College For?” 

3 ‘‘The Ideal University.” 
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Dunng the same “summer of clarification,’' we find 
him also thinking hard upon the great national and political 
problems of the day and working out with the same 
laborious care a restatement of his own views on such 
issues as the tanflf and the trusts. The results of his think- 
ing appeared later m an article m the North American 
iJraetr for October, 1909, “The Tariff Make-Beheve,” 
and m an important address, January 17, 1910, before the 
Bankers’ Assoaaaon m New York. 

It had been an arduous summer, but Wilson returned full 
of new vigour He would go through with the fightl 
Few men m any age are serious No one who watches the 
procession of human affairs can doubt this There is vast 
talk about convictions, ideals, principles, but to mvest 
hfe m them, as Wfilson did, is rare. When. a. really senons 
man appears, people arc disturbed by his mysterious 
power, do not comprehend the sources of it "The reason 
why we do not believe in admirable souls is because they 
arc not m our expenence.’’* 

Reference has already been made to the fact that Wlson 
was often far more self-revealmg, even confidential, m his 
pubhc addresses than m his personal contacts It was for 
this reason, of course, that masses of people understood 
him better than individuals After a critical experience, 
involving deep thought, and a "new oncntauon of spint,” 
we confidently expect to find him laymg bare his very soul 
m some pubhc address — somewhat veiled, indeed, in 
generahacs, but clear to one who understands 
So It was m this cose. In an address that fall before the 
McCormick Theological Seminary of Chicago, he set 
forth what may be called a personal creed — a crerf, morc- 
01 cr, that related itself closely to the struggle in hand It 
expressed his dcterminaaon to stand for his pnnaples no 
matter what happened or who was against him 
Tlilph Wiltfe Emenon» \ttn p. Co, 
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“Evciy turning point in the history of mankind has 
been pivoted upon the choice of an individual, when some 
spirit that would not be dominated stood stiff in its in- 
dependence and said: ‘I go this way. Let any man go an- 
other way vho pleases*’ . . . 

"iVIcn have caught the gregarious habit of conscience 
as well as of mind, and you will find that nothing heartens 
an audience in a modern age more than to hear an in- 
dividual, whether he has anytiung new to say or not, get 
up and say something that he really means, singly and by 
himself, without the least care whether anybody else 
thinks it and means it or not.”^ 

But he went on to explain tliis determination to be an 
“indomitable individual,” which he considered the core of 
Christianity, in its relationship to practical affairs — ^words 
that illuminate his whole career as by a flash of light. Here 
he puts his finger on liis own personal qualities, limitations, 
problems, as a leader. 

“I have often preached in my political utterances the 
doctrine of expediency, and I am an unabashed disciple 
of tliat doctrine. What I mean to say is, you cannot carry 
the world forward as fast as a few select individuals think. 
The individuals who have the vigour to lead must content 
themselves witli a slackened pace and go only so fast as 
they can be followed. They must not be impracticable. 
They must not be impossible. They must not insist upon 
getting at once what they know they cannot get. But 
that is not inconsistent with their telling the world in very 
plain terms whither it is bound and what the ultimate and 
complete truth of the matter, as it seems to them, is. 
You cannot make any progress unless you know whither 
you are bound. The question is not one of pace. That is a 
matter of expediency, not of direction; that is not a matter 
of principle. 
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“Where the individual should be indomitable is in the 
choice of direction, saying ‘1 will not bow down to the 
golden calf of fashion. I will not bow down to the weak 
habit of pursuing eveiythmg that is popular, everything 
that belongs to the soaety to which I bdong I will msist 
on telhng that society, if I think it so, that m certam 
fundamental pnnaples it is ■wrong, but I -won’t be fool 
enough to insist that it adopt my programme at once for 
puttmg It nght.’ What I do insist upon is, speakmg the 
full truth to It and never lettmg it forget the truth, speak- 
ing the truth agam and agam and agam -with every vana- 
tion of the theme, until men will wake some mormng and 
the theme will sound famihar, and they -will say, ‘Well, 
after all, is it not so?’ That is what I mean by the mdomit- 
able mdividnaL Not the defiant mdividual, not the im- 
practical individual, but the mdividual who does try, and 
cannot be shamed, and cannot be silenced, who tnes to 
observe the fair manner of just speech but who will not 
hold his tongue.’’* 

While he was talkmg m this address to preachers, he 
was nevertheless laymg bare the core of his o-wn spirit 
“I go this way Let any man go another way who pleases ’’ 
“I will not bow down to the golden calf ’’ Yet, "I won’t be 
a fool ’’ 

He -will be the “mdorm table mdindual” who "cannot 
be silenced,’’ “who tnes to observe the fau" manner of 
just speech, but ■will not hold his tongue.’’ 

Here we have the man himself That his detemunation 
■was no "mere talk’’ appeared plam enough when he 
came to action in the fall of igog It is not necessary to go 
into all of the details of the struggle that followed. Wlson 
met Procter m New lork* and did his best to -win him 
o\ er — to no avail He ■was hopeful that out of the situation. 


^Tif PmJ/U Pjjm /^$n \oLlI pp. 

•Octotcf lotlu 
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difficult ns it yn^ *'yc may recover . . . the ical govern- 
ment of ihc University,"^ 'J'hc faculty committee on the 
graduate school vorked hard on a jcport on the site ques- 
tion and split into two factions and made two reports, the 
majority consisting of Dean Fine and Professors Conklin, 
Daniels, and Capps, su]>porting ^Vilson’s contention that 
the graduate college muse be knit into the university life: 
and the minorit) report, signed by ^Vcst and Hibben, de- 
claring for the offi-campus locauon. 

The major! i) rcpoi t met the issues frankly, squarely, and 
forcefully, showing the undesirability of a distant location 
botli from the standpoint of "unity of University adminis- 
tration with all its implications of unity of educational 
ideals" and from that of effective student work. 

The minority report was confined to a rebuttal of the 
majority’s views on the effects of a distant site on the life 
and scholarship of graduate students, "The selection of a 
site for the Graduate College should not be determined 
solely or even mainly by theoretical or conjectural con- 
siderations," West and Hibben declared, "but in the light 
of tlie best available experience.” The experience which 
they relied upon was that gained at Merwick. They 
ignored altogether the contention of the majority that 
"The untoward effects of the isolation of particular schools 
has been witnessed at Columbia, at Pennsylvania, at 
Johns Hopkins, and elsewdiere; and early mistakes in 
location have been remedied, where possible, at great 
expense.” 

Even more striking was the complete failure of the 
minority to attempt to refute the vital argument regard- 
ing the desirability of a central location for the preserva- 
tion^ unity in administration.^ 

^Woodrow Wilson to Edward W Sheldon, October 19, 1909 

*These reports, which sum up excellently the vrews of the men most intimately con- 
nected with the work of the graduate school, may be read in full in the Prmceton 
■dlumm Weekly, February 16, 1910 
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The whole subject, including the reports of the faculty 
conumttee, was thoroughly threshed out m a trustees’ 
meeting, October aist. Mr Pyne ofiFered a bnef but ex- 
tremely direct and conclusive resolution which not only 
overrode the majonty report of the faculty committee, 
but Wilson’s own pohaes as president of the umversity 

“Resolved, 'That the very generous offer of Mr Procter 
be accepted '’ 

Hot discussion followed Efforts were made to modify or 
limit the resolution, m deference to Wilson’s views, but it 
was finally voted to accept the gift provided the legal 
tight to use Mrs Swann’s money for a building on the 
golf Imks was estabhshed. Wilson well knew, however, 
that the majority of the Board was determmed to take the 
money with or without conditions.* As Dr Jacobus wrote 
afterward 

“ I saw how impossible it was to impress some of the 
men, from whom as rfucators one would have expected a 
fine appreaation of the Umversity’s ideals, with anything 
except the money question ”* 

Some of the clergymen on the Board were among those 
most eager to accept the money without asking any ques- 
tions. 

“It was interesting to note the attitude of the clergy 
t’other day If they, after confessmg they know nothmg 
of the merits of the case, succumb at once to the bribe 
of a dubious J5<X3,ooo — query — what would they do if 
? 2 ,ooo/xx> for your soaal reorganization was dangled in 
their faces ’’’ 

It may be imagined how such a defeat would affect a 

It iIioqM b« auttd tlut Mr P roe tCT Imndcd Out mt nurt tHuk iioifioo of bu 
pft b? n*ed to etttt a duung KiD ra rn tr oory of hJa father The mt ihojd b* *ei utde 
for fWmorOup* tad tchoUuhtpt. To toch o dapo«{tioa of the foods \VQseo fud do 
ot^ecooti. 

hLW J*a>bo* to Woodrow \Mboo, October il 190^ 

•OoxUod II. Dodge to ^Noodrow WHson, October t; 1905. 
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man like Wilson, of powerful convictions and sensitive 
nature* He felt that the government of the university 
had been taken entirely out of his hands. Nor could he 
have been blamed for reflecting bitterly on the ease with 
vhich money vas obtained to encourage what he con- 
sidered the forcCsS of exclusiveness and decentralization in 
the university, and how impo‘^sibIc he had found it to 
secure gifts for stimulating danocratic relationships and 
vital intellectual interests. 

There remained indeed one ray of hope — the legality 
of the use of the Sv.ann bequest for a building off the 
campus — slater to be swept away*^ 

It vas at this time that some of Wilson’s best friends 
urged him to make clear the personal element in the 
struggle. The) felt that the site was not the main issue; 
that tlic main issue v.as one of univcisity ideals, essential 
educational principles; and that Dean West was himself 
an element in the problem. 

^‘This issue is not as to the site of tlic College qua site, 
but as to the site of that College as an expression of West’s 
idea as to how that College is to be lam and an opportunity 
for him to develop it along the lines of his idea.”“ 

Wilson’s serious mistake in the Graduate College 
controversy,” says Mr. H. B. Thompson, “was that he 
permitted his opponents to make tlie site of the Graduate 
Colleg e the main issue; Wilson himself, you will see, made 

'When Mrs Swann left her money to the university, she provided that the graduate 
college be erected “upon the grounds of the said university.” It was the view of Chancel- 
lor Magic, an able lawyer and a trustee, that the money could not cither legally or 
morally be used elsewhere than upon the grounds of the university as they were when 
she made her will Also he contended that since the golf links was not contiguous to the 
“lands surrounding the buildings of the umversity where the work was being earned 
on,” It would not be legal to use the money for a building there After her will was 
drawn, the golf links land was purchased by the university Niile lawyers employed by 
Mr Pyne then decided that it was a part of the grounds of the umversity and that it 
would be legal to expend Mrs Swann's money for a building there The executors of the 
will agreed with the lawyers Wilson always thought that it was a legal dodging of the 
moral obhgatioa imposed by the will 
'iDr M. W. Jacobus to Woodrow Wilson, January 6, 1910. 
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this most important. While it ■vfas important, it tras dis- 
tmctly unimportant m connection with the real issue, 
which was Dean West’s running the Graduate College as a 
Dictator West’s proposition was that he should run the 
Graduate College ■with himself as Dean He asked for a 
separate senes of officers — ^Registrar, Bursar, etc. This 
request was refused, after consideration by a Committee 
of the Trustees He proposed to control the staff appomt- 
ments, the Fellowship appointments, and the poliaes of 
the Graduate College, and to carry out this programme 
Mr Procter’s gift could have been made available. This 
■was the real issue, and Jacobus, McCormick, and I, over 
and over agam, tned to mduce the President to fight it 
out on those hnes and ignore the site. If he had been 
■willmg to shift the issue to the main pomt, he ■would have 
■won hands down ”* 

But Wilson, as we have said, not only hated to make a 
personal issue, though strongly tempted at this time to do 
It, but he doubted the permanent value of it. It is on ever- 
recurrent problem m great leadership Shall a man keep 
his struggle on the high plane of great pnnaples or, to win 
a momentary battle, shall he enter mto a personal contest? 

In fact, he did everything possible to avoid an open 
quarrel ■with W'est 

"I return the letter from West, I should hke, if possible, 
to avoid saymg what I would have to say m Faculty if 
West earned out his present plan m the consideration of 
the matter of Teaching Fellows I would be very much 
obliged to )ou, therefore, if )ou would be kind enough to 
let him know in some -way that the method he is using is 
cntirclj illegal This might save us from an embarrassing 
incident The letter, bj the way, filb me with amaze- 
ment,"’ 

ni. n. Tbonpaoe • member of tbe Boird of Trmttes, then txtd tloct, to tbe author 

■Woediov NNHsoa to P rof mor Wmtltrop hL Daokls, Dterabcf I4 1909. 
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There is c\ iclcncc that at tins tune he considered his own 
resignation ns a solution of the prohlcni. He need not 
have remained. Mis prestige in tltc country was such 
that he could have found a place in public life at any 
time. And there \\cre again glittering offers from otlier 
universities. Pierce Butler,* Regent of the University of 
Minnesota, visited Princeton. 

“In October of 1909, acting as Regent of the University 
of Minnesota, I called on Woodrow \Vilson, then President 
of Princeton, to a*;ccrtnin whether he would favourably 
consider an offer of the presidency of tlic University of 
Minnesota to succeed Dr. Cynis iN^ortlmip, who desired 
to resign. I bad a very interesting conference w'ith him. 
He took the mactci under consideration, and some corre- 
spondence follow'cd. Later he asked for a conference with 
representatives of the Board of Regents, and later — early 
in 1910 — met three members — as I remember, Governor 
A. O. Eberhart, Thomas Wilson, and B. F. Nelson. Shortly 
after that confcicncc, he let it be known that he would 
not accept the position offered.”' 

Wilson loved Princeton too much, considered the fight 
too serious, to give it up until he had exhausted every 
resource. He now' tried various methods of compromise, 
proposing at one time — and too hastily’ — the scheme of 
using the Swann bequest for a graduate quadrangle on the 
campus as planned and the Procter gift for a separate 
building on the golf links. He took up this plan, after 
consulting Pyne, with Procter himself. As he wrote to 
Pyne, December 21st: 

“my dear momo: — 

“I realize very keenly the awkwardness of asking Mr. 
Procter to change the plans he has had in mind, but I feel 

•Now Assoaate Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

*The Honourable Pierce Butler to the author. 
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at the same time that we have come to a pomt where it is 
ahsoluteljr necessary that some arrangement should be 
made which will render it possible for me to exerase my 
authonty as President m some satisfactory and effiaent 
way and to arrange the organization of the Umversity 
under me m such a manner that I can consaenuously be 
responsible for il” 

But the West group, now confident of winnmg, in- 
sisted that Mrs Swann’s bequest, as well as a designated 
portion of Procter’s gift and other funds pledged, be used 
for a graduate college on the golf links. 

It was the last straw He fSt that he had done every- 
thing possible and that the only course left open was his 
resignation On December aa, 1909, on his return from 
his talk with Procter, he sat down m the Jersey City 
station and pencilled the following note to Pyne 

“I spent an hour and ten mmutes with Mr Procter 
this afternoon He is unwillmg to adjust the terms of his 
offer to my suggestion 

“The acceptance of this gift has taken the guidance 
of the Umversity out of my hands entirely, — and I seem 
to have come to the end ’’ 

It was a note calculated to startle the trustees and, as 
Pyne well knew, the enure college world \Vilson was now 
a public character ivith no mconsiderable presUge, The 
controversy up to that time had been pracocally under 
cover It was almost unknown outside of a portion of the 
Princeton consutuency The opposiuon, mdeed, never 
supposed that lATlson would carry the struggle to the 
extraordinary pomt of suggosong ms resignauon on the 
quesnon of accepting a gift of ^500,000— which, with 
other gifts added, would amount to a milhon dollars It 
was unbelievable! It had never been done! 

PjTie responded to Wlson’s note on December 24th 
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MV DEAR WOODROV : — 

I trust that what was c\idcntly a hasty note pencilled by 
you in the Jersey City Station docs not rcpicscnt your well 
considered conclusions, and that yon will withdraw it upon 
further consideration. 

Yours nfiociionatcly, 

M. Tavlor Pvne. 

President Woodrow Wilso.v, LL.D., 

Princeton, 

New Jersey. 

But Pync was mistaken. Neither he nor others had got 
the full measure of their man. Although the note was 
hastily written in a moment of agitation, Wilson’s judg- 
ment had not been liastily formed. When tlie brief mes- 
sage from Pync came on Christmas Eve, Wilson wrote off a 
full reply assuring Jiim tliat, wdiilc the note from the 
station had been WTitten **under deep exxitement,” tliere 
had been no rashness of judgment. He stated his case 
with frankness, clarity, and conviction. He was unwilling 

to be drawn further into the toils.” He would not accede 
to the acceptance of gifts upon terms which took the 
educational policy of the university out of the hands of 
the trustees and faculty and permitted it to be determined 
by those who gave money. “I must ask them [the trustees] 
to give the University, at whatever cost, its freedom of 
choice in matters which so nearly touch its life and de- 
velopment.” 

This letter, not hitherto published, is of such crucial im- 
portance that it is here presented in full : 

Princeton, New Jersey, 25 December, ’09. 

my dear momo: 

Thank you sincerely for your letter of yesterday. I know that 
it came from your heart, and value it accordingly. You need 
never fear that I will doubt your affection for me or your entire 
devotion to the University, whatever happens. 
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The note I -wrote from the Jersey City Station was -written 
under deep exatement, but I am aorry to say the judgment it 
expressed was not hasrfy formed It had been taking shape in 
my imnd for some time, and subsequent reflection has only 
senred to confirm it. 

The graduate eatabhshment on the Golf Lmks cannot suc- 
ceed. Tne Faculty has never beheved m a graduate establish- 
ment which did not constitute the geographical and spmtual 
centre of the Uni-vcrsiw A Graduate College which lay m every 
sense at the heart of things -was West s first idea, and the 
modification of his views and purposes has played no small 
part m dninving him of the confidence of his academic col- 
leagues. He has now lost their confidence completely, and 
nothmg administered by him m accordance with his present 
ideas can succeed. Indeed, nothmg ad m i ni stered by him can 
now succeed. 

When, at my first mterview with Mr Procter, shortly before 
the October meeting of the Board, I urged upon him the judg- 
ment of the Faculty in this all important matter, and rny own 
clear judgment, in -view of all the citcumstances, that a Gradu- 
ate College removed from close neighbourhood to the existing 
life of the University would be a reversal of our whole pohcy 
hitherto and of our whole academic conception and hope, he 
replied that he was sorry, but that he could not agree -with the 
Faculty and with me, or with the majority of the Trustees 
Committee on the Graduate School, and must insist that his 
gift, if accepted at all, must be used only on the condition that 
the college provided for by Mrs Swann s bequest be removed 
to a distance from the present buildings of the University 
I tried, after the meeting of the &ard, m October, to ac- 
commodate myself as loyally os possible to its decuion, in view 
of Mr Procter t wishes, to carry out his ideas rather than 
those of the leading graduate teachers m the Faculty, but I 
found It against my consaence to assent to the use of Mrs 
Swann s money to build on the Golf Lmks because of the 
conviction that the directions of Mrs Swann s will could not 
be complied -with either in letter or m spurt, (a) because she 
directs that the buildings shall be placed ‘ upon the grounds" 
of the University and senous doubts oust ns to the legality of 
plaang the budding on the Golf Links at all, (b) because she 
directs that the rooms in tbc building shall be rented “ at the 
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best prices they will command, to Graduate, Senior and Junior 
students of the University,” (c) in order to produce an income 
which shall be devoted to the maintenance of so large a number 
of fellowships as possible. 

I therefore proposed to Mr. Procter, on Wednesday last, 
that his gift and purpose be separated from Mrs, Swann’s; 
that we carry out her will exactly by erecting Thomson College 
in close association with the present buildings of the University, 
and that as much as necessary of his proffered gift be devoted 
to the erection and maintenance on the Golf Links of such an 
establishment as he favours. This suggestion meets with the 
hearty concurrence of my colleagues here. I explained to him 
that there are already graduate students enough to fill one of 
these establishments, and that by the time our building opera- 
tions could be completed there would, at our present rate of 
growth (certain to be accelerated under a proper policy), be 
enough to fill both; that the judgment of the Faculty was 
strongly against Professor West’s ideas in this matter; and 
that it was likely that such a compromise would make it possi- 
ble to try both experiments under favourable auspices. He 
replied, again, that he was sorry to differ with me, but that he 
did not approve of dividing the graduate students into two 
separated groups or of associating graduate life with the under- 
graduate life of the University. He made it much clearer than 
before that his views were exactly those of Professor West and 
Mr. Butler, and that, if his gift was accepted, he would insist 
upon the use of Mrs. Swann’s bequest in connection with it in 
accordance with those ideas. 

You will see, therefore, what I meant when I said in my note 
from Jersey City that the acceptance of Mr. Procter’s gift had 
taken the guidance of the University out of my hands entirely. 
Its acceptance by the Board means its acceptance upon the 
terms prescribed, terms which govern the use of Mrs. Swann’s 
money as well as the use of Mr. Procter’s. It has reversed the 
policy of the Faculty, and the leading conception of my whole 
administration, in an educational matter of the most funda- 
mental importance. I am not willing to be drawn further into 
the toils. I cannot accede to the acceptance of gifts upon terms 
which take the educational policy of the University out of the 
hands of the Trustees and Faculty and permit it to be de- 
termined by those who give money. 
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I do not wish even to imply a oioasm of Mr Procter He is 
in no way at fault. I admire nun very much. He has been very 
generous to the Umveraity and m all his dealings with me Iim 
acted with the greatest courtesy and kmdness But his attitude 
means that we must accept his wishes not only with regard to 
the manner m which his money shall be spent but also with 
regard to the way in which Mii Swann’s money shall be ex- 
pended, and the purposes to which it shall be devoted. I cannot 
consent, if the ^t is dehberately accmted on such terms, to 
remain responsible for the duecoon of the affairs of the Uni 
versity or for the development of her educational pohcy 

This IS a very solemn matter, my dear Momo, but the issue is 
clear Neither my consaence nor mp self respect will permit 
me to avmd it. Inere is only one position I can take. I take it 
with real gnef that it should be necessary, and with unabated 
affection for yourself I know that yon have been convinced 
that you were acting for the best mtereata of the University 
But I must now ask the Board to consider it m a new light. I 
must ask them to give the Uravemty, at whatever cost, its 
freedom of choice in matters which so nearly touch its life and 
development. Always, 

Affectionately yours, 
Woodrow Wilson 

P S In order to correct any hastmess on my part in a matter 
of so great importance, I laid it in detail before Chancellor 
Mame on Thursdajt last. He said that he thought my judgment 
in die matter entitely tight. He emphasized ag^, also, his 
views as to the legality of the proposed use of Mrs. Swann’s 
money yy yy 

This letter was sent to Pyne on Christmas Day , and 
two days later Wilson sent copies to other members of the 
Board of Trustees 

In transmitbng the letter to Edward W Sheldon, who 
was also his old classmate at Princeton, WIson wrote 

m DEAR ED , 

I was greatly disappointed when I learned that you had been 
in Pnneeton on Chnstmas and that I had not seen you I 
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wanted to show you in person the enclosed letter and to take 
counsel with you about it. 

I found that I had no choice in conscience but to write it. 
The situation had become such that to have avoided the issue, 
feeling as I do, would have been mere weakness. Even had 
there not been a vital principle involved, vital to the whole 
morale of the University, the mere duty of keeping our present 
Faculty and making its work possible would have obliged me to 
take this stand. I have thought it over long and senously: the 
conviction upon which it rests forced itself to the front m spite 
of every consideration of convenience or expediency, and I must 
now abide by it. 

My affection for you, my trust in your judgment, my knowl- 
edge of your sound wisdom in all matters of duty make me hope 
with all my heart that you will approve. 

Affectionately Yours, 
Woodrow Wilson 

I am also sending copies of the letter to Mr. Jno. A. Stewart, 
Cyrus McCormick, Dr. Jacobus, Cleve. Dodge, Mr. Garrett, 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Palmer, and Mr. Jones (to be read also to 
his brother and to Mr. Mcllvame). 

It was the kind of a fighting letter, all guards down, that 
was not only devastating to Wilson’s opponents, but it 
brought the entire Board of Trustees up standing. It 
dramatized, as nothing else could have done, the funda- 
mental issues of the struggle. 

DEAR WOODROW, 

Don’t worry about me old man — I am very fit & only worry 
for your sake. 

I am glad that you have at last taken the bull by the horns 
& forced the issue. I knew it must come & don’t see how you 
could have done anything else. . . . 

Your letter will bring us all up standing & clear the air most 
decidedly & I think you will now sleep better. 

Anyhow rest assured that I am with you all the time. . . i 

Afily 

C. H. Dodge.^ 


meceniberaS, 1909. 
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Some of the trustees were alarmed at the method even 
when they approved the matter 
"Your letter to Mr Pyne, — with a copy of which you 
favoured me, — states the whole case with accuracy 
"Much as It gneves me I feel bound to say that 1 adhere 
to the view I expressed at our mterview If I were m your 
place I [should] nave sought to discover some other course 
than that you have taken that I might adopt & advise 
you to adopt, but 1 have not been able to discover any 
It was on December 28 th — Wilson’s birthday — that the 
rephes began conung m to him He was fifty-three years 
old, and he had flung down the gauge of battle' 

Never before had there been such excitement in the 
grave counals of the Pnnceton Board of Trustees A 
leader leads, and Wilson’s friends not only came vigor- 
cusly to his support, but some of the doubters were 
brought around Wilson was worth wore to Pnnceton 
even than Procter’s 5500,000! 

In a very important letter to Thomas D Jones on 
January 1st, Wilson put, with startling clant), his view 
of the situation, explained why he had not based his fight, 
as he had been urged to do, upon the issue of Dean West 
personally — and came out flat-footcdly for the rejection 
of Procter s money 

’’ if we were to accept Mr Procter’s gift on the 
terms he presenbes, ac should be taking the Mucational 
polic) of the Uni\crsity out of the hands of the Trustees 
and Tacult) 'The Trustees make no reser\ anon at all 
as to the wisdom of the polic> proposed We now know 
that Mr Procter’s gift means West s polic) That policj 
ever) thinking clement in the Board and in the Tacult) 
rejects We gise up our judgment cntirel) in the most es- 
sential matter of all in order to get the monc) Tien if 
West were eliminated, we would still be agreeing to do 
i rVaa/r nyW J H tO \S \V2w«, 
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what a majority of the Tiustccs’ Committee, all but a 
majority of die Board itself, and a very large majoijty 
of the Faculty think radically unwise. That is giving up 
die government of the Uiiivcisity for the sak^e of die 
money. I am confident that the majority of the Board 
would decide the policy dificrently if the gift were out of the 
way. I think that we should decline the gift because it is 
not offered for the advancement of a policy of which we 
approve. 

“To put die matter explicitly upon the ground of our 
disapproval of ^Yest and what he stands for, would, it 
seems to me, be to make it appear a personal matter, 
which die friends of the University would certainly mis- 
Uiterpret greatly to our discredit. We have the authority 
to eliminate West at any time. If he is at fault, it would 
be asked, why not retire him? Why decline the gift to get 
rid of him, if die gift would be acceptable and advantage- 
ous to the University without him ? We now know, indeed, 
diat Mr. Procter’s gift is made to put West in die saddle, 
but we cannot make diat a matter of public discussion. 
We can make it public, however, diat we do not feel at 
liberty to accept gifts for pin poses of which we disap- 
prove.*' 

In short, he was determined, then and later, to keep the 
discussion on die highest grounds. 

It may be imagined how hot were the conferences, how 
urgent the letters, between Chiistmas and the meeting of 
the Board of Trustees on January 13, 1910. Pyne was the 
only outstanding member of the Board who was strongly 
opposed to Wilson, and every effort was made by other 
trustees — ^we have much correspondence relating to the 
matter — to bring him around. In his own way, Pyne was 
just as sincere, devoted, and interested in Princeton as 
any one of the trustees. He was a rich man, owned a beau- 
tiful home in Princeton, and was intimately familiar with 
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the life of the tmiversity No alumnus had been 
generous than he. 

The struggle worried him mtenscly he could not think 
of giving up Procter’s half imlhon' He wrote to \Mlson, 
January loth 

“I haiK womed very much over this matter I want to 
meet your wishes and at the same time my views are so 
strong as to the danger and unwisdom of refusing Procter’s 
gift that I have been tom almost m two I hope that some 
solution may be found that will satisfy us all — in part at 
least." 

A meeting of the graduate school committee was held 
just before the trustees’ meeting on January 13th It was 
dramatic m the extreme, for Wilson’s opponents, now 
seeing defeat ahead of them, cleverly turned the tables 
upon him After Wilson had set forth his position regard- 
ing the Procter gift, Pyne presented a letter from Procter 
accepting the compromise proposal that WIson had made 
several weeks before, that the Procter gift be used sepa- 
rate!) from the Swann bequest, and that his graduate col- 
lege be built on the golf links It took WIson wholly by 
surprise, and for a moment he was uttcrl) confused and 
passionntcl) asserted that the matter of site was not es- 
sential, that the faculty could "male this school a success 
anj-whcrc in Mercer Count) ’’ And then he put the issue 
plainly and bluntly 

"The whole trouble is that Dean West’s ideas and idcab 
arc not the ideas and ideals of Princeton 1 

" I was so much taken aback by Mr Procter s letter and 
so angered at the etadent tnck that had been played us, 
that I did not feel at all sure that I had acted with self 
control and propnety on Thursday last, and it reassures 
me immensely that you should have thought that I bore 
myself properly ' 
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The fact was that Wilson’s proposal of two graduate 
colleges had been put forward merely as a possible com- 
promise in die hope of making Procter see his point of view; 
but it was undoubtedly a tactical blunder on his part. It 
was the kind of dickering — a dickering he intensely disliked 
and should never have attempted — in which his opponents 
were far cleverer than he. As he wrote his friend, Dr 
Hiram Woods; 

“I had never thought it a proper solution of the matter, 
but I had suggested it to him only as something that the 
Trustees might be willing to consider.”^ 

After the exciting meeting of die committee, the Board 
itself met. Procter’s new offer was presented by Pyne, and 
Wilson read aloud a joint communication from the ma- 
jority members of the faculty committee on the gradu- 
ate school — Dean Fine, Professors Capps, Conklin, and 
Daniels. It was a powerful statement of the essential 
issues at stake; 

“We feel impelled to this action because the divergence 
of opinion between the majority and minority of our 
Committee proved to be radical, and because if we con- 
tinue as members of this Committee we may be placed in 
the embarrassing position of being obliged to cooperate 
with the minority in carrying out plans to which we, the 
majority cannot subscribe.”^ 

The contentions set forth were vigorous blows at 
West’s entire conception of a graduate school. They ques- 
tioned the “wisdom of laying emphasis upon the super- 
vision and direction of the life of graduate students,” and 
opposed the segregation of graduates and undergraduates 
and the separation of a certam part of the graduates from 
their fellows. They believed the best graduate students 


^March 23, 1910 

®“The Proposed Graduate College,” pp 43-44 Th’s statement was drawn by the 
majonty of the faculty committee without consultation with the mmonty. 
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would be repelled *‘b} an} sebeme which lays emphasis 
upon considerations other than those of scholarship" 
rurthermorc, the good will of the faculties of other uni- 
\crsitics, upon which the Princeton graduate school must 
depend, could be obtained only by hasnng it recognized 
as a place distinguished for its scholarship "Such a school 
can be secured only by the abandonment of our present 
emphasis upon non-cssenoals ” They declared a great 
graduate school demanded a great graduate faculty, and a 
strong faculty could not be gotten unless the conditions 
were of such a character as to attract them "And we 
cannot attract strong men by adherence to dilettante 
ideals ’ 

After reading this biting letter, Wlson spoke on the 
subject of the graduate school \Micn he had finished. Dr 
Jacobus rose and, in the stillness of the room, moved that 
Mr Procters offer be declined It was clearly seen by 
eteryone that Wlson’s supporters were now in command 
He was winning, even against a million dollars' To delay 
such decisive action, however, a substitute resolution was 
introduced, and finally passed 

"Resolved, that the whole question involved in Mr 
Procter's offer be refened to a Special Committee of Hve 
to be appointed by the President, to report at an ad 
joumed meeting of the Board to l>e held at eleven o’clock 
Thursday morning, February loth"' 

The president appo nicvt to the committee Dr Ditnn, 
Mr Green, Mr Dodge, Mr Thomp-on, and Mr Tliomu 
D Jonn, Chairman 

It wav a lulntaniial but hard won vieiory for Wilmn — 
o*e of iho c victories, however, that leave deep lean 

The -vcallrJ Jmes Committee Ixrjan wo k at oner, 
a- 1, after arduoui lalvnin ma 'e a unim—wn report, in 
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which those of the “West party” agreed with those of the 
“Wilson party.” It is a remarkable and clear-headed 
presentation of the situation, and should be read in full by 
those interested.^ Before it could be presented, however, 
Procter, on February 6th, anticipating the unfavourable 
conclusions, withdrew his offer entirely. 

The report pointed out that it was not merely Dean 
West’s scheme which the trustees were caUed upon to 
accept and adhere to, “but this scheme plus removal to a 
location outside the Central campus with all the train of 
consequences which that removal would entail. This was 
a new and important element engrafted by Mr. Procter’s 
offer upon the original scheme. Time modifies all ideals, 
and time might safely be trusted to shift the emphasis 
from one side of College life to another; to ameliorate this 
evil or that evil; but time will not transfer a building from 
one location to another.” 

In concluding, the Committee recommended that the 
Board again express its appreciation to Mr. Procter for his 
offer and put upon record its regret that he deemed it wise 
to withdraw it. It was to be hoped that he would be dis- 
posed to renew it in the near future, and it was confidently 
expected that an agreement mutually satisfactory to him 
and the Board could be reached. 

When the trustees met on Thursday, February loth, 
in a special session, there was nothing for them to do but to 
hear the committee’s report and vote an adoption of it. 
The offer had been withdrawn. The report was beyond 
debate, for it was unanimous; the opposition being silenced 
by the fact that its representatives, Dr. Dixon and Mr. 
Green, had approved it. 

Mr. Dodge’s letter to Wilson on Sunday, February 6th, 
radiated his relief and delight at Procter’s withdrawal of 

^Pnnceton Alumm Weekly, February i6, 1910 
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his offer and the triumph of the president’s cause. He 
reahzed, however, that the victory was certain to bring a 
terrific storm of abuse, and hastened to extract a solemn 
promise from Wilson that he would not withdraw under 
fire. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate Wilson’s satisfaction 

7 February, 1910 

DEAR CLEVE 

Thank you from the bottom of my heart for your letter It 
went to the nght place, and has sent my barometer up ns high 
as It can go! My heart la very worm with it indeed 

At last we are free to govern the University as our judgments 
and consaences dictatel I have an unspeakable sense of relief 
I most cheerfully give you the solemn promise you ask me to 
give that I will not allow anj thing that is said to unseat me. 1 
know what is coming, but nothing can put me from the presi 
dency now except some adverse action of the Board itself The 
heavier the storm, the oghter I will sit The shackles are off 
now and I can speak when and as I please, when your report 
IS once made and published 

I agree with you that Mr Jones has proved himself a wonder- 
ful guide and leader in this difficult business We owe him a 
great debt of gratitude. 

This IS not dictated. It is written on my own type wnter 
Wth deep grantude and affection, 
laithfull), 

Woodrow Wiuon 


But the storm had not yet fullj broken The public, 
let alone the Princeton constituencj, had not awakened 
to the extraordinary and unprecedented action of a uni 
icrsit) in refusing a million dollars in gifts It was incon 
cavablel '\et it hod been done. 

On February 14th, WIson, utterly worn out with the 
strain of the battle, both physical and cmouonal, sailed for 
Bermuda for a short rest Tlic cyclone— and it was not less 
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than that — swept through the world of Princeton while he 
was gone. 


III. REVOLT 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the fury of the 
controversy which followed the withdrawal of Procter's 
gift. The incident was one of those rare precipitants in 
human affairs which clarify the life of the times, make 
plain the essential forces of society. If one wished to make 
an intensive study of the American scene in the first 
decade of the Twentieth Century, he could find no com- 
munity more articulate than that of Princeton. Every- 
thing was there, dramatized in little. The theme was 
ancient: a nation growing rich and beginning to abandon 
its democratic ideals is startled and confused when a man 
of vision and power challenges the new gods and makes the 
situation clear by telling the truth about it. 

It was a controversy that could not have been kept out 
of the public press. When problems of ‘"privilege” and 
“money power” were in men’s minds, the struggle of a 
imiversity over the acceptance of a gift of $500,000 fur- 
nished the specific example which is the very essence of 
news. It began spilling over into the New York newspapers 
in various distorted and exaggerated reports in January 
before the fight had reached a climax — ^when, indeed, 
little or nothing was known about it outside the Princeton 
circle. A well-informed editorial entitled “Princeton,” 
written by H. B. Brougham for the New York Timesy 
February 3, 1910, three days before Procter withdrew his 
gift, set the world afire. It was a stinging rebuke to the 
forces of wealth which through gifts were interfering with 
the development of sound academic work and fostering 
“mutually exclusive social cliques, stolid groups of wealth 
and fashion, devoted to non-essentials and the smatter- 
ings of culture.” 
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It Started reverberations that could be heard across the 
country in scores of articles and editorials, it cut the anti- 
Wlson faction of the Princeton consatuencj to the quicL 
The} were enraged At the Princeton Club in New York, 
the headquarters of the ano-Wilson element, there was 
much loose talk of his forced retirement iC he did not 
repudiate the cditonal * Pyne made a pubhc rcpl) , allegmg 
misstatements and denjnng the aspersions on the scholastic 
and social aspects of the graduate college project and on 
Pnncetonitsdf’ On February 7th, he reviewed the Procter 
case from his own point of vnew ’ 

Various alumni rushed into the discussion with signed 
or anonymous letters The Princeton Alumni U'eeUy was 
filled c\ cry week with letters, charges and counter chaigcs 
— most of them displaying far more heat than light 
UTiile there was fuming and roanng o\cr the loss of 
the gift and the publicity m the newspapers, there was a 
great body of Pnneeton men and a greater mass of the 
public at large who stood firmly with the president There 
came many letters in the trying days of Pcbnnry and 
later, which must haie warmed the president s heart and 

^ V<brgii 7 I 0 , 1910 . 
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given him courage. The West seems to have backed him 
strongly, but even in tlie East there were many Wilson 
adherents. 

Van G. Sutphen, an alumnus, wrote him: 

“No one can regret more tlian I do the loss of half a 
million dollars to die University. But I am glad to know 
that there is one thing that mere money cannot buy — 
Princeton’s independence of thought and action.”^ 

Old Professor Ormond, in die Mercer Hospital, sent a 
vigorous message, February 8, 1910: 

“Let the heathen rage. Stand fast for the faith. The 
Trudi shall be victorious and all the powers of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” 

One of the letters Wilson prized was from his old friend, 
Walter H. Page: 

New York, ii Feb’y, 1910 

MY DEAR WILSON: 

As little as I know about the details of the controversy, I 
think I see the larger pnnciple clearly that is involved; and I 
wish to do myself the pleasure to say that you are eternally 
right; and the principle is worth standing firm for and fighting 
for. 

Yours heartily, 
Walter H. Page. 

The situation in the town of Princeton itself was espe- 
cially hard for the Wilsons to bear. 

“I feel as if the whole air about me were poisoned. But 
it is a great comfort to know that the country at large has 
grasped the true issue, and that Woodrow stands higher 
than ever in its estimadon. The papers all over the country 
are writing editorials showing that. ”2 

It was a burdened spirit that Wilson took with him to 
Bermuda. Like every strong and orderly administrator. 


^Febraary 14, 1910 

^Letter from Ellen Axson Wilson to Miss Florence Hoyt, February 34, 1910. 
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he hated contention and the disorganization and unrest 
that go with It Nor did the interest and approi'al of the 
country at large, however gratifying, appease lum, for they 
did not bnng nun any nearer to vmat he desired with all 
the strength of his determined spuit — and that was the 
reconstruction of Princeton Uni\ ersity along Imes of high 
pnnaple. 

In the intimate letters written to his wife while in 
Bermuda, he disclosed the bitterness of his soul 

"I did not realize until I got here how hard hit my 
nerves had been by the happenings of the past month 
Almost at once the Jays began to afford me relief, but the 
nights distressed me. The trouble latent in m) mind came 
out in my dreams Not till last night did the distress — the 
struggle all night with college foes, the sessions of hostile 
trustees, the confused war of argument and insinuation — 
cease."' 

But gradually the charm of the place, the quietude, the 
fnendlj people — and more than all else, his work in clanfy- 
ing his mind through the preparation of several articles 
and addresses — brought restoration Here as ninajs he 
turned with confidence to the s)Tnpath) and affection of 
his mfe 

"I think I never needed them [her letters] more in m) 
life I never felt more lonel) and isolated, despite the 
kindness and cordialit) of man) fnends here, old and 
neiv ’’’ 

He can also assure her 

" \\ c hav c no compromises to look hack on, the record of 
our consciences is clear in this whole tiynng business We 
can lie happ), tlicrcfnrc, no matter what ma) come of it 
all It would lie rather joll), after all, to start out on life 
arc* together, to make a new career, vroul 1 it not’ I x 
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perience deepens witli us . . . and witli experience love, and 
I tliank God with all my heart 

Hegi vcs a glimpse of his life in Beimuda: 

“There is really notliing else to tell. I work in the fore- 
noon, and in die afteinoon go visiting, in die evening join 
diis group or diat. If I weie to make a narrative of it all, 
my letter would read like diose Mrs. Peck used to send me 
from here, at which you used to smile and wonder. . . . 

“If you want to know what you have done for me of 
late, I wish you would read Shakespeare’s sonnet which 
begins ‘When in disgrace widi Fortune and men’s eyes.’”^ 

Wilson sailed from Bermuda on March 5th and was 
soon immersed in the turmoil of university affairs. The 
attack upon him was now concerted and bitter, and it not 
only related to die rejection of the Procter gift, but struck 
at his ideas for social reconstiaiction — and even assailed 
the preceptorial system whicli had now become firmly 
established and was considered the backbone of the “new 
Princeton.” Dr. Henry van Dyke made a fresh attack 
on Wilson’s quad ideas at an alumni meeting in the 
strongly anti-Wilson camp at Philadelphia. Much of the 
criticism by alumni and others was founded upon the 
strangest misrepresentations. Here Wilson’s policy, as 
always afterward in cases of personal attack, was silence: 

“I have made it my standard of action recendy to make 
no reply or comment whatever upon the numerous hes and 
misrepresentations which are current. I think it would be a 
very great mistake to depart from this policy in any public 
way whatever or to let it be known that I was departing 
from it, but of course it is a pleasure and a privilege to 
answer a letter like yours. . . . 

“I could not make any statements which would check 
the ever changing lies and misrepresentations which are 

February 21, 1910. 

^February 28, 1910. 
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being uttered. The other side is not in a temper to receive 
any statement from me. Their attack is personal and not 
on Its ments I have been absolutely endorsed by those of 
my colleagues m the Board who are acting as my advisers 
in my pobey of ignormg these vanous statements and 
charges. To state the mtenor of this busmess would be to 
discredit a number of men of whom the alumni at present 
have a high opmion I thmk it would do the Umversity 
more harm than good to do such a thmg, because it would 
add bitterness untold to the controversy Itis much better 
that I should take the brunt of it than to do that. 

“Thank you with all my heart, my dear Hiram, for your 
letter and for all that you arc doing to help along m this 
puzzbng and distressing busmess 

Wilson felt that men who would stop to mquire, men 
who knew what the real situation was, would support him 
One of the amazing things throughout all these bitter 
struggles was the extraordinary loydty of Wilson’s fnends 
Nothing could exceed the devotion of such trustees as 
Dr M W Jacobus, David B Jones, Thomas D Jones, 
ClevelandH Dodge,Cyru3H McCormick,E W Sheldon, 
Henry B Thompson, and others In the faculty he had 
the most devoted support. 

“You stand for far more m the hves and ideals of the 
younger men of the faculty than you can know, and we 
pnze in turn your personal mterest and friendship 

The sympathy of thoughtful leaders m other universities 
was also a great comfort to him President Lowell, m a 
very fnendlj and sympathetic note, asked 

‘ Is there an) way in which I can help your cause by 
sa)nng to an) of tour Trustees or prominent alumni what 
I most camcstl) believe, that to have you resign would be 


*L*TttT ro Dr ICr*m Viooi\ Mmh 1910. 

TV/rttnr M, Prstii to Wcodm Mmh < Ijio. 
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a catastrophe for Piinceton, and a very grave misfortune 
for the whole cause of American education?”^ 

Wilson wrote in reply: 

“The situation here is really very strained. There is 
a strong element in our Board of Trustees which I may 
perhaps without offence denominate the ‘little Princeton 
party.’ They have not been able to see things in a large 
way and are very hot against the main ideas of develop- 
ment and reorganization which seem to me essential for the 
future of the University. I feel sure that the contest can 
be carried out to its finish without any loss of dignity, 
and I hope that a great deal can be done to cool the feeling 
of the alumni, who are now excited by misrepresentation. 
But the issue is by no means clear.”^ 

He wrote a little later to Professor William E. Dodd of 
the University of Chicago: 

“It is delightful to find how much sympathy exists for 
my somewhat lonely fight here among the men in the 
faculties of the great universities as well as the small 
colleges, and I am hoping every day that some other 
President may come out and take his place beside me. 
It is a hard fight, a long fight, and a doubtful fight, but 
I think I shall at least have done the good of precipitating 
a serious consideration of the matters which seem to me 
fundamental to the whole life and success of our colleges.”® 
The opposition to Wilson was by no means all talk. The 
Eastern alumni were largely against him, and they pro- 
posed not only to bring all possible pressure upon the 
Board of Trustees, but to elect new members who would 
oppose him. Adrian H. Joline, a well-known alumnus 
of Princeton, class of 1870, and a corporation lawyer of 
great reputation in New York, became their candidate. 


^March ai, 1910 
®March 13, 1910 
•May 4, 1910. 
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“At present the whole matter seems to me to tom upon 
the verdict of the alumni m the choice of an Alumni 
Trustee. I am told everywhere that Mr Johne (as was 
indeed evident m the circumstances) is proposed distmctly 
as an anti-administration candidate, whde Mr Barr is, 
I beheve, committed to no party I am happy to say that 
I do not know his opimons on pendmg university ques- 
tions My fcelmg is that the election of Mr Johne would 
be a distinct verdict on the part of the majonty of the 
alumni against the present admmistration, and I should 
be very much in doubt m that case as to what my own 
proper course was The heats of the present controversy 
have so obscured all real issues that the danger of such a 
decision seems very real I think that if m any proper way 
mterest could be made m favour of Mr Barr and his 
election to the Board secured, it would go far towards 
tiding us over the present time of passion ’ ’ 

Wilson had another resource to which he turned many 
times in his hfe. This was an “appeal to the country," in 
accordance with his deep-seatri convictions regarding 
“ responsible leadership ” He had made up his mmd while 
in Bermuda to carry the fight to the alumni themselves in 
ever) part of the country He would expound his pnnciples 
of education and public service, he would not attack indi- 
viduals, or answer personal attacks, he would win on the 
ments of the case. 

On March nth, only a few days after his return, he 
began a remarkable speaking tour, comparable to the 
‘ swing around ’ of a political campaign He addressed 
alumni audiences in the East at Baltimore, Brookl)^!, and 
Jersey Cit) , and then invaded the West, appearing before 
a notable and influential gathenng in St Louis These 
addresses, reported in the Pnneeton /ilumM If'eekl^, 
reached the great bodj of his constituenc) Earl) inApnl, 

vT) to I ILUon Urc t r MmK i6 1310U 
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he invaded tiie enemy’s country — ^New York — exactly as 
a presidential candidate might do. What training, all this, 
for die days that were to come! Well might Wilson say 
afteiward, as he often did, that die professional politicians 
had litde to teach him. 

At all of these meetings, Wilson handled himself with 
consummate skill. What he wanted was no temporary 
victory over any man or any faction, but a change of 
attitude that would permit him to reconstruct die life 
of Princeton University. He wrote to John D. Davis, a 
trustee and leader in die arrangements for the St. Louis 
meeting, that he was ready to do his utmost “to be dis- 
creet not only, but to meet the situation with openness 
of mind and a genuine desire to find some proper setdement 
of a very complicated matter.” He added, however, 
“There are certain principles which I feel I cannot yield, 
but it is thoroughly worth considering every possible 
means of accommodation.”^ 

Wilson’s address at St. Louis was a triumph. Procter him- 
self was there. Wilson wrote to Dr, Jacobus upon his return : 


MY DEAR DR. JACOBUS.* 


April end, 1910. 


My little campaign is over. I have spoken at Baltimore, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, and St. Louis, and have tried in the four 


speeches pieced together to make as complete an impersonal 
statement of our case as was possible. Each of these meetings 
was thoroughly encouraging. The net result of them all is that 
I think the significance of Mr. Joline’s candidacy is fully 
understood. Barr will poll as full a vote as it is possible for 
anyone to poll who is opposed by so thoroughly organized a 
body as the alumni in and about New York. Evidence ac- 


cumulates that Mr. Joline is not only desired as a member of 
the Board who will oppose the policies of the administration, 
but as the organizing leader of the party in the Board which is 
opposed to our policies. This has been distinctly avowed on 
more than one occasion by his supporters. 


'March 18, 1910 
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The most enthusiastic, and therefore the most encouragmg, 
of the meetings I have attended was the one at St. Louis. 
Mr Procter behaved very well mdeed, but committed himself to 
absolutely nothing What was useful was that he should see the 
enthusiasm of the alumm who attended the meetmg and their 
eager desire to support the administration I think it very 
bkdy, from every indication, that his offer will be renewed, but 
only m a form which will ‘ dish ’ us m some adrmt way 

It will be very dehghtful to see you again as soOn as possible 
and talk about what cannot be written m a letter without 
spmmng it out to many trivial details. 

With warmest regard. 
Always faithfully yours, 
Woodrow Wilsom 

The Rev Dr. M W Jacobus 

There remained New York, where the alumni were soli 
"fightmg mad.” He was to meet them at a great meetmg 
on Apnl 7 th 

" I shall of course give them a very exphat and 
direct exposition and they will at any rate be without 
excuse if they do not comprehend the issues, stripped of 
all personalities 

It was a dramatic occasion 

' The large dining rooms of the club were converted into 
an assembly hall for the occasion, with a rostrum at one 
end Every seat was taken, and the crowd overflowed into 
adjoining rooms, about three hundred heanng thenddress 

“The tension that ci ening was mdescnbable Never in 
his later career did Woodrow W'llson face an audience 
more hostile to him The perfunctory cheers at the opening 
of the meeting uerc not as usual for ‘Wilson’ but lor ‘the 
President of Pnneeton’ — the iron) of w hich did not escape 
his notice. ' 

Wiljon to Dr '■L U Jicoiwt, April 5 191^ 

»Pn">«tort iUmmitTfti/j April I J I9I0. 

■Dark! Tit 7 V»/ Sitry tj tf fllljtH p, 19. LAwreoct •*» ta tjt 

oitana. 
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Like the fighter he was, Wilson struck straight at the 
problem in hand, and yet with humour—and irony: 

“Mr. Phillips and gentlemen: It occurred to me as Mr. 
Phillips was making the necessary statement, that it might 
be susceptible of a slight misunderstanding. I assure you 
I do not intend to say anything scandalous. [Laughter.] 
It is a very great pleasure for me to be able to speak to the 
Princeton Club, and it is particularly delightful to come 
to you when you are interested in a purely educational 
matter. 

“I know of course, what your present inquiries, — the 
question lying in the back of your heads — is reducible to. 
You say it is all very well and very interesting to talk 
about educational ideals, but it is bad business to refuse 
half a million dollars.” 

With such a challenging introduction it may be imag- 
ined what attention Wilson had for his address. He centred 
every effort upon the task of making his auditors recognize 
the fundamentals of the problem, “what the business of a 
university means.” 

It was in every way a powerful and impressive ad- 
dress. 

“The past age was dominated by one idea embodied . . . 
in the mind and thought of one of the greatest men who 
has appeared in the field of American education — I mean 
President Eliot of Harvard. I suppose that no man has 
more fully earned the reputation of being the most useful 
citizen of the country than he.” 

But Eliot’s task, he went on to say, was one of liber- 
ation: 

“He battered down the closed doors of the university 
world. He fought until he had destroyed all the established 
prejudices of academic men. He insisted that there was no 
body of learning, which by reason of traditional prejudices, 
Imd precedence over any other body of learning.” 
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But the time came for a new synthesis, a new coordma 
tion 

“It was just about at that penod, just when all the 
academic world was waiting for somebody to take the 
mioative that Prmceton had the audaaty to step forward 
and take it.” 

He then called attention to the remarkable things that 
had been done at Prmceton, the reotgamzaaon of the 
cumculum, the mtroducaon of the preceptonal system, 
the improvement of the faculty He reframed, judiaously, 
from rHemng to his plans for carj ymg the new movement 
a further step forward through the soaal coordmaaon of 
the university, but it was, nevertheless, an essenaal part 
of his programme, os his auditors well knew — and feared 

He then struck straight at the problem of the graduate 
college as the important element of the “new Prmceton ” 
The undergraduate work had made great advances m 
recent years Why had the graduate school lagged behmd? 
He indicated, as he had done earher, that dictatonal con- 
trol and the failure to admit the faculty to a share m 
the conduct of the graduate department had been largely 
responsible for its failure to grow Without mentioning 
West, he flung out a mgorous denunciation of his plans, 
and question^ Procter s gift as hmitmg the freedom of 
control bj the constituted authorities. 

“A imiversitj docs not consist of money A umversity 
docs not consist of bmldmgs or of apparatus A university 
consists of students and teachers But it would be vastlj 
better for them, if jou could enhst the full enthusiasm of 
thought and mind and purpose, to camp in the open than 
to take the matcnol apparatus first at the nsk of not 
getting the spiritual material aftenvards ” 

Wlson talked for nearlj an hour, he was not inter- 
rupted b) applause. At the end, a few friends cheered him, 
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but he made few converts. Nothing that he could have 
said at that time would much have altered the situation. 

It was with many of these men exactly as it was with 
one of the trustees of whom Dr. Jacobus wrote to Wilson 
on April 5 th: 

“. . . his tendency is to side with dollars rather than 
ideas, and I fear his general inability quickly to see the 
latter will make it all the harder in this case to close his 
eyes to the former.” 

Some of Wilson’s friends at this time intimated that 
Procter might renew his gift, and urged him to compro- 
mise; but Wilson was becoming thoroughly convinced that 
unless the conditions were changed he could not remain: 

“When I said to you the other day that I thought we 
would have to accept a renewed offer from Mr. Procter if 
made with no condition but that of the site I meant that I 
would have nothing to say, must stand aside, and quietly 
withdraw.”^ 

The next great crisis in the struggle took place in the 
Board meeting of April 14th. Both sides had had confer- 
ences beforehand and came prepared. The anti-Wilson 
group was again in control. First a motion to refer the 
question of organization and administration of the gradu- 
ate school to a committee of the faculty was defeated. 
Second, a new plan, the purpose of which was to get 
Procter to renew his gift, was strongly supported. In both 
cases the Wilson supporters felt themselves defeated. The 
refusal of the Pyne majority to allow the faculty at this 
time to express its opinion as to the organization and ad- 
ministration of the graduate school is significant, particu- 
larly in view of the contention of Wilson’s enemies that 
his influence in the faculty had very largely diminished. 
It be doubted that the Pyne element would have 

^Letter to Professor Winthrop M Darnels, April 5, 1910 
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Strengthened their own position by a faculty endorsement 
if they really thought it could be obtained? The president, 
on the other hand, never doubted that the majority of the 
teachmg staff was whole-heartedly with him, and no one 
was so anxious as he that a faculty expression should be 
requested- 

Wilson felt great bitterness over the result of this meet- 
ing He could see that he was agam losmg, that the po- 
tency of a milhon dollars m gifts was too great for him 
Two days later, in an alumni address before the Prince- 
ton Club of Pittsburgh, he unloosed his wrath He attacked 
in scathing terms the influences which really dominated the 
umversities of America — and the churches and the nation 
behind them He struck at the power of money, at the 
ideals of exclusiveness and privilege fostered by money 
Democracy was the real issue, and the stake was far larger 
than Princeton it was national 
Unfortunately, we have no verbatim copy of his address , 
but his notes remain, and also certam parts of the speech, 
reported m the press. 

“I trust I may be thought among the last to blame the 
churches, yet I feel it my duty to say that they — at least 
the Protestant churches — arc serving the classes and not 
the masses of the people. They have more regard for the 
pew rents than for men’s souls. They are depressing the 
level of Chnsuan endeavour 
“It IS the same with the umvcrsiues. We look for the 
support of the wealthy and neglect our opportunities to 
sen e the people, 

“\A’hile attendmg a recent Lincoln celebration I asked 
mj-self if Lincoln would have been as serviceable to the 
people of this country had he been a college man, and I was 
obliged to sa) to myself that he would not. TTie process 
to which the college man is subjected does not render 
him semceable to the country as a whole. It is for this 
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reason that I have dedicated every power in me to a 
democratic regeneration. 

“The American college must become saturated in the 
same sympathies as the common people. The colleges of 
this country must be reconstructed from the top to the 
bottom. The American people will tolerate nothing that 
savours of exclusiveness. Their political parties are going 
to pieces. They are busy with their moral regeneration 
and they want leaders who can help them accomplish it. 
Only those leaders who seem able to promise something 
of a moral advance are able to secure a following. The 
people are tired of pretense, and I ask you, as Princeton 
men, to heed what is going on.’* 

Strong words! Words that were blows; words that could 
no more be kept within the confines of a club in Pittsburgh 
than any other high explosive. While the newspaper ex- 
cerpts emphasized the more sensational parts of the ad- 
dress — Wilson himself objected afterward to the reports^ — 
they represented truly enough his passionate revolt against 
money-dominated American society. Indeed, in a talk be- 
fore the meeting with his old friend Lawrence C. Woods of 
Pittsburgh, with whom he stayed as a guest, he showed that 
he understood his position with absolute clarity. A break 
with Princeton meant not only a serious personal problem, 
but, more important stiU, it threatened the fruition of his 
own aspirations as an educator. 

“ In taking the position I do,” he said, “ I am throwing 
away any chance of carrying out my educational plans. 


^As he wrote to Isaac H Lionberger 

“I hope — and believe — that the men who heard my Pittsburgh speech did not mis- 
understand, but m my deep exatcment, I did not stop to think of how it would sound 
in the newspapers I should have done so Without interpretation, what I said about 
Lincoln is crude and badly reasoned 

“I spoke too soon after a meetmg of the Trustees at which the majority vote seemed 
to me to create an impossible situation, but that is only an explanation of my stupid 
blunder, not an excuse for it I shall try to remedy the mistake when I can, — not by 
way of explanation, but by more just exposition of the matter.” (April 28, 1910 ) 
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But what can I do? 1 must follow what I think is 
nght.”* 

The address caused a tremendous sensation throughout 
the Pnneeton following Certain of Wilson’s enemies 
pubhshed it m a pamphlet enbtled “That Pittsburgh 
Speech,” and circulated it widely among Pnneeton alumni 
While It sharpened the ire of his cntics and mcreased his 
opposition, espeaally m the East, it added, on the other 
hand, tremendously to the popular mterest throughout 
the country m his struggle. And it attracted newly the 
support of educational leaders 
“In common with others of the toihng mdhons, I have 
recaved a pamphlet entitled That Pittsburgh Speech,’ 
which I judge comes from the enemy, but it gives an 
opportumty to say bnefly that you are fightmg the cause 
of scholarship and education I live m the midst of a great 
university, for which I feel a lively loyalty, and which I 
impamaUy account the best, but 1 see at Harvard the same 
kmd of forces as those which you discuss.”* 

Some of Wilson’s cntics later charged that the speech 
was a direct hid for political favour There are always those 
who are ready to charge dupliaty when a man speaks out 
of the depth of his soul 1 1 was the action of the Board two 
days before that had stirred his ■wrath and what he said 
was aimed to save Pnneeton University, which he had 
served faithfully for twenty years and loved deeply, from 
the dangers he saw threatening her He needed no aca- 
demic controversy to advance his cause If he could not gam 
influence b) power of well reasoned connctions, he knew 
better than an) one else that it iwis not possible to gam it 
by personal attacks or bj sensational denunciations 
NNAiat he had faith in, then and always afterward, was 
not the political clap-trap that appeals to small minds, but 

TllwirJ ^ Wci«1j to tacfior 

nWnicr Albm Hirt WQjoojMiy la, 1510, 
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the sheer power of principles, ideals, a “constructive pro- 
gramme.” As he said, indeed, in a self-revealing flash at 
the New York alumni meeting just referred to: 

. nobody could defeat Alexander Hamilton, whether 
he was in oflice or not, because he alone had the construct- 
ive programme; and they either had to submit to chaos, or 
follow Hamilton.” 

Nevertheless, at that very time the political pressure 
upon him was growing stronger. More and more it seemed 
to shrewd polidcal judges that he was the “inevitable 
man.” 

Henry Eckert Alexander, the energetic editor of the 
True American of Trenton, wrote Wilson, after reading 
the advance press copy of a speech that Wilson delivered 
at Elizabeth, New Jersey: 

“More and more I am convinced that the Democracy 
of New Jersey, without any encouragement whatever from 
youy will turn to you for leadership in the coming cam- 
paign, and I do not believe that you can resist such a call.”^ 

He predicted Wilson’s nomination for Governor in 1910 
and for the Presidency in 1912. 

The address at Elizabeth, on “The Living Principles of 
Democracy” had indeed made a tremendous impression. 
It was widely quoted as a “terse and eloquent discourse 
upon vital matters.” Lyman Abbott, who read the speech 
with great interest, wished the Democratic party would 
adopt as its platform the programme which Wilson had 
proposed, though he confessed himself too much of a 
Hamiltonian to accept it,^ 

Wilson’s own reaction toward these demands is ex- 
pressed in a letter a little later to his old friend Dabney: 

“I find myself very much disinclined to go into politics, 
but I must say that it is getting a little difflcult to keep out 

^March 28, 1910 

^tter from Dr. Lyman Abbott to Woodrow Wilson, April 8, 1910. 
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of them m the present situation of affairs — not so much the 
present situation m the University as the present move- 
ment of opinion among my fnends m this part of the 
country 

No doubt this popular poliDcal call, not less than at- 
tractive offers from other imiversities,* fortified his feehng 
of mdependence. All his hfe long, pohtics had mdeed 
been his pnmary mterest but he now wanted, before he 
considered active parDapation, to wm the battle at 
Pnnceton He considered it a duty to Prmceton not only, 
but a notable victory would serve as a distmguishri 
introduction to public hfe should he care to make the 
change. On the other hand, if he could not make his ideals 
prevail, if his leadership were thwarted, he could step 
into the larger political field, though with leas prestige, 
and still carry forward the essentials of his programme. 

Dunng the next weeks, there was much animated dis- 
cussion Wilson had powerful support. He was the “best 
asset of Pnnceton,’ and even men who opposed his ideas 
were eager to keep him in the universit) To keep him, but 
make him, ns he said, “bow down to the golden calf” 

There were many signs dunng the weeks after the ex- 
plosion at Pittsburgh that the tide was again setting m 
Wilson’s favor He was a determined and resourceful 
leader — the kmd of fighting leader with a constructive 
programme who, given time, works miracles It was al- 
ready clear that the campaign for a trustee was going 
against Wilson’s opponents At the following June meet- 
ing, indeed, Joline was defeated Wth the Board again 
supporting him, Wlson felt that he could regain control 
of the situation and, bj powerful appeals to the alumni, 
secure the ultimate recognition of his principles He could 

lApnl 19 1910. 
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then make Princeton the “ideal university” of which he 
had dreamed. 

But Fate, Chance — ^“Providence,” as Wilson’s stern old 
Presbyterian ancestors would have called it — after all 
plays a vast part in shaping human affairs. 

On May i8, 1910 — at the height of the struggle — an 
old man died in Salem, Massachusetts. Ehs name was 
Isaac C. Wyman. He came of a distinguished New Eng- 
land family. His grandfather, John Wyman of Salem, 
gave George Washington £8,000 to fit a regiment of men. 
His father, Isaac, as a boy of sixteen, fought with Washing- 
ton in the battle of Princeton. He himself was graduated 
from Princeton with the class of 1848, eight years before 
Woodrow Wilson was born. 

When Wyman’s will was opened after his death, it was 
discovered that he had left everything to Princeton Uni- 
versity chiefly for the purposes of the graduate school. 
More than that. Dean West was named, with Wyman’s 
counsel, as one of the trustees.^ West hurried at once to 
Salem, and on May 2 id he and his co- trustee, John M. 
Raymond, telegraphed to Wilson: 

“Will of Isaac Wyman in which we are named as exe- 
cutors and trustees was filed in Salem yesterday. Residu- 
ary estate left principally for graduate college of Princeton 
University. Copy of will to be sent to you to-day or 
to-morrow. Impossible at present to state value of gift for 
graduate college, but it will probably be at least two mil- 
lions and may be more.” 

It can be imagined what such a message must have 
meant to Wilson. A veritable challenge from the dead! 
It was plain, of course, that with West a trustee, the be- 
quest would be used so far as possible for the projection of 
his ideas. At the same time, it would entrench West him- 


^Dean West had talked at length m the previous year with John M. Raymond, 
Wyman’s counsel. 
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self m his hold upon the graduate school as never before. 

It 13 related that Mrs Wilson heard her husband laugh- 
ing aloud m his study When she went in to inquire, he held 
up the tel^ram and said 

‘ We have beaten the hving, but we cannot fight the 
dead The game is up 

The next day the nation knew of the gift. The news- 
papers gave exaggerated accounts of the amount of the 
Wyman fortune, reportmg that the bequest would reach 
310,000,000 ’ Princeton was roundly congratulated What 
could a vmiversity not do with so many nulhons! 

On the night of May a3d, Wilson held a long conference 
with the fnends who had been his strongest supporters 
in the graduate college coDtro\ersy — men who felt, as he 
did, that educational pnnaples, and not money, should 
determine the pohaes of the university Fine, Daniels, 
Capps, and Abbott were present, ConUm was away After 
long discussion, the group agreed that the Wyman bequest 
changed the aspects of Ae controversy A careful exami- 
nation of thewillshowed that, while West ivas an executor, 
the actual control of the money would be m the hands of 
the Board of Trustees This would enable the university, if 
proper!) guided, to build up a strong graduate school ivith 
‘ a great graduate faculty to w horn graduate students 
will of neccssit) resort. This makes it possible to consider 
the quesuon of housmg them and taking care of them from 
an cntircl) different pomt of view 

As for West himself, he was so entrenched in his position 
as executor of the W)man estate that he could not, of 
course, be disturbed 

It was plain enough to WIson and to his adnsers that 
he was defeated He was prepared to admit it and do the 

^Trc'ciKT StwVton AtKn w ibe tuThoe 

a »3iSef*f1j'«twust»w*itOTtTmmutn,loclotErj t&iiof Uetc 

*VrooA-*tw \N ilicn to Dr KirunWcG* liy af jjio. 
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best he could, until his own personal decisions were made, 
to forward the interests of the university. He did not want 
to be small or petulant.’’ 

. I am afraid it would seem small and petulant if I 
were to resign in the circumstances, though I must say 
that my judgment is a good deal perplexed in the matter. 
I want to stand by, if it is possible to do so with any degree 
of efficiency.”^ 

But it was “not with a very light heart,” as he wrote to 
Thomas D. Jones, that he went forward with the necessary 
conferences with the trustees. If he had difficulty m con- 
trolling a gift of $500,000 how could he make headway 
against such a veritable golden flood as the Wyman be- 
quest? The whole Princeton constituency would oppose 
him^He tried, however, to put the best face he could upon 
his defeat in the interest of the imiversity. 

“I said to them^ that in my opinion (it was also, of 
course, the opinion of the men in the Faculty I have 
mentioned)^ West should remain in his present office as 
Dean of the Graduate School, because it was eminently 
de’sirable, in view of the extraordinary discretion granted 
him in Mr. Wyman’s will, that he should be included in 
our counsels and not excluded from them, and since it was 
manifestly necessary, in the circumstances, to deal with 
him as if of course he intended to do the right thing. 

“I said also that this great gift of millions*made it clear 
that we did not have to depend upon the attractions, or 
fear the repulsions, of the Graduate College in building up 
a graduate school, that is to say, a body of graduate stu- 
dents and teachers. It enables us to secure a great gradu- 
ate faculty. Their presence will make a large body of 
serious graduate students certain. This alters the whole 

^Woodrow Wilson to Dr Hiram Woods, May 28, 1910 

=Mr Cadwalader and Mr Palmer, at a conference m New York. 

’Dean Fine, Professors Daniels, Capps, and Abbott. 
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perspective, therefore, of the question of the graduate 
residential hall I deemed it necessary in the arcum- 
stances, therefore, that I should accept defeat m the mat- 
ter of the location of the college. I would no longer fight 
Its location on the Golf Links 

‘‘All of this I said upon the exphat condition that 
Mr Procter was to leave us absolutely free m all other re- 
spects;* for of course the only settlement called for was 
with regard to Mr Procter’s gift. There was no settlement 
necessary with regard to Mr Wyman’s bequest, except 
that that made it desirable that West should remam 
Dean 

But he reserved deasion os to his own future course as 
president 

“I left the matter open in my own mind, m the con- 
versation, as to my own relations to the University I did 
not make this expbcit m the conversation, but 1 said noth- 
ing to bmd myself to remam if the temper of the Pjme 
party should, m spite of the expectations of Mr Cadw^a- 
dcr and Mr Palmer, prove implacable and hostile. 

“Nevertheless, I stand ready to remam and to do my 
best, if there is a reasonable change m this respect. If there 
is not. It seems to me that the present situation will be only 
indefinite!) continued 

“Pra) do not understand me as having lost hope. I am 
merely telling you the facts as they are, and it is a very 
deep pleasure to me to know how much interested )ou will 
be and hov thoroughly I can count upon )our compre- 
hension and s)Tnpathy 

As to his resignation, he also wrote to I L. ^^^llte 

“I had cither to )neld m the matter of the site and 


^Or tf t mt i wTTt miit by tbe Wot ftction tt iKa lime lo birr P rec te r renew 
bu offer it DOW ■pjxmJ Oiit weuU da n. 

•\Vocdrtm NVibco to TLema D Jenrt 
*1UI 
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remain in conti'ol of the administration of the University 
and stand by my splendid friends in the Faculty and 
Board, or else to retire. It was the unanimous judgment of 
the men upon whom I most depend that my retirement 
would probably mean a very serious demoralization here 
and I id not think that I would have the right to risk 
that.”^ 

It was now near Conunencement at Princeton; it proved 
one of the bitterest periods in Wilson's entire life. A defeat 
in his dearest visions to a man of Wilson’s temperament 
went hard. It went hard with those whom he loved. As 
Mrs. Wilson wrote to her cousin, Mary Hoyt: 

“We are certainly going through deep waters. There is 
no light at all yet. Woodrow has not even heard from his 
own friends,”^ 

Wilson’s triumphant enemies made it no easier for him. 

“On Saturday last there was a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Grounds and Buildings, at which Mr. Henry, 
Mr. Green, Mr. Russell and Mr. Pyne displayed their old 
attitude towards me, without the slightest change of 
feehng, apparently, and I must say that I was greatly 
discouraged by the meeting.”^ 

The emphasis at Commencement was upon the celebra- 
tion of the Wyman gift and the glorification of West and 
Pyne. The social atmosphere of Princeton, dominated 
largely by Wilson’s opponents, was charged with hostility 
to the president. It permeated social activities. One of the 
ladies of Princeton gave a reception in which the wife of 
the president was not invited, as was invariably the 
custom, to a place in the receiving line. 

But Wilson went through it without giving evidence of 
the bitterness he felt. He played the game to the end. 


^June 15, 1910 
®May 27, 1910 

*Woodrow Wilson to Thomas D Jones, May 30, 1910. 
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He went to a dinner at West’s house to celebrate the 
Wyman bequest He attended a ceremonial commemo- 
rating Moses Taylor Pyne's quarter century of service 
as a Prmceton trustee. He presented the silver cup to Pyne 
with the following words 

“Mr Pyne, I have the pleasure and the honour to-day 
to speak as the representative of a great body of our fel- 
low alumni who are grateful to you for the extraordmary 
services you have rendered the Umversity we aU love For 
twenty-five years you have served her with a devotion and 
generosity beyond all praise, through dark days and 
bright. Your chief thought has always seemed to be of 
her, and it has been m no small part through the stimula- 
tion of your example that hundreds of Pnnceton men have 
learned how to translate their affection into action This 
vase 13 m itself very beauaful, but what it sigmfies is 
much more beauaful and could hardly be embodied m any 
possible form by the art of the silversmith. It is a tnbute of 
honour, of smcere admiraaon,nndof deep personal affccoon 
May It abvays serve to rcmmd you of that best thing a man 
may cam this side the grave the homage of his fellows, of 
his comrades and equals, for his devoaon and semcc,” 
Those who heard his Baccalaureate address on June 12th 
spoke of the eloquence and power of it. The very text 
seemed to refer significantly to the problem of the ame 
“ w e look not at the things which arc seen, but at the 
things which arc not seen for the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which arc not seen arectemak’- 
At the senior cclcbranon, in which the "faculty hits” 
were regarded as a gauge of student fcchng, the lines to 
Dean ^^cst were as follows 

Here s to And) eight milhon ^\ cst. 

Sixty three inches around the lest, 

, To get him Boston tried her best. 

He winked his e)e — you know the rest. 
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Everyone waited to hear what would be said of Wilson. 
It was a revision of the song of two years before: 

Here’s to Woodrow, King divine. 

Who rules this place along with Fine. 

We have no fear he’ll leave this town 
To try for anybody’s crown 

Whatever else Whlson had lost, he had not lost the 
enthusiastic admiration of the students. 

‘'At the commencement exercises when the valedicto- 
rian of my class pronounced his farewell it was not the 
ordinary good-bye. It was Woodrow Wilson’s valedictory 
too. Tears streamed down his face as the students gave 
him again and again that day in thunderous cheers a 
testimonial of their affection and esteem. They knew 
little of the merits of the Graduate School controversy 
and cared less. They knew only that he was a strong 
man, a capable teacher and an inspiration to them 
all.’’2 

Nor had he lost his hold upon the mass of the alumni. 
At the luncheon on June 14th, he received a veritable 
ovation, and what was more to the point, the result of 
the alumni vote for trustee showed that Joline, the oppo- 
sition candidate, had been defeated by a large majority. 
It was ever 
him. 

It was plain enough before Commencement was over 
that, if he could not secure the votes of conservative 
trustees or make way against millions in money, he did 
command the hearts and voices of the great mass of 

’On this occasion they sang to Professor Hibben 

“We caU him Jack, 

The whitest man m all the fac.” 

And to Stockton Axson 

“Who works us hard but lets us through ” 

mavid Lawrence, The True Story of JVoodroto Wthon^ p 3a. 


ywhere regarded as a vote of confidence in 
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students, faculty, and alumni And the reahzation of this 
braced his spints As he wrote on the day after the alumni 
luncheon 

“I do not feel that the fight here is hopeless On the 
contrary, I think that a good deal has already been gained 
and that perhaps all that is necessary is a steady pressure, 
pressure, pressure m the nght direction That, after all, 
IS the way in which all reforms are accomphshed, and it 
seems to me the busmess of all men now interested m 
Princeton to see to it that the nght sort of opinion is 
created and mcreased and reinforced.”* 

At the Commencement meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees, the whole matter of the Wyman bequest, the Procter 
gift, and the graduate school came up for discussion ^^'il- 
son, as president, made a statement along the hnes already 
indicated, and concluded with the words 

"I take pleasure m recommendmg the acceptance of 
these gifts ”* 

Wilron’s presidency of Princeton really ended at Com- 
mencement m June, 1910, although he did not formally 
resign until October 

He was now under great pressure to consider the notmna- 
tion for the Governorship m New Jersey If his defeat at 
Princeton was bitter to him, the struggle he had made had 
added enormously to his prestige. The mass of Amencan 
people understood his position exactly, and beheved that 
he ivas right But Wilson hesitated regarding his obligation 
to the university He disliked to appear to "resign m 
petulance,’ and finally consulted a number of his trusted 
friends as to what they considered his duty to be On July 
1st, he WTote from Lyme, Connecticut, where he had gone 
to spend the summer with his family 

'Ixttrt to I L.^V^utf Jcncij 191a 
cj tilt DoiMofTruirm. 
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MY DEAR CLEVE: 

I shall never forget that little visit or the impressions it made 
upon me* May God bless you. And for your letter, too, received 
this morning. It raises one’s whole estimate of the world to be 
associated with such men! The question I am debating with 
myself is as perplexing as ever, but my heart is light because of 
my friends. 

Last evening I got the following telegram from David Jones, 
after a conference he had held with Cyrus, Tom. Jones, and 
Mcllvaine.^ Can you imagine anything finer? 


"Chicago, 30 June, 1910. 

"All four concur unreservedly in the opinion that no obliga- 
tion whatever exists on your part, either to any individual sup- 
porter or to the University as a whole, which should deter you 
from following your own inclination. Question what you had 
better do is largely personal to yourself. We do not feel suffi- 
ciently clear on the subject to advise. We appreciate your per- 
plexity and our sympathies are and will continue to be with 
you. Whatever your conclusion may be, you can rely on our 
hearty support in any field of service you may enter upon. 

"D. B. Jones.” 


I feel a richer man for having had this experience in dealing with 
noble, public spirited men. Whatever I may decide, I shall 
have steadier hopes and confidences. 

Give my warmest regards to Mrs. Dodge. She is always so 
sweet to me. I will of course let you know immediately what 
conclusion I come to. 


With warmest affection. 

Gratefully and faithfully Yours, 

Mk. Cleveland H. Dodge. Woodrow Wilson 


He also asked Dr. Jacobus to come to Lyme to dis- 
cuss the advisability of resigning the presidency of 
Princeton. Wilson said that he had made it a point during 
all the years that he had lectured to students at Prince- 

Ri^yrus H McCormick, Thomas D- Jones, and James H Mcllvame, all trustees of 
Pnneeton 
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ton and Johns Hopkins, to urge them to respond to their 
pohacal dudes if they were called upon, and never to 
let their pnvate mterests mterfere. He said that now that 
the call had come to him, he did not see how he could ever 
again face students unless he himself acted according to 
his own advice. 

On September 15, 1910, Wilson was nominated by the 
Democradc party for Governor of New Jersey He en- 
tered upon his career as a statesman 
It was no doubt a great rehef to Wilson’s opponents 
at Pnneeton to have mm withdraw They proceeded at 
once to build their beaudfiil — very beaudful — graduate 
college quadrangle on the golf links. The tower, a memorial 
to Grover Cleveland, can be seen, m all its surpassing 
lovelmess, for mdes across the countryside. More than 
any other outward feature it has become the mark, the 
symbol, of Pnneeton And John Gner Hibben, who had 
become one of Wlson’s strongest opponents in the faculty, 
was elected president of the umversity 
These changes, however, did not settle the problems 
that Wilson saw so clearly — the fundamental problems 
of educadon and admmistradon 
Nor was the status of Dean West finally determined bj 
WIson’s withdrawal "It has net er been possible,” as WI- 
son had wntten long before, "to govern West in any re- 
spect ’ Would he not use his newly acquired strength to 
draw the graduate department more than c\ cr awaj from 
the unitcrsit) admmistradon? And wras it possible that a 
great insdtuuon could htc without the unit) of control 
and administration forwhichWIson fought so tngorousl) ?' 

'In tji J, dtmnj ihe brt t of tkc PmUcntUl NVHwo wrote i lUtc ip e n t re 

ftfiErg ha with tb^ friitoif* oJJepe cantf OTt ii y In replf h> • Ifttrr of 

i rtrtrr OnrTlin.4 ha enenurt thmtcccd to puUitfu OttcUaJ i letter beioB 
\\ I oerer mw iSe I-jht It h loch * deir •utement of the whoW 

t tastTfl kt uw It ini b to cKirkctemuc of ih* Bia, lliJt It b potDheJ In foil 

H »hKh foCowt thrt ciuy*trr 
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Exactly what Wilson predicted came to pass. Within the 
next two years, Dean West attempted to secure the powers 
which he had failed to obtain under Wilson’s regime. In 
1912, a committee of the Board was appointed to revise 
tlie by-laws. Pyne, West, and Hibben made a suggested 
revision of die chapter relating to the graduate school in 
such terms as to establish it upon a practically autonomous 
basis — ^with West, of course, in control. Members of the 
Board, led by Dr. Jacobus, made a vigorous fight upon 
these proposals and succeeded in rewriting the by-laws 
so that the graduate school in every detail of its adminis- 
tration was placed securely under the control of the 
president of the university and the standing committees of 
the Board of Trustees. 

In referring to this important change, Henry B. Thomp- 
son says: 

“What happened after his [Wilson’s] departure was 
this: the management of the Graduate College was . . . 
taken from the Graduate College Committee of the Board 
of Trustees, which was a West Committee. President 
Hibben saw the necessity of this, and Dean West was made 
a member ex-officio of the Curriculum Committee. This 
forced him to discuss all questions in open committee 
and he was controlled always by a majority of the vote 
of this Committee.”^ 

One of Wilson’s chief contentions regarding the graduate 
school was thus reahzed — after he had gone. 

It is to be noted in passing that both Wilson and West, 
strong men of intense convictions, succeeded, each in his 
own way, in placing an indelible stamp upon Princeton 
University. Such men always succeed — and always fail — • 
and the Institution they serve finally grows up to them 
and around them, using them both. West’s labours added 
beauty and distinction to the outward habiliments of the 

^Hemy B Thompson to the author 
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place, Wilson changed the inner hfe. Even the site of the 
graduate college, m the healing processes of tune, has be- 
come less of a problem While there are graduate school 
professors at Princeton who lament to this day the 
separation of graduate and undergraduate life, regret the 
distance between the hving quarters of the graduate 
students and the laboratories and hbranes where they 
work, yet the very physical growth of the institution, to 
say nothing of the use of new means of transportation, 
somewhat mmimizes distance and isolation And the 
graduate school itself, under the new control and with a 
greatly enlarged faculty, has made remarkable progress 
W'ilkm’s ideas and ideals are soil the hving ferment of 
Pnneeton Umversity, and after twenty years are just 
coming to nch fruition For he left behind him m the 
faculty a group of extraordmary men who had felt the 
inspiration of his great personahty, accepted his ideals of 
scholarship and of service, and were able through the 
preceptonal system that he instituted to communicate 
much of that inspiration to their students Although 
Wilson resented bitterly the choice of Hibben as his suc- 
cessor in the presidency, Hibben was none the less 
the type of man, the conaliator, the just and self-efFaang 
administrator, who was needed to hold the institution 
steady until it could fully assimilate the new ideas He has 
been a devoted promoter of certain of the great essentials 
of Wlson’s programme and has made two of W31son’E 
strong supporters, Eiscnhart, dean of the faculty, and 
Gauss, dean of the college 

To-daj Princeton University is developing a new intel- 
lectual impetus, unique among American universities, 
that should ultimately give it that preeminence of leader- 
ship which Wilson crav cd so ardently Great problems that 
Wilson percciv cd, problems for example of the relationship 
of the "inner purpose of the umv crsity ' and the “outside 
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activities” — the circus and the sideshows! — still remain, 
and will continue to be irritating until boldly faced as 
Wilson faced them. 

Wilson himself did not live to see the harvest of his 
labours — ^what tme prophet does.?^ — but as he himself said: 

“What difference does it make if we ourselves do not 
reach the uplands ? We have given our lives to the enter- 
prise, and that is richer, and the moral is greater.”^ 

^Address at Newark, New Jersey. 
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Ik 1912, during the heat of Wilson’s campaign for the 
Presidency, it was rumoured that a letter written by Grover 
Cleveland, attacking Wilson for his attitude during the con- 
troversies at Prmceton, was about to be published by his 
enemies Such a letter ftom a leader so revmd by the Dem- 
ocracy as Grover Cleveland could not fad to exercise a mofound 
mfluence, Wilson s friends urged him to prepare a reply which 
could be used the moment the attack was made. He wrote out 
a careful statement in his own hand, afterward rtvismg a type- 
written copy But the Qeveland letter was withheld, the 
judgment of the opposition leaders bang that it might do them 
more harm than good, and therefore IVilson s reply was never 
pubhshed. Since it gives his own 6nal account of the graduate 
college controversy, and since it so accurately expresses his 
spirit and point of view, it is here reproduced in full 

"If this IS m fact an authentic utterance of Mr Cleve- 
land s. It 13, no doubt, an echo of certain controversies at 
Pnneeton which I had hoped, for the sake of the Uni- 
versity, I should not be obliged to revert to It has nothing 
to do with pohtics. 

“I can perhaps indicate in a few sentences the things 
that were m debate, — though the debate itself would be 
a \ cry complicated thrc.ad to trace. Professor Andrew F 
IVest, Dean of the Graduate School at Princeton, many 
jears ago worked out a plan for a beautifully appointed 
house of residence for the fellows and some of the graduate 
students of the Uni\ crsity, of which, as he then conccii ed 
It, we all thought well It was to be placed at the geo- 
graphical heart of the Unis crsit) , in close neighbourhood 
to the libraries and laboratoncs, where the work of the 
men in residence might tell in all its seriousness upon the 

15 * 
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general life of the University, only too apt to be ignorant 
and negligent of tlie claims and interest of real scholarship 
and the scholarly life. But, as the years went by, and the 
time approached when it was thought his plan might be 
put into operation, it greatly changed in his own mind, and 
lost all promise of its general use and effect upon the 
University. He wished his 'Graduate College,' which was 
in fact only to be an elaborate hall of residence, to be sur- 
rounded by gardens, — set off at a distance from the rest 
of the University, in order that its residents might be se- 
cluded to a life of their own, separated from the rest of 
the graduate students of the University as well as from 
the undergraduates, whose ideals their example had ori- 
ginally been intended to affect, — away from the libraries 
and laboratories, where it would be nothing but a beautiful 
place of retreat. I, for one, could not support such a plan. 

"Mr. Cleveland was a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the University, and had been made chairman of its 
standing committee on the Graduate School. Dean West 
was his neighbour and was in constant attendance upon 
him. In the last years of his life, — the years in which 
Dean West’s plan underwent its most undesirable changes, 
— Mr. Cleveland’s health and vigour were failing. He was 
much shut in, was very little in contact with the outer 
world, hardly at all in contact with the general life of the 
University. During those same years the movement of 
college life at Princeton (naturally one of the most demo- 
cratic of the colleges) away from democracy to club life 
developed very rapidly, indeed. As President of the Uni- 
versity, I met it and felt it at every turn. I found myself 
obliged to fight for a return to democracy all along the 
line, or else know that the young men in the University 
were not being properly prepared for American life or 
imbibing American ideals. 

"Mr. Cleveland did not perceive these things. He would 
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not accept the very earnest representations I made to him 
of a change of conditions to which I knew he would be 
very sensitive if he once got sight of them He remamed 
under the influence of the small group of men who were 
always about him He did not see how radically Dean 
West’s plan had swung away from its flrst form and pur- 
pose, and contmued to champion it with all his force, 
\^'hen I opposed it m the essential particular of its site 
and consequent spmt and character, and sought by every 
possible suggestion to bring it bad, to what it had ongi- 
nally been mtended to be, he accused me of bad faith 
"I can only deplore the fact that this great man should 
not have seen that the same forces were at work m the 
University which it had become our duty to fight through- 
out the nation, — forces which were making against democ- 
racy and for speaal pnvilege in the University which I 
know he conscientiously sought to serve. Smce his death 
Professor West’s ideas have been earned out. The graduate 
hall of residence is being erected upon a site far removed 
from the rest of the University buildings. It is to cost about 
a milhon dollars and is to house somewhat less than a 
hundred students, is to have a dmmg hall which will itself 
cost two hundred thousand dollars, a special gift by Mr 
Wiliam Cooper Procter, of Cmannau, and the beautiful 
tower which is to be erected m memory of Mr Cleveland, 
bj the subsenpoon of many hundreds of atizens of the 
Republic, IS to be part of the great structure. The pouring 
in of money has ovcnvhelmed all opposition and Professor 
West’s ideals of university bfe have for the time prevailed 
at Pnneeton ’ 
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M y 1906 ICO-l I offered tit tmUency of 
tic irasweiosetts Inttitute ofTceiaoli^ 
bat Stan at Princetoo 109-1 tj Ms ideal eo 
tie fqbject of a Graifoale CoOepe ftradmUy 
thanked, so that a duh witi Udioo wji 
I mubk 113-4] its purpose to set Mmtelf 
op In a s-rt»-hvlrpetident sphtre orrr tit 
affabf of tie Graduate Collcye 11 5 op- 
rotes TSTbott s quad plans b a krter to kin 

jaly to 1977 If^tiTotediwbesfhftie 
Cradoatt CoC«x« at Mrrwxk, 116 ; tht 
frofi-f afSiBit^csonropuIitrdawitrolof tV 
(rad ate Khool, iJt; tpprrtird by \N snn 
a r-eroierof e»^ ttnJrr tonrtlnrr wbteh 
wi 3 now rm»rcJ (-ujite aff na, Jyot 
l<»»i,j*(p. esfcejfaJttaf *ebTn<<Tjtki/e»l 
as tei'^ too U nS 17VI1 l_s bitrmt b 
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West, Dean Andrew F — CotilttiueJ 
beautiful architecture at Princeton, 292-3, 
shows Wilson letter from William Cooper 
Procter offenng ^500,000 for proposed 
Graduate College if site is changed, 293-4, 
for an off-campus location of the Graduate 
College, 309, Wilson tries to avoid an open 
quarrel watli him, 312, Wilson again refuses 
to make him the issue in the Graduate 
College controvers), 321, Whlson sa)s 
West’s ideas and ideals arc not those of 
Pnnccton, 322, his entire conception of a 
Graduate College opposed by majonty 
members of faculty committee, 323-4, 
executor and trustee of Isaac C Wyman’s 
estate, w hich lca\ es large bequest for Pnncc- 
ton Graduate College, 345, Princeton Board 
of Trustees takes management of tlie 
Graduate College out of his hands in 1912, 
355, his labours for Princeton, 355-6, 
Wilson’s final account of the Graduate 
College controversy, 358-60 

White, Andrew D , president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, 21 footnote 

W’hite, I L., 348, 352 footnote 

White, William Allen, i%o footnote, 

Williams College, offer to W'llson to join the 
faculty of, 6 

Winans, Prof S R , 149 footnote 

Wilson, Eleanor Randolph {See Mrs William 
G McAdoo) 

Wilson, Ellen Axson, moves to Pnneeton when 
Wilson is appointed there, 7, learns of amaz- 
ing conditions in examinations at Pnneeton, 
16, inchned to have Wilson accept presi- 
dency of University of Illinois, 21, desenbes 
ovation to Wilson at Pnneeton Sesqui- 
ccntenmal celebration, 34, home hfe at 
Pnneeton, 41-2, indispensable assistant of 
her husband in his hterary labours, 42-3, 
works out plans for a new house at Prince- 
ton, 45, in letters describes her home hfe 
with her children, 48-9, with her husband 
joins the Second Presbyterian Church at 
Pnneeton, 49, encourages Wilson’s fnend- 
ships with women, 59, the moving influence 
in Wilson’s hfe, 63, Wilson’s George fFashtng- 
ton and History dedicated to her, 113, 
desenbes enthusiasm over Wilson’s election 
as president of Pnneeton, 132, regrets that 
Wilson’s career as a “man of letters” is 
threatened by his election to the presidency 
of Pnneeton, 135-6, goes to Europe with 
her husband in summer of 1903, i6i, over- 
whelmed when Wilson is told by doctors 
in 1906 that he has artenosclerosis, 202, 
in England with her husband and daughters, 
203-7, attnbutes Wilson’s breakdown in 
1908 to "the loss of the friend he took to 
his bosom,” 266, spends summer vacation 
in 1909 with her family at Old Lyme, Con- 


necticut, 302; the situation at Princeton 
during the graduate college controversy 
difficult for her, 329, 349, {see also footnote 
references to Wilson’s letters to her, through- 
out the volume, too numerous to list) 
Wilson, Jessie Woodrow {See Mrs Francis B 
Sayre ) 

Wilson, Rev Dr Joseph Ruggles, father of 
Woodrow Wilson, comes to live with the 
Wilsons It Pnneeton, 41, his comment on 
his son’s book, George Washington, 113, at 
his son’s inauguration as president of 
Pnnccton, 14a, dies January 21, 1903, 143 
Wilson, Margaret, 7, 204-5 footnotes 
AVilson, Thomas, of the Board of Regents of 
the University of Minnesota, 313 
Wilson, Woodrow, discusses a professorship of 
“Public Law” with Dr Patton of Pnnee- 
ton, 4, opposition to his coming to Pnnee- 
ton, 5, elected professor, moves to Pnneeton, 
September, 1890, 6, his lecture subjects at 
Pnneeton, 9, his keen interest in the courses 
on public law, 9, his method as a teacher, 9, 
speaks at Lawrenceville School, ii, his 
jxjwerful hold upon the student body at 
Princeton, 13, impatient with slovenliness of 
expression, 13, helps to build up the foot- 
ball team, 14, keen about games, 15, makes 
himself strongly felt in the faculty, 15, 
fights slack methods in examinations, 16, in 
opposition to President Patton over a course 
in sociology, 17, a keen and ruthless critic, 
18, impatient with older members of the 
faculty, 18, his dignity of manner some- 
times irritating, 19, his growing prestige at 
Pnneeton, 19, his work outside of Pnnee- 
ton, 20, offered the presidency of seven 
universities, ai, why he refused presidency 
of the University of Illinois, 22, feels him- 
self held in, 23, “The ‘West’ is the great 
word of our history,” 24, new economic and 
industnal problems following the panic of 
1893 engage his thought, 24-5, opposed to 
William Jenmngs Bryan and WiUiam Mc- 
Kinley in 1897, 25, his article on Walter 
Bagehot in Atlantic Monthly , November, 

1895, 26, feels that he is only a “literary 
politiaan,” 27, disturbed by conditions 
in the umversity, 27, attacks problems of 
education, by a public address and an 
article m the Forum, 28, critiases President 
Patton and the Pnneeton faculty, 30, ill 
from overwork, 30, doctors order him to 
stop wntmg and take a long rest, 31, sails 
for Europe, May 30, 1896, 31, nght arm 
cnppled by neuntis, he starts practising wnt- 
mg with his left hand, 31-3, 76, on his return 
from Europe, he is “a man of fixed and 
resolute purpose,” 33, dehvers address at 
the Pnneeton Sesqmcentenmal celebration, 
October 21, 1896, 33-4, the Sesquicentenmal 
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Wilm, Wood i o*- Cotihaui. 
addrw printed b tbe Pwimt Decemlier. 
1^9^ 341 *o(ting to r t co yg th« faQ eoatral 
of liU tnn« j6| tddrcMct tbe Vugblt B*r 
AnootQOQ on Lredrrim G org n maitt** 
36$ Tbcodort RooiCTek defigtitel'* 
ooe of bs iddroKiT 381 ■ fc ronp of hi* 
fckods tgree to ugmeot Bs beoroe, and 
be agree* tast to lore Pnocatoo for frr* 
yean, 39 bo pek** of U* OKfoiaeM at 
Fr lncttoii aod of fak bfloeace b pttbEc 
Tifr, want* to der ote hmaelf wboDy to 
wntbg, 40; b) home Bfe aod aocul cotw 
taen at P ibctto o bear pq fe etkm, 411 
hU mraordbary afalEtj to aoaceznTati^ 
444 botida 1 new borne, at 50 library Place, 
and work* to beraue b* eat nmgi bean Ua 
pen to pay br It, 454 at hooM oo^ dance a 
ra who a ^Ik. hat ti p p ed oe 00a aide of Ba 
bead, and bred aonaenae renea, 47- Joift*, 
vkh Mn. WUacn, the Second Preabycerlaa 
C hafch at Prbeeten, 491 Ui earning ra- 
catbfB, fl| fnendi and MendaUpa at 
Prb ce tnti, ht< friendihipa with wotnen 
C7-61{ ba wib dw aKrrbg bftoeoca in U* 
oie, 631 tbe harnwiTy of ha Eb wHb hin. 
TVOne, £3-671 b donand aa a tpmker tor 
an aorta of ocigjrma, 61 ^xaa at tbe 
^VoehTiPabbOuaigo, ito 69tfintear 
toon of bun 69 Jmwttf f te t npq at Fly 
math* Maaaacli i it t ti , befivt FjjtoJ 
tndsta, aod at Cobrado Sprbgi, yo-fi 
Icctorea od" liberty** at Denro- Cobr 
ado, 71-31 hu 'Wgtora tnp a nrld operi- 
cncBj 73 ma firtt trip ahn^ 1896, 7^51 
Ut nght am glppled by omltn, he ttarta 
TnctmngwTitbgwnh left hand, (31 3) 76- 
ba rlalt to Oofwd U part ica p ucil bta ftr 
ba riwaa of a recoortiocted Pnsj%ton, 8o~i I 
aecond tnp to Ea^aad with Seocktoo Axaoe 
b 1I99, 85-97] Cainbrldge he recoeed 
Boroe ^ tlM enthijhwB afterward oddbited 
b Ua CUDpaiga for the te conau jcu » of 
Princeton, q>^t the aotbor 98-138] Ua 
Etei ai y ambitb^ 9I-10I] ha fnrpoee b 
writbs CaptssttM^ Geoernm^ 99; 
Etcrarr atyle not an ad, bat a tpeaaa, loo] 
de alx ed pawr iiteb to become a great 
writer loo-i] poEtlcal wiitbgi, 101-9; 
hk OrurhiaMM Goarmnr im tit Umt^ 
Xtatts 103 ] kk treatment of poS deal leader* 
and thlnkrn b iitn Liintm io>^ Ua 
reriew of Bryce a Awtrrictai ClrwaaBiatfl, 
106* ha riein of John W Borgeaa, 106-71 
hk catuntte of Rbodeaa Hittory tf tit 
(/aftof draper, tol) irrleart GoUwb Smhb a 
work, 108] tbe canykt, lojriy I an aa 
IdeaErt, adth tba beart of a poet,** iio; 
hh Eterary writmgi ofta ukctcil , 113 ; Ua 
book. Am OU kimrUr pnbtfibed by Scrib' 
Btr*, II3{ bred tbe doheatioa of Ua 


booka, iiy cridcbea Ua owe Eterary ttyb. 
iij-141 tne hutoflan 117-08; preardat of 
the American Hktonol AaaocUtm ill 
Jtmtamtr »ap be wrote Ua tllavj if tit 
AwurUmn Peepit mtbly to btuu e t hmucif 
119* hk Uattaical w duu gi the by-pcodoct 
of Us nectamry atodka, 1x91 hu book 
hhifUn «W Rmimm wntten at umtaticm 
of Pn>E Albert Boabnril Hart, 113; in- 
flpwy of ProE Frederick J Torner on 
WQaoo u a Uuenan, 114-5; Ua book 
Gnrjv JPmsUititim too ttmeh a cakfj 116; 
)iiHistwjtftitAmtri£MnPt*fit approred 
at It* pabficatbc, does not meet the test of 
ktg blatcrkal eriM cmn, 136; tbe HiAmy 
tnotlated bm aercnl formgn hngaaaca, 
111; condicboa toukr wb^ Ua Ui to r tta l 
writing was done, ill; eketbn to tbe prtsi- 
dtney of Princeton ended Ua Etsrary work, 
fit} ri med prcside&t of PrbcetCB, Jose ^ 
1903 139] news of Ua electhm atfanshuti- 
cally rtedred, 131-31 bq^ work npoo Us 
ba^innl addrtaa, 133-41 Us joy crer hu 
rieO MC, 134-51 batgorri receptfen aa 
presidest of Pnoecton, >38-41 Ua l»- 
aofml addnaa make* a profboad hn- 
frawloA, 141 1431 U* rate of a new ini' 
▼Bricy >4^^ abnai d b a g b hu 
boDour at WauerfAitana hotei m New 
York, Dtember 1903, 143 gmas rwcepbg 
jj i /waa at Pnneeton, 144, in Ua £nt report 
tz> Fnneetoe Board ci Trasteea he oatEnes a 
programme that woUd l afura 8I8P P 0 / B O , 
146-4I; tbe Faculty tnata hbi, 1491 bjecta 
a arw ■{irit mm roles of acbUaraUp and 
ttodest (Csopfine, T50-3; ctedmies com- 
polacry dally dupri, 153; alarm and rc- 
aestmeot oTcr Us methods, 153* rcorgamxea 
the jreeeptnrial aystem, 154-69 begms 
Us camp a yi far fomli for the new Fnnce- 
toa, 155; appeals to Andrew Carnegie, 155; 
change* bm plan of large cadiw 

meats and aata far email tobe cnpibn s, 156] 
rrfoostructa tha Currlcolcre 157^60; b 
axmmfT of 1903 sisits Enr^n with hirs. 
WQsos, l6i| bopekaa ahoot nadocal poSdes 
in i um mer of I904, 161; b earb I905 Us 
health brtaka and be spends era wteka 
com a kici n g b Fbnda, 161; deSr era a 
speec h befaro the Viriada Sodert of New 
Totk, Norember I9, 1904, l6l d e Jla es Us 
pa op oe ed plan fv the orpUxatbn of the 
pre ce ptorial ay atm , i6>^ starts ths task 
of fbeOng fifty tiitnrs,or **pr«q3tcrs," l6j1 
launches the new s ystem b tha fall of 1905 
1641 the ementiak of Ua plan, 165; Us sew 
y s ieia popnkr 1661 Us pra ccptial il tyatca 
*crtated a new Priacaton,'* ifiS; ttresgtb- 
ena the Princet t M facnltT, 169-73; taoks 
the problem of the arcUtrctoral rtorgan- 
hatim of r riB Cetoe, r73-90l rtgenerates 
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Wilson, Woodrow — Contmued. 
the Princeton Board of Trustees, 17^8, 
brings about the appointment of a finanaal 
secretary for Princeton, 178, the forces of 
opposition begin to challenge his leadership, 
179-80, seeds of dissension between him and 
Dean West, 181-90, fus "single-track" 
mind absorbed wth his uni\crsity work 
dunng the first three years of his prcsidenc} 
of Pnnccton, 190-3, for him the central 
purpose of the university was to prepare 
men to think, to lead, and to serve the state, 

193- 4, in the winter of 1905-6 seems to 
awaken to a fresh realization of the real 
conditions in the countiy, 194, a partial 
list of his activibes in the winter of 1905-6, 

194- 6, on January 18, 1906, dehvers an 
address on “Amcncanism" at Charleston, 
South Carolina, and is spoken of as “the 
most promising of Soubiern candidates” 
for the Presidency, 196, the famous dinner 
in his honour at the Lotos Club in New 
York, February 3, 1906, at which Colonel 
Harvey suggests lum as a candidate for the 
Presidency, 196-7, his correspondence gives 
evidence of bdief of many Amcncans in his 
availabihty as a Presidential candidate, 

198, docs not take the suggestion senously, 

199, delivers his first speech on Jefferson 
before the Democratic Club of New York, 
April 16, 1906, 199, addresses the Western 
AssoaaOon of Princeton Clubs at Cleve- 
land, aoo, told by doctors that he has 
arteriosclerosis and must give up every- 
thing and live a quiet and retired hfe, 201, 
closes up his umversity work, has Professor 
Hibben appointed acting president of 
Pnnccton, and sails for Europe with his 
family, 203, fhends, alumni, and trustees 
eicpress sohatude, 204, spends a quiet sum- 
mer at Rydal, m the lake country of Eng- 
land, 204, sails for home October 6th, 
having promised his doctors to “take 
speaal care of myself next winter,” 206-7, 
has a restneted vision of the left eye, and 
has not fully recovered the control of his 
hand, but begins a physical disciphne m 
order that he may continue his work, 208, 
engages secretanal assistant, Gilbert F 
Close, 209, under pressure to take part in 
New Jersey pohtics, 209, joins the Board 
of Trustees in urging Dean West to remain 
at Pnnccton, 210, the quad struggle, 213- 
274, begins his fight for the soa^ coordi- 
nation of Pnnccton, December 13, 1906, 
213, as early as 1897 he had outlined his 
vision of a new Pnnccton to Stockton Ax- 
son, 215, on December 13, 1906, launches 
his proposals to transform the upper-class 
clubs at Princeton, 219-21, his ideas on the 
subject of a Graduate College opposed to 
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those of Dean West, 223-4, sails for Ber- 
muda for a month of “rest,” 225, m Ber- 
muda outlines a series of lectures, to be 
delivered at Columbia University and 
later published as Constitutional Govern- 
ment in the United States, 226, while in 
Bermuda speaks on two Sundays in local 
churches, 226, presents the report of the 
committee on aoaal reorganization to 
Pnnccton Board of Trustees, June 10, 1907, 
228-32, understands the vote of the Board 
of Trustees as authonzadon for him to 
proceed with the maturing of his plans, 
232-3, not attemphng to abolish the upper- 
class clubs, but to transform them, 235, re- 
verberations of the controversy over the 
quads reach him on his summer vacation, 
236-8, asks Cleveland H Dodge for a letter 
to Mrs Russell Sage, 238-9, authorides 
outside of Pnnccton circles approve his 
quad plan, 239, wntes letters explaining his 
quad plans, 242-4, the dde strong against 
him, 244-8, defends his plan, sajnng that it 
will not destroy class spint, and that its 
object IS primarily not social, but academic 
and intellectual, 247, an overwhelming 
majonty of the Pnnccton faculty stand with 
him, 249-50, Dr Henry van Dyke opposes 
his plan, 250, Dean West wntes a letter op- 
posing his quad plans, and he replies to it, 
251, Professor John Grier Hibben opposes 
his quad plans, 253, overburdened with 
work on his summer vacation m I907, 255, 
the Pnnccton faculty supports him, after 
momentous meetings, 256^, some members 
of the Board of Trustees waver in their sup- 
port of him, and others grow stauncher, 
258-60, the great pressure brought upon 
him not to enforce his quad proposals, 260, 
his quad plans defeated at the meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, October 17, 1907, 
261, the defeat of his quad plans a fearful 
blow to him, 261, thmks of resigning from 
Pnnccton, but decides otherwise, 262, begins 
to consider the pohtical advances that are 
being made to him, 263, “I have never for 
a moment thought of giving the fight up ” 
(November 6, 1907), 264, his new pkn to 
appeal to the alumni, 264-5, suffers another 
physical breakdown, which Mrs Wilson 
attnbutes to “the loss of the friend he took 
to hi8 bosom,” 266-7, sails for Bermuda, 
January 18, 1908, 267, his friendship with 
Mrs Mary Allen Peck (Mrs Hulbert) the 
target of innuendo, 267-9, returns to 
Pnnccton February 27th, still suffering 
from ncuntis, 269, plunges again into the 
quad campaign, 269-70, his health agam 
precanous, he sails for Europe in June, 
1908, 271, 276, his quad struggle seems to 
increase his prestige, 271, elected a member 
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WIbcm, Woo Ju m— 

of tbe Aioeriaui Aadenj of Art! uwl 
Letter*, «Dd bc orcw i a mq u ber of the 
Board of the Came^ Fododatkai, 271, 
r r htc e tca i ttodents ennr Urn whenem be 
a ppe ar * at tbdr gatbmogi, gtteu 
boDcnry dey ea by tdoo n al re *l ti^ 271, 
the Graduate CoDcgo cnotrortay 275-3JT 
(£fcooiaged b 1000,1908 276,*oaKofBu 
fr i ea da regard olm a* a Preddcodal poarf- 
UfitT b I9C^ 277; would hare deofficd 
nominaooe for Vke-Preridcncy 2771 rbit* 
ScDtUad, 27! eita for Ua p o r tiart by Fred 
Tatet, Tbts Mr aod Mn, Aodrew 
Carti^te, aSo-i{ r e to r a a to Amoba, 
September I90S 2ti| tbe keyttote of bla 
adtliLM at the o per i lr a of P ri n c e to o, Scf>~ 
tembrf 24, 1908 Tm ob^ecti of a tou* 
* muy [are] /KaArrAa^'* 28^ waota to 
te m ert t ^ exuae of dU a iin d on at F ria'rtrai 
*-^bo dMded cotbonty b e tween tbe y ae al - 
(kot of tbe mm e ar mty and tbe v tbe 
Gradnata Cdkge, sty] dom not aup e u e e 
of tbe coenpreni^ to tranafer aandnb- 
trmdre control of tbe gradBate acbool to a 
committee of the fccnltT bat wfD cry It, 
39^ adnaea that plaai tar grmdtata aaod 
aobmltted by Dean Weit be dorpGbed, 392, 
ifi ituf be d ^ efij tta ee acficR raada far tbe 
Gn^iata CaOego, 29^1 Dean Pfeat thowa 
hb) WnBan Cooper Procter * letter offer 
bf ^foopoo far propoaed Gradoate CoQeg* 
prOTuled tbe la changed, 3944 Pb«d o°d 
alartned by tbo cooditbcM of Mr P rocte r a 
offer bat hopes 6ar a aatt a liac to fy coarla' 

tbo, 295-6( groirth of hU presdge, 396-0°^ 

be^unnf to taka hedd opoa the entire 
lutKtn, toot Coknd Harrey b Etrftrs 
WttEy nr May 15 190% op e ct a to aec 
Um ejecte d Gorennr of Haw jertey b 
1910 and Doodnated &r Pr e aklen t b 1911 
300] prefer* a rche a nn oo bs TwimiT t»< 
catkios,30i goea to Old Lyme, Co an e et k o ^ 
far tda mmiBCT T»carioe b 1909,302] wntes 
an article, Tbe Ideal UoI t a dty ** far the 
TStRnmtm and one far StrUtar t magaabe, 
*Wfaat b a CoQtge Porf* i04{ ba artide 
“Ibo Tanff Make BcDere, b the HartA 
AwtoicMM Jbabw October I909, 306] aeta 
farth hla peraooal creed b aa addreaa at 


Dean Weat, 3131 conaidera hb r e al gnadcQ 
as a aohrtba, 313; aaked by Htrce ^tier If 
be woold accept presidency of the Utd* 
T tru ty of Mboeaota, birt dedioca, 313; 
tm a compronuae by wbeh tbe Swarm bo- 
qntst and tne Procter gi ft ccmld be Qsed Kpa 
lately 313; agab mceta Mr P i o ct er tro 
win not adjnat tbe teriu a of hb offa- 31^ 
316*" i aeem to hare coma to the e^ 
314] hb letter to bL Taykr Pyse, b which 
u aay* that he caimot ranaui r er p oi a a ib le 
for the dbeetbo of the affairs of Pr i n ceto n 
If Mr Procter a gift b accepted. 314-11] 
coanca out flat-faotcdly far t^ r^eetkm of 
Mr Procter a gift, 330-1 ] refdsea agtb to 
make Dean Weat the bsoe of the rndoate 
cotWge ca Ummy 311 Mr Procter a 
Bceeptanc* of bs comptoabe proposal 
■ uifgms and coofascs H™ 313; asaerts 
that Dean Weat ■ ideaa and hkab are not 
thoae of Pnoceton, 323] hb compromise 
proposal to Mr Pioct er a tactical blonder 
323] at nwrring of tbe Board of Trnateea 
reads a jeant cacuaanamtlDn ffocn the ma- 
Jonty monhais of the faculty tonumttee 
omsuig Dean Weat a c ulre cocceptnn of 
a Graduate College, 323-4] the witndrawal 
of Mr Proctrrs i£a a Crbiuph far fab 


Joi-li meets Wiliam Cooper Pr uct er b 
New Tork, 308] M. Taylor I^BS iresa b ti on 
at meetbg of Board of Tnnteea to a cce p t 
fair P ro cte r s offb tw mkbs ba pobde* aa 
president of Prbcctcai, 310) scceptaace of 
tbe Procter gift would mean defeat far Hm, 
nio-ti] bb serioos mbtake b peradttbg 
fab oppODcnta to make tbe rita the msb 
bm m tbe Graduate College epotrerrersy 
311] tiba to STtid an o p en qnarrd with 


CKine,325-$ j w o ni b ea Cbrejand H. Dodg* 
that he not allow the bentable storm 
of ahoac to make bm withdraw 32£; mlb 
fer Bermuda, F da n ai y 14, 1912, tnS tbe 
l ua m fareaka, 327] attacked far bsp lnng 
H. B. Brougham a edltnibl u the Hew Tcrk 
7!au^ aboot the Princeton emarerrersy — 
and Mr Broegham gbrn the actual bieOj 
331/oernar the cmnttT at large appi osea 
Um, T39”3®1 hit hard by tbe ootrurtray 
bat Ui rnfu i cirncf b ckv 330-I] retuma 
feom B qii mi U, tbe attatk onnim now am- 
cated andldttP 331 Dr Henry yan Dyke 
attacks hb quad ideas, 331 miif h of the 
critxaam of hmi foondol 00 Dea aod ndt- 
represesnatboa, bat hb poG^ b one of 
sfax t , 331-2] r r rai i Jmt Lowidl of Harrard 
off ers tn^p Um b tbo contrormsy 33*- 
3) against tm dectioa of Adrian H. Jouk 
aa an and-sdnnBbtratiaD trustee, 334t 
b an *appesl to tbe coantry** goes on a 
apeakbo tour addrmbg aotfieacea 

b tbe Eaat and West, 3^39] Us s o p p e ne rs 
deflated at meeting t Board of Tnwtea, 
April 14, 1910, 339-40; im looses hb wnth 
b afarnri address st Rttsb orgh , 340-lj 
hb snendes pabGsh fab address b a pam- 
phlet cotTtled "Thst Prmbatgh S peech " 
342; Henry Eckert Alexander pretbets fab 
nondnatam far Goremor of New Josey 
b 1910 and far the Presidency b iqtai 3431 
b finding It dtficolt to keep oat of poOd cs , 
343-4; with Mr Jolbe defeated fer trustee- 
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Wilson, Woodrow — Continued 
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